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84 Officers of the National Canners Association elected at the National Convention 
held at Atlantic City last month. Left to right: Secretary, Carlos Campbell, 
Washington, D. C.; President, John F. McGovern, Director of Public and Indus- 
trial Relations, Minnesota Valley Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota; 
Treasurer, Frank E. Gorrell, (seated) Washington, D. C.; and Vice-President, 
Henry P. Taylor, President, Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Virginia. 
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Into the design and engineering of Berlin Chapman equip- 
ment are reflected the years of experience of our engineer- 
ing staff, personnel, and facilities to pro- 
duce equipment to meet your operating 
conditions. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN PIVOT 
CHAIN EXHAUST BOX 


Berlin Chapman pivot chain 

exhaust box—will handle all cans at any 

speed without jarring or spilling . . . 

either steam or water type . . . capacity unlimited. 


Berlin Chapman Box Washer is a 
self-contained unit, designed to 
thoroughly clean your lugs or 
field boxes . . . built to handle 
any standard box. Its use will 
save 1 to 3 men over hand 

shing. It is designed embody- 
ing its own relay pump to provide 
> high pressure washing over both 
the inside and outside of the box. 


BOX WASHER 


Berlin Chapman roller vegetable washer . ickjnrets 
= furnished in any size depending upon capacity Separa® lable, 
to be handled. i. ™ 
equi, 


Send for complete 48 page cata- 
log describing the fullline of pro- 
cessing machinery for all food 
products. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 


Wisconsin 


ROLLER VEGETABLE 
WASHER 


BRINE-JUICE-PULP TANKS 


Latest design brine tanks, 


jvice tanks or pulp tanks 
. . regular size from 
750 to 2000 gal- 


lons capacity. 


"FOR YOUR 
COPY 


ALL FOOD | 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every oo ie by THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 S. Gay St., 
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Arthur J. Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward 
Advertising rates upon application. 


Forms close 
Second Class matter at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 


Judge, Circulation Manager. 


Cover forms Tuesday. 


Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$4.00; 
Copy required for proof two weeks in 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Modern Food Processing Equipment, de- 
signed and built by CRCO, will insure a 
greater percentage of quality pack—with 
lower labor costs. This is a definite CRCO 
achievement to insure increased profits for 
every food processor. When planing your 
new line or replacements, see CRCO first ! 


CRCO MODEL J EXTRACTOR, the most improved 
extractor made, has the exclusive screw and screen de- 
sign and adjustments which permits a dry pomace with 
all pulp removed from the skins without breaking the 
husks. This insures maximum recovery, full flavor and 
color. 


CRCO CHOPPER PUMPS offer the best method of 
cutting tomatoes into small pieces and then, by means 
of a worm feed, passing them through a CRCO Sanitary 


Pump to the Pre-Heater or the High-Temperature Juice 
Unit. 


MODEL 600 FILLER for whole tomatoes, all sliced or 
cut vegetables, fruits and almost every type of granular 
product, gives hand-pack quality, yet is practically auto- 
matic. For tin or glass containers. 


LIQUID FILLER AND SYRUPER—for high-speed 
filling of all types of fruit and vegetable juices, light 
soups, liquids and other free-flowing products. The 
fastest and most satisfactory liquid filler available. 


Send For Complete 
Details and Prices 


OF 


CHISHOLM -RYDER 


FOO PROCESSOR: 
Chisbolm-Ryder Company of Ayars Machine Company 232 
AM APFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 
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BUILT BY CRCO FOR Z uality Producttou 


AT A LOWER COST 


SANITARY ROTARY BLANCHER 


LIQUID FILLER 
AND SYRUPER 
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ALASKA PEAS 28-57 
N. K. & Co. Strain 


1. Maintained by selections 
made in Minnesota 


2. A top yielding strain 


3. Uniform - early 


4. Look forward to 1950 
and use the best 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Seed Growers Since 1884 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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... could be another title for this 260-page FMC catalog 


BLANCHER; ALL-STEEL WELDED 


Sturdy; economical; sanitary; easy 
to keep clean. 


A-B CONTINUOUS PRESSURE 
COOKER AND COOLER 

Completely automatic. You can keep it 
in continuous operation cooking vege- 
tables, fruits, meats. Improves quality; 
saves time; cuts costs. Send for bookler, 
“The One-Man Cook Room”. 


NEW FMC 
NON-SHOCK 
HIGH-SPEED CASER 
High-speed case loading 
machine for cans, glass jars, 
and paper cartons. 


_ M&S 20-POCKET CONTINUOUS 
PLUNGER FILLER— Highest speed VEGETABLE PEELER 
ce for cans or Cony jars (up to 450 Peels faster with less waste; 
Pes min.). Handles wide range of peels to correct shape and 
Siccs for great variety of products, smooth finish. 
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Every machine shown in the FMC Catalog is designed to “turn 
the scales” toward more profits, by keeping costs down while 
raising quality and yield. Illustrated below are a few examples of 
the money-saving products described in the big FMC Catalog. 
Write for your FREE Copy. 


“Field-Proven” 
FMC SWEET CORN HARVESTER 


—_— {ct picks sweet corn faster, without bruising the 
— tender kernels—under all field conditions. Picks 
ears from two rows simultaneously. It is designed 
for detachable mounting on standard Farm Tractors. 


FMC CONTINUOUS 
As JUICE PROCESSOR 
The “Flash” Pasteurizer in this 
4-Unit Equipment offers your 
‘ best guarantee of safely pro- 
\ \ cessed tomato juice. 


Latest FMC Machinery 
for Processing, Canning, Packing 
At practically every step in your operations, from picking in the 
field to loading the finished product, there are FMC Machines 
to do the job faster, better and more economically. Each piece 
of FMC Equipment is the most modern and finest of its kind, 
whether it is for Processing, Canning or Packaging, Labeling, 


Casing or Case-Sealing. You save time and money by referring 
to the FMC Catalog. If you don’t have the latest, No. 800, 


send for your Free Copy Today. 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
Sonertaarcde rs Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. * Rochester, N.Y. 


Vt. * Wis. © Lakeland, Fia. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. Vanderson-Barngrover Division) 
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Want something extra in sales service? Need 
expert help in solving a technical canning 
problem? Then call on Continental! 


Continental has thirty-seven can manufactur- 
ing plants, thirty sales offices and a laboratory 
staffed by over two-hundred scientists and 
technicians. We have a top-flight cannery 
equipment department and fourteen field 
research offices spread across the nation. We'd 
like to put these facilities to work for you 
right now. 


You'll like doing business with Continental. 
We have the manufacturing capacity, the 
experience, the knowledge and most impor- 
tant, the wide-awake progressive spirit you 
want in a supplier. Let Continental bring you 
the “best in products” and the “best in service” 
and you'll know why packers are saying: “You 
can’t beat Continental as a dependable source 
of supply.” 


CONTIN 


ENTAL 


AND YOU CAN'T BEAT CANS 
FOR CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY AND PROTECTION 


The tin can is king in the 
processed food field. Be- 
cause, in addition to cutting 
operating costs, cans are un- 
breakable and cost less to 
ship. They’re lighter, require 
no special packing and they 
can be stacked higher in 
freight cars and warehouses 


with perfect safety. 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


TILL ON TOP—What are you doing to get this story over 

to the wholesaler? the retailer? the consumer? Note the 

drop last month in the index figure for eggs, fresh meat, 
poultry and fish, fats and oils. 


CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Dec. 15 Nov. 15Aug.-15 Mar.-15 Dee. 15 June 15 


1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1946 

Canned Fruits & Vegetables... 159.4 159.4 157.8 157.7 157.38 127.5 

® Cereal & Bakery Products.......... 170.2 169.6 170.8 171.0 170.5 122.1 
173.0 173.3 172.3 174.4 183.7 136.2 
Fats & Oils 184.4 189.4 197.8 191.7 208.2 126.4 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables.......... 196.2 192.4 204.8 206.9 212.1 196.7 
199.2 199.5 211.0 201.1 204.9 147.8 
Beverages 207.8 206.4 205.3 204.4 198.5 125.4 

m Dried Fruits & Vegetables........ 229.8 230.6 249.2 253.9 255.4 172.5 
217.3 244.3 220.2 186.3 236.1 147.1 
Fresh Meat, Poultry & Fish........ 241.3 246.7 267.0 224.7 227.3 134.0 


WELL DONE!!—Congratulations to the National Canners 
Association are surely in order. The timeliness of the subjects, 
the calibre and qualifications of the speakers and the excellent 


"manner in which they were handled all combined to make this, 
the 42nd annual gathering of this great association, possibly the 
> most informative and helpful meeting in its long and distin- 


guished career. Your editor has covered many more national 
and state conventions than he cares to remember. In years 


> past we have listened to a great many long-winded speeches 


and wondered for just what purpose the speaker appeared on 


> the platform. Many times it has been difficult to salvage one 


important paper for publication. This is said without meaning 


> to be critical but only to emphasize that canning conventions, 


in recent years, have been getting down to business and im- 
portantly, that there was absolutely no waste space on the 1949 
program. Every session, every talk, every paragraph, bore a 
message of importance. We urge every reader of these lines 
to carefully read and study each one of the talks reproduced 
in this issue. More than that, decide now to do something about 


the sugvested course of action. 


MERC HANDISING—Take the matter of merchandising, for 


instance. Leaders in every field of canned foods distribution— 
chains, wholesalers, brokers, retailers, supermarkets—agree on 
>) many important points of canner action: More informative and 
attract:\e labeling; fewer can sizes—as little as 4 for fruits and 
vegeta! os; the necessity of canners carrying the pack and allo- 
cating pplies throughout the year to assure a steady supply 
for the consumer; quality, of course; advertising support; etc.; 
cte. Davern called for an industry-wide advertising cam- 
paign; .'r, Ragland called on NCA to expand its merchandising 
Campa’. and include industry advertising. Mr. McCartney at 
the Jc Session, foreseeing a doubling and possibly a trebling 
of can: | foods consumption, suggested a promotional campaign 
backed .» grower, canner, machinery and supplymen, whole- 
saler retailer. 
Reac ir, Schille’s analysis of the market situation; the advice 
. of Mr ickus on how to get more out of your people; Mr. 
eater wry comments on the plight of the canner. Don’t 
et the gth of Mr. Austern’s remarks scare you; his is a gem 
of logic thinking and easy reading. So, too, are the talks of 
Mr. Ma n and Mr. Stassen both interesting and enlightening. 
Raped ‘ verlook the Fishery Conference even if you don’t pack 
m 


You'll find the talks most interesting. 
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GROWER RELATIONS—In the past several months the 
industry has heard a great deal about canner-grower relations. 
The Tuesday afternoon session on this problem was exception- 
ally well done. Note especially Mr. Verhulst’s treatise on con- 
tracts, Mr. Mitchell’s recommendations for a handbook for your 
field staff, and Mr. Barnard’s suggestions for supplying custom 
work. The remarks of Mr. King and Mr. Montell also demand 
your attention. 


CANNING PROBLEMS—Dr. Cameron, in cooperation with 
many of the industry’s leading scientists, presented two sessions 
on canning problems. Discussions included many of the major 
problems of cannery control and results of current research. 
In our haste to get the Convention Issue to you at the earliest 
possible date we are omitting those papers. They will be given 
to you in regular issues of THE CANNING TRADE at an early 
date. The conference on insecticides under the auspices of the 
Raw Products Bureau will be handled in the same manner. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES EXHIBIT—No report of the 
NCA Convention would be complete without mention of the 
great Machinery & Supplies Exhibition. Mere words, however, 
could not begin to describe the extent and scope of this wondrous 
show. Nor could it be done with pictures. Truly it must be 
seen to be appreciated and the canner who did not personally 
view the 1949 edition—enthusiastically acclaimed the most ex- 
tensive and beautifully arranged in exhibition history—can not 
possibly visualize the nature of the improvements and innova- 
tions in store for the industry. With this in mind, this publica- 
tion has adopted the policy of stressing the exhibit in the Con- 
vention Program Issue in the hope that more visitors and cus- 
tomers will be attracted to the show itself. 


Try to visualize for a moment, if you will, one vast hall (over 
100,000 square feet) without even a single pillar obstructing 
your view, with every type of machinery and equipment known 
and unknown to the canner tastefully and colorfully arranged. 
Many of them in operation—carrots and peas and whatnot being 
conveyed in water, hundreds of feet through glass piping— 
machines selecting and separating seed vegetables by color and 
density—cooling machines, packaging machines, warehouse ma- 
chinery, washers, elevators, conveyors and many other types 
of machinery in actual operation. Moving pictures, sample 
cuttings; Here were gathered the experts in label design, seed 
breeding, can and glass packaging, sanitation, warehousing and 
equipment manufacture. Truly an amazing convention of tech- 
nical and professional men and equipment. If you were absent 
this year, resolve now not to miss it again. 


CORN STANDARDS—The long awaited Corn Standards as 
proposed by Food & Drug finally appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter of February 4. Hearing has been scheduled for March 15. 
Draft has been forwarded to every corn canner by N.C.A. May 
we suggest that every corn canner study the proposals in the 
light of his own pack and be prepared to substantiate objec- 
tions with factual data by March 15. Send requested samples 
immediately to N.C.A. Time is of the essence. Tri-State can- 
ners are urged to send also 6 samples each of thickest and thin- 
nest cream style to Strasburger & Siegel to enable them to 
determine data on “washed drained residue”. 

P. S. Are you satisfied with proposed minimum wage rates? 
If not, better tell somebody NOW! 

P. P. S. Have you sent in your check in support of the Corn 
Merchandising Program? Or are you checking out of the Corn 
Canning Business? 
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The use of dextrose and sucrose (both fine sugars) 
is the most practical, as well as economical, way te 
achieve sweetness control. 
Sweetness control is the aes factor in maintai 
‘ing quality, palatability and consumer preference 
Our T. chnical Division is at your service— 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 RATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The 42nd Annual Convention of the National Canners Association held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
January 14 to 19, was featured by Discussions on Merchandising —New Rules of Pricing—Canner-Grow- 
er Relations—Canning Problems Conferences well attended—Convention goes back to Atlantic City in 
1950—McGovern. Succeeds Cumming in top post. 


JOINT CANNER-GROCER SESSION 


Friday, January 14, 1949 


Presidents Howard T. Cumming of the National Canners Association and Arthur W. Lutz 
of the National American Wholesale Grocers Association presided over the Joint Canner- 
Growers Session held at the Ambassador Hotel, Friday afternoon, January 14. = Mr. 
Hal W. Johnston of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association described and invited 
all to attend the annual exhibition of machinery and Supplies at the Auditorium. Mr. 


Lutz then introduced Mr. Schille. 


A MARKETING ANALYST LOOKS AT THE 
CANNED FOODS INDUSTRY 


by WILLIAM H. SCHILLE 


President, Biddle Purchasing Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


I am very glad to appear on this pro- 
gram today to present my views, which 
are also those of my associates, on the 
future of the canned foods business. 
That question has concerned us, as I am 
certain it has all of you. Therefore a 
discussion before such a gathering of 
industry leaders, both distributors and 
packers, is timely. 


As most of you know, the company I 
represent has a big stake in the future of 
the grocery business, particularly can- 
ned foods. We have devoted much 
thought and attention to the problems 
ahead and are more than eager to share 
some of our own ideas with you and to 


benefit in turn from the seasoned judg- ° 


ments of such men as Mr. G. T. Me- 
Cartney of H. D. Lee Mercantile, Mr. 
John liaxter, of H. C. Baxter and Broth- 
er, aud Mr. Morris Pickus of the Per- 
sonne! Institute, who will follow me on 
this platform. 

You therefore will have an opportun- 
ity to hear a number of views, from 
Which ‘here should evolve a composite 
pictur’ of what may well be expected 
for th next few years. 


: Mo.’ of my facts are backed by statis- 
tics, » hough I am not going to burden 
you a lot of figures. 


WiiERE WE STAND TODAY 


Befo:s we ean attempt to look ahead 
for the next few years, I feel it is neces- 
Sary to ‘ake a quick look at our industry 
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to see where we stand today. The one 
overwhelming fact impresses me, and 
which must affect the thinking of all of 
us on this subject, is the tremendous 
growth of the industry in the last few 
years. During the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the war, the processors 
packed, and the distributors distributed, 
an average of less than 220 million cases 
of the principal canned fruits, vege- 
tables, juices and fish. 


But in the all-time record year of 1946, 
the industry produced almost 365 million 
cases of these same items, a two-thirds 
increase over the quantity that, in pre- 
war years, took some hustling to sell. 
And let me remind you that the dis- 
tributors moved this gigantic pack with 
very little help from government buying. 


Then in 1947 they moved another pack 
on top of that that was a full 45% above 
prewar, and today they are distributing 
a 1948 pack that is probably no more 
than 10% under the previous year. 


That’s physical volume —these com- 
parisons are not in terms of inflated dol- 
lars and cannot be dismissed with the 
standard comment that higher prices are 
responsible for the huge increase. Re- 
tailers in lines other than grocery are re- 
porting unfavorable comparisons with 
previous years on both a dollar and a 
unit basis. Our industry is unique in 
that our unit volume has had a tremen- 
dous boost and our dollar volume is up 
principally because of that increase in 
unit volume. 


It should be comforting to all of us, 
that canned foods—most of them—did 
not advance as r-ueh ‘vu price as most 


other commodities. If they had, and our 
physical volume had also attained the 
heights it did, Congress really would 
have heard an outery for an excess 
profits tax—one that could not be sil- 
enced. 


These large volume figures offer some 
challenging suggestions, chief of which 
is that today’s canned foods industry is 
a far different industry than the one that 
entered the war. Old concepts must be 
replaced by new. Old ideas of volume, 
consumption, supply, consumer demand 
and even consumer preference, must give 
way to a realization that the industry 
must face its new problems with new 
techniques. Most of our old statistics 
might as well be thrown away. — 


Let we explain. Admittedly, there are 
well-founded reasons for worrying about 
the huge productive capacity of the in- 
dustry. Yet in plain truth there would 
be shortages of many items if packs 
were held to prewar levels. A compari- 
son of production or consumption with 
prewar simply is not valid. Consump- 
tion never will go back to prewar levels. 
Many new customers were added by the 
war. Housewives who did not use can- 
ned foods regularly learned about their 
convenience and excellence. Further- 
more, millions of boys in uniform be- 
came accustomed to canned foods, and 
carried their new eating habits into 
civilian life. 

There is one point frequently over- 
looked in making comparisons with pre- 
war days. In the past eight years the 
population of this country has increased 
about one-eighth. We have somewhere 
near 18 million more customers and po- 
tential customers than before the war. 

Each new year adds a little more than 
1%% to our population, although the 
rate of growth is slowly diminishing. 
Now there are a number who seem to be- 
lieve that the future welfare and expan- 
sion of the canned foods industry will 
hold close to this 142% population gain. 
I do not hold with this kind of thinking. 
I believe an examination of the condi- 
tions that govern the industry will bear 
me out. Let’s look at a few of them. 


EXPORTS 


In the field of exports and imports, 
there has been a lot of loose talk about 
possible large-scale movements of canned 
foods under the Marshall Plan. There 
can be no doubt that the European peo- 
ple would like to have quantities of our 
fruits, vegetables, juices, fish’and meats. 
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ANALYST LOOKS AT THE INDUSTRY 


(Continued) 


They are hungry, but they are not as 
desperate as they have been, as shown by 
the fact that 60% of our ECA shipments 
currently are comprised of recovery 
goods and 40% of relief goods whereas 
the opposite was the case just a year ago. 

They would like to have canned foods 
but they feel they cannot afford to part 
with their precious dollars to get them. 

Under the Marshall Plan each country 
has the power, within limits, to say what 
items it shall buy with its American dol- 
lars. Almost without exception the coun- 
tries of Europe have declared canned 
foods to be nonessential luxuries and 
won’t let their own importers bring them 
into the country. In light of the fact 
that canned foods have never bulked 
large in the diets of Europeans, this is 
understandable. We have shipped them 
in other years a few canned fruits and 
juices—about 6% of our total packs of 
these two on a prewar basis—and occa- 
sionally some low-grade peas, but our 
total canned vegetable exports average 
less than 2/10 of 1%. The net effect 
of these exports on our own markets has 
been negligible, large as they may have 
seemed to the individual processors who 
engaged in that business. 


Fortunately, the industry has never 
leaned on the export market in order to 
get a fair price for its production. By 
this I mean that loss of the nominal 
market we once had is not going to cut 
deeply into the prosperity of the indus- 
try the way the cotton people were hurt 
when our domestic market got out of line 
with world prices. 

In my opinion, we can write off the 
export market as lost for a long time— 
some say for many, many years to come, 
particularly with the rise of North 
Africa as a food source for Europe. I 
don’t believe it will be badly missed. 

By the same token, imports of canned 
foods are negligible — usually so small 
that individual figures are not included 
in government statistics. There is noth- 
ing in the cards that indicates any 
change in this situation. 


NO ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 
PROBABLE 


A far more important factor in the fu- 
ture of canned foods than exports or im- 
ports is our own economic well-being in 
the years ahead. What will happen to 
consumption, for example, if business 
declines as much as some say it will in 
1949? 


Well, in the first place, do we expect 
a drastic decline in business in general 
in 1949? I look for a continuation of 
the readjustment in prices that is occur- 
ring now. For business as a whole, pro- 
duction has finally caught up with de- 
mand and we have a buyers’ market 
in all but a handful of lines, and there 
are hints of softer tones even in steel, 
the shortest of all major items. It looks 
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as though we may have to be satisfied 
with a smaller volume, but there will not 
be an all-out depression this year. Too 
many factors are working against that. 
We have virtually full employment, 
which means a lot of cash in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer and more to 
come as a result of the fourth round of 
wage increases that is getting underway. 
We have a government pledged to spend 
at least $15 billion a year for defense 
and another $5 billion for the Marshall 
Plan. We have a system of crop sup- 
ports which uses the power of the U. S. 
treasury to keep farm prices from going 
below specified minimums —and those 
minimums are pretty high. Finally, 
there is not very much water in our 
economy at present —certainly not as 
much as in 1929. Breakeven points are 
high and it will be difficult to reduce 
them because a large part of present- 
day costs are fixed through union con- 
tracts. Freight rates have advanced sub- 
stantially and are likely to go even 
higher than the level fixed by the last 
5% interim increase. Profits are not out 
of line and are due to go even lower. It 
is my conclusion that price adjustments 
—and there will be some—will be grad- 
ual. There will be no collapse. 


CANNED FOODS ESSENTIAL 


Projecting our thinking ahead until 
the time when the tempo of business ac- 
tivity starts to slow down noticeably, we 
must realize that we can expect this 
slow-down to be reflected in the move- 
ment of canned foods. That cannot be 
denied. There are, however, several fac- 
tors that indicate the slowing in canned 
foods will not be as rapid, nor will the 
reduction be as marked, as in most other 
lines. 


Canned foods have reached the point 
where they are an essential staple in 
the diet of the average American. While 
they cannot exactly be called a “poor 
man’s food’”—the poor man lives on cere- 
als, potatoes, rice and beans, with an 
occasional helping of side meat—canned 
foods do fit into an important niche in 
the average man’s eating habits. It may 
not be widely realized that consumption 
of canned foods, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, climbs as incomes go up. This 
was conclusively proved by some Depart- 
ment of Labor studies a number of years 
ago and is the basis for the inverse state- 
ment that when incomes decline, as they 
must, we are going to see some decline in 
per capita consumption of canned foods. 
But here is the reason the decline will 
not be as severe as that felt by some 
other lines. When prices of any par- 
ticular canned food start getting out of 
line, the housewife does not stop eating 
canned foods. Instead of buying fancy 
peas, she may switch to extra standards 
or even standards. Instead of buying 
asparagus at 45c a can, she buys a can 
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of corn at 25¢ and gets approximately 
the same nutritive value for her family, 
I believe some of you here could testify 
that such a thing has happened recently, 
say, in the case of pears and a few other 
items that were, for all practical pur- 
poses, priced out of the market. 

It comes down to this: a housewife will 
not turn her back on the convenience and 
lack of waste offered by canned foods 
except as a last desperate extremity, 
Frozen, certainly, and fresh possibly, 
will feel the pinch before canned foods. 
Since living standards of the lower-one 
third of the population have been ma- 
terially raised in the past twenty years, 
we can expect consumption of canned 
foods to hold up relatively well as long 
as our economy avoids a nosedive. 


NEW CANNED FOODS 


Another factor that looms large in the 
picture over the next few years is the 
development and introduction of new 
canned foods. It sounds almost fantastic 
to recall that canned juices are relatively 
new items. None of the juices really 
gained a foothold until the early ’380s, 
yet last year’s pack exceeded 107 million 
cases. The orange juice pack alone in- 
creased in ten years from slightly more 
than one million cases to over 27 million. 
Production of fruit juices as a whole has 
more than tripled in ten years. Baby 
foods have jumped as much as 400%. 

There are other examples, less spec- 
tacular perhaps, but equally illuminat- 
ing. Canners and packers, through their 
greatly improved technological skills, 
have produced large packs of many 
items that are eagerly purchased by the 
housewife. Today we find such foods 
as canned ready-cooked fishcakes, ready- 
cooked hamburgers, canned whole chick- 
ens, frankfurters and other tasty meat 
products, and an increasingly popular 
pack of white potatoes. Actually lunch- 
eon meats, produced and sold in large 
volume, are comparatively new. Looking 
at it from another angle, we find the 
packers and distributors responding to 
the wishes of the ultimate consumer by 
putting up foods in convenient can sizes 
—the growth in the demand for 303’s in 
the past year has been substantial and 
some believe this size eventually will 
displace the Number 2. 


What I have to say about packs of 
new items can be summed up this way: 
We have not yet packed everything that 
can be canned profitably. I ask the can- 
ners and packers to continue and inten- 
sify their search for new canned foods. 
I ask the distributors to be just as dili- 
gent in their search for new products, to 
give them a fair test, and to merchan- 
dise them intelligently so that these 
products, too, can grow into respectable 
volume. 


COMPETITION 
When we think of merchandising, we 
think of competition and price. Will can- 
ned foods, over the next few years, be 
able to hold their own against a rapidly 
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growing market for frozen foods and the 
competition from the fresh produce indus- 
try, which is at last becoming merchan- 
dising-minded? Of course they can, pro- 
vided distributors and packers do not 
neglect the merchandising and pricing 
principles that have been learned over 
the years. 

Frozen foods are growing at a rapid 
pace, true, yet the tonnage is far below 
that of canned foods. Per capita con- 
sumption of canned fruits, juices and 
vegetables in 1948 totaled approximately 
76 pounds; for frozen, the total was only 
5.8 pounds. So far frozen foods are up 
against the same technical distribution 
problems they faced in their early years 
—chiefly transportation difficulties— but 
this does not mean the problem never 
will be solved. Housewives will force 
the industry to solve them because, 
frankly, some items lend themselves bet- 
ter to freezing than to canning and the 
housewives simply will demand the bet- 
ter product. Likewise, I expect to see 
continued gains on the part of frozen in 
the institutional field, this at the con- 
tinued expense of Number 10s. For the 
foreseeable future, however, distribution 
costs are so high, compared with canned 
foods, that frozen will of necessity re- 
main high-priced. Duplicated warehous- 
ing, selling and delivery facilities do not 
lead to lower distribution costs, and un- 
less the volume is handsome, profits are 
not too encouraging. 


In the case of fresh produce, which a 
number of distributors are seriously con- 
sidering, and which some feel is a na- 
tural forerunner of entry into the frozen 
field, I have a word of warning. There 
is evidence that prepackaging of pro- 
duce is great—great, that is, from the 
standpoint of the grower, the distributor, 


the retailer. Some tests have shown, 
however, that the housewife does not 
entirely share the enthusiasm of the in- 
dustry for prepackaged fresh vegetables. 
She questions the “freshness” of the 
packaged item, she often resents buying 
four tomatoes instead of one or two, and 
she gets no opportunity to pick and 
choose. To date it looks as though the 
volume of most frozen foods is at the ex- 
pense of fresh. If the opinions of a 
number of observers of the prepackaged 
field turn out to be correct, then possibly 
fresh may lose some more ground to froz- 
en unless great care is taken in select- 
ing items to be prepackaged. 


Competition from dried fruits has 
never been very serious for canned, and 
of late years demand has been declining. 
Dehydrated foods, which promised so 
much in the early days of the war, never 
did fulfili that promise. Electronically 
preserved? There has been talk in that 
direction, but so far it is not practical on 
a volume basis, and I believe it will be 
years before it is, if ever. 


I believe the packers and processors 
will find it necessary to reduce their own 
operating costs, including that paid out 
for raw materials, and to tailor the size 
of their packs to demand. I believe dis- 
tributors will have to continue their own 
paring of operating costs and at the 
same time increase the amount of intel- 
ligent promotion they place behind can- 
ned foods. With this job done, and can- 
ned foods held to a price level that gives 
the housewife her money’s worth, the in- 
dustry need not lower its sights from 
continued high-level consumption. If the 
job is well done, the years ahead will 
witness an actual increase in the total 
tonnage of food that moves in cans. 


A CANNER LOOKS AT THE CANNED FOODS INDUSTRY 


by JOHN L. BAXTER 


partner in H, C. Baxter & Co., Bruns-: 


wick, Me., and member of N.C.A. Con- 
ference Committee 


_T refuse to look at the whole canned 
foods industry. It has spread out so 
since | was a boy, that it makes me wall- 
eyed Just to think of attempting such 
a wide-spread view. When you shoot at 


the flock, you usually hit nothing. So 
I'll pic: my bird and confine my remarks 
to the seasonal eanners, the shock troops 
of the industry, the boys about whom 
Tenny:on wrote: “Theirs not to reason 


Why, ‘scirs but to do or die,” although in 
Spite o! that there are now considerably 
More \.an 600 of them, so maybe they 
et along all right after all. That’s en- 
Couraging, 


A scusonal canner is a hybrid, a mon- 
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grel. He’s neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring. He’s mighty like a mule in 
more ways than just his mixed parent- 
age. As the word seasonal implies, he 
operates during the season when he can 
obtain raw material. Included in this 
category are the vegetable, the fruit and 
berry, and the fish canners. 

The canners of vegetables, fruits and 
berries are half farmers; of fish, half 
fishermen. The other half of all three is 
manufacturer. Now that could be good 
if it were the better half of each occu- 
pation which combined to make these 
hybrids. If these canners enjoyed the 
public and governmental support ac- 
corded to agriculture, combined with 
such luxuries as fine establishments and 
highly paid staff personnel which real 
manufacturers possess, it would be fine. 
But they don’t; it is the other way 
round, 


These seasonal canners are heirs to all 
the hazards of agriculture without the 
privileges of nestling in the bosom of the 
public as represented by Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
are looked upon with suspicion by many 
of the powers that be who think they ex- 
ploit the farmers. Well, maybe they 
would if they could, but if they couldn’t 
how could they? I’ve never thought the 
prospects of exploiting farmers were 
promising enough to waste time explor- 
ing them. Sometimes I’ve even had a 
vague feeling that something like that 
was being done to us. 


As for the manufacturer’s privileges, 
when you operate a plant for only two 
or three months out of 12, you can’t af- 
ford frills; overhead is so burdensome 
in such operations, and working capital 
so hard to maintain, that a seasonal can- 
ner is able to invest in plant and in staff 
only what he must—not what he would 
like to. 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Time was when the canner needed very 
little working capital. In those happy 
days before World War I, the distributor 
considered it his proper function to take 
in, pay for and store right after pack 
his entire annual share of the canner’s 
production. Many conditions influenced 
the change to the present system where 
a large part of this burdensome func- 
tion has been pushed back upon the can- 
ner. There was hand-to-mouth buying, 
a buyer’s market, the rise of the chain 
store and super market, and, finally, the 
great increase in the number of canned 
food items produced. Now distributors 
just plain would not have warehouse 
room to perform such a function of 
equalizing the distribution, over a year’s 
period, of canned foods produced in a 
season of two or three months. You 
might say that the greatly increased de- 
mand for canned foods now forces the 
canner to accept a part of the distribu- 
tor’s functions. It is costly to store 
canned foods and the marketing hazards 
pricewise are greater, for it is a general 
custom to make at least a partial price 
reduction when prices go down, and un- 
usual for prices to follow the market 
up. Finally, there is the burden upon 
working capital. 


That working capital burden is par- 
ticularly serious right now. In the thir- 
ties, 200,000 cases of Fancy corn would 
tie up about $400,000. Today the same 
inventory would require $650,000 of 
working capital. To that increase of 
$250,000 some $50,000 must be added for 
increase in capital tied up in supply in- 
ventories, making a total of $300,000. 
That is more than was often thought 
necessary back in the thirties in the way 
of total capital for a packer of that size. 
Only the abundance of bank credit al- 
lows many of us to stay in business. Be- 
sides that, depreciation is now insuffi- 
cient to take care of necessary expendi- 
tures for replacement of worn out and 
obsolete plant, machinery and equipment. 
The major part of depreciation charges 
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is on the basis of the old dollar, but pur- 
chases are made with dollars worth only 
about half as much. That compels the 
canner nowadays to put more money an- 
nually into plant than the amount 
charged off to depreciation. Money in- 
vested in plant is just that much less in 
quick assets on the balance sheet. The 
distributor is faced with the same prob- 
lem of finding capital to carry inven- 
tories at present price levels. One way 
he meets it is by reducing the size of 
his inventories, which is the same as say- 
ing he leaves the goods longer in the 
canner’s hands. The canner can’t push 
them back onto the grower, so he just 
has to grin and bear it. 

By now you may reasonably wonder 
what the point is of my describing the 
various hardships connected with being 
a seasonal canner. Doesn’t everybody 
have difficulties to contend with, and 
what of it if those of seasonal canners 
are considerably greater than the aver- 
age? What good does it do for canner 
or distributor to worry about them? 

Well, it doesn’t do any good to worry 
about them but it is profitable to be 
aware of them so as to plan how to re- 
duce them. The canner must know 
them, weigh them and somehow cope 
with them; or pretty soon he won’t be a 
canner any more. It is tough enough 
being a canner, but it is even tougher 
being bankrupt. As for the distributor, 
if he is to have canned foods to sell, 
there have got to be canners to can them. 
Immaculate Conception and motherless 
production of canned foods have not yet 
been worked out by the Scientists. 


AN ECONOMIC TEAM 


Society means “an association, a group 
of people working together for a common 
purpose.” When you say “economic so- 
ciety,” you mean groups of people work- 
ing together for a common economic pur- 
pose. Add “modern” to “economic so- 
ciety” and with one word you’ve said 
that an almost impossibly complex rela- 
tionship has grown up between groups, 
sub-groups and super-groups until a 
sneeze by the little fellow way down at 
the bottom of the line may well cause 
the giant up top to start blowing his 
nose, or even his top. 

These groups do, however, have com- 
mon purposes. Maybe they aren’t con- 
scious of those purposes, but they are the 
economic justification for their existence. 
So it is with the two groups here today; 
the canners and the distributors. They 
are two intermediate sections, or com- 
ponents, of the food-to-consumer group. 
The first section is the farmer group. 
You can’t get along without them. They 
are assisted by sections of many other 
groups, Government, machinery manu- 
facturers, fertilizer and insecticide man- 
ufacturers, etc. Then come the can- 
ners, with labor closely associated, 
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and with services required from many 
other trades. Transportation and brokers 
link the canner to the wholesale distribu- 
tor. Then comes the retail distributor 
and finally the consumer, with innumer- 
able services contributed by other types 
of industry all along the line. It is a 
human chain, with the overall function 
of bridging the gap between the produc- 
tion job of the farmer and the hunger 
of the consumer. It is a long way from 
farmer’s field to consumer’s stomach, but 
when the chain holds together, when the 
team functions properly as a team, the 
flow is smooth and the job is easy. When, 
however, one link starts kinking up and 
puts double strain on another, or one mem- 
ber of the team carries out only a part 
of his assignment, things start to go 
wrong. 


I’m neither wise enough, nor conceited 
enough, to attempt to act as coach for 
this team of ours—farmer, canner, labor, 
transportation, broker, distributor, and 
retailer—whose goal is feeding the con- 
sumer. But I can and do point out that 
we are a team. Each member should be 
conscious of this and act accordingly. 
Each should know what the goal is; all 
should agree on the assignments of each, 
and each should carry out his own as- 
signment. This is a professional team, 
so each member should have suitable in- 
centive—pay—to put it bluntly. 


At the moment it looks as if the can- 
ner is assuming more and more of the 
farmer’s job, in the form of various 
grower services, as well as an increasing 
amount of the distributor’s functions, by 
shipping in small lots and carrying fi- 
nancial and storage burdens. That’s all 
right if the canner is able to do it and 
wants to, and if his salary is increased. 
But although more pay for more service 
is justifiable in a way, that would un- 
balance the team. So I don’t think more 
pay is the answer; and I do think that 
better appreciation of individual func- 
tions, better performance of those func- 
tions and more cooperation are the solu- 
tion. Granted that I’m looking at the 
problem from the canner’s viewpoint. 
Maybe we are derelict in some of our 
duties, but that doesn’t excuse others 
for their shortcomings. Let them tell 
us also of the motes in our eyes and we’ll 
have a try at casting them out, too. 


CANNER SHORTCOMINGS 


Right now I can tell you of some of 
them. We should devise better incen- 
tives to farmers to deliver high quality 
raw material. We should more often 
throw away very poor raw material in- 
stead of packing it. We should not take 
advantage of a seller’s market to the 
extent of profiteering. We should im- 
prove our understanding of the problems 
of our growers, our employees and our 
distributors, so that we can cooperate 
with them more sympathetically and more 
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intelligently. We should know more about | } 


the consumers requirements and desires, 


and about what our prices mean in terms | 


of consumer prices. That section of the 
industry which is composed of canners 


who market their own brands has done |~ 


a good job in that direction; may have 
even encroached some on the distribu. 
tor’s functions. But the rest of the in. 


dustry—the buyer’s-label canners—knoy | } 


little and often care less what happens 
to their product once they have divested 
themselves of ownership. Their slogan 
is “When the distributors buy them, they 
own them; period.” Of course that isn’t 
team-work, they’re the canner’s goods 
even though under the distributor's 
label. The buyer’s-label canner needs to 
be nearly as much concerned about dis- 
tribution and consumption as does the 
packer’s-brand man. 

As for the distributor, I can remem. 
ber when anything he could do to the re- 
tailer and via him to the consumer was 
all right. That has changed greatly and 
now it is a matter of doing everything 
“for” instead of “to.” That, however, 
can be and often is, overdone. In his 
anxiety to serve retailer and consumer 
there is great temptation for the dis- 


tributor to depress canner prices too | 


greatly when he catches the canner over- 
loaded. Certainly oversupply requires 
lower prices to create demand sufficient 
to move the supply. But such price 
pressure should be suitable to the occa- 
sion and not of the sort designed to start 
all the canners running towards the 
exits. And price alone doesn’t sell goods. 
Theoretically grower, canner, distribu- 
tor and consumer should be glad when 
there are good crops, more food to eat. 
Actually the canner and the grower all 
too often are worried sick by this very 
success in doing their production job. | 
grant you that production must not be 
blind to consumption; but distribution 
should also be something more than auc- 
tioneering. 


PRIVILEGE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
RELATED 


I’m afraid this all sounds very idealis- 
tic; and ideals seem of late to be in bad 
repute; yet it is now of all times, when 
we need to be proud of them, to keep 
them strong, and make them dynamic. 
For instance, responsibility is an ideal, 


something in which one gives of himself; | 
while privilege is nearly the opposite, a | 
condition of taking. The two, however, | 


are closely related or should be, because 
the more privileges a person has, the 
more responsibility he should assume. 
The United States is the most privileged 


nation in the world. We here today en 


joy privileges above those of the average ~ 


citizen. We are duty-bound, therefore, to 
take our responsibilities seriously. 

We believe in a democratic form of 
government and in a private-enterprise 


system of economics. The thought of any © 
other governmental form and economi¢ | 


system horrifies us. Yet all too often we 
accept, even grab, the privileges which 
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our way of life offers without paying for 
them by accepting their contingent re- 
sponsibilities. For instance, I wonder 
how many of us carried out his responsi- 
bility of voting in the last national elec- 
tion? I hope it was a higher percentage 
than that of the Nation as a whole 

We like too well to get something for 
nothing. When we do that we are ex- 
ploiting someone. Democracy and private 
enterprise are fine ideals, but they de- 
pend upon people to fulfill them. We can 
make them strong or we can destroy 
them, depending upon how well or how 
poorly we accept and carry out our re- 
sponsibilities. It may seem absurd to 
imagine a bunch of canners and distri- 
butors as warriors for democracy against 
communism; but, although our sector 
may be rather small, we have our part 


to play in the world wide conflict, and 
that part is in keeping democracy true 
and private-enterprise not only enter- 
prising but human. 

The so-called communistic system 
works on the principle of a machine, a 
machine driven by a huge central power 
system. Each part is forced to perform 
its functions, or break and be thrown 
away. The democratic concept is that 
of a team with its members working to- 
gether, each voluntarily doing his full 
share. Can the regimentation of Com- 
munism prove itself superior to the in- 
dividual freedom of democracy? Is co- 
ercion more effective than cooperation? 
On us, and on millions more like us, lies 
the responsibility of proving that the an- 
swer is “NO.” 


A DISTRIBUTOR 
by G. T. McCARTNEY 


Merchandise Manager, The H. D. Lee 
Company, Ine. 


It was with some hesitation that I ac- 
cepted this privilege of speaking to you, 
but, it seemed an opportunity to reach a 
large segment of the canning industry 
on a matter that needs attention—not 
only in the industry’s interest but in the 
interest of their distributors. I refer to 
the need of some aggressive effort to sell 
canned foods to the housewife. 


The meat industry has its Meat Insti- 


_ tue and a very effective program. The 


dairy branch and others of the food in- 
dustry have joined with segments of the 
canned food industry (such as canners 
of Peaches, Peas, Cherries, and Pine- 
apple), to inerease the consumption of 
their products on a large scale and they 
have developed effective promotions. 


This has been helpful, as far as it 
went, but I feel we need something more 


fundamental — something more basic — - 


for the entire canned foods industry. We 
need a combined program backed by the 
canners, growers, can companies, ma- 
chine and label companies, sugar and 
seed conipanies, brokers, wholesale gro- 


cers an’ retailers. The program should 
be set ») for a period of two or three 
_ years, .» even longer. A program of 
| shorter (uration will not get the job 
done. 
How 


‘ten have you heard people ask a 


Waiter ‘Are the peaches listed on the 


menu conned or fresh?” 
Then what happens? 


So often the person orders if they are 
fresh and passes the item if it is canned. 


B This applies not only to Peaches but 


fruits and vegetables all along the line. 
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POINTS THE WAY 


CORRECTION NEEDED 


Why have a great majority of consum- 
ers come to feel something is better be- 
cause it is fresh rather than canned?— 
simply because we have not made any 
great effort to correct this misunder- 
standing. 


It is not necessary to go into the argu- 
ments here—we all know them. But 
the consumer has the idea ingrained so 
firmly in her mind that fresh fruits and 
vegetables are better than canned that 
we, who are more or less experts, have 
difficulty selling, not only her, but even 
the members of our own families on the 
canned products. 


Why not tell the consumer of the out- 
standing qualities of canned foods? — 
foods of the finest flavor, picked when at 
the point of perfection and sealed in the 
finest of steel cans, deliver a product 
even better than the so-called fresh prod- 
uct which may have been picked for days 
and shipped hundreds of miles before it 
was offered to the consumer. Products 
grown from seeds developed after years 
of research—products especially grown 
—when sealed in a can produce the finest 
flavored foods of all. 


Sea foods, especially selected for flavor 
and then sealed in sanitary cans for the 
consumer’s ready use without processing, 
are a wonderful convenience for the 
housewife. 


One could go on almost indefinitely re- 
lating why canned foods are superior 
to many other types which through mis- 


understanding of the actual merits, are ‘ 


now preferred. 


Canned foods are much more conveni- 
ent. Mrs. Housewife can carry a supply 
in any handy place for months, or even 
years at a time, and, in most cases, they 
are more economical than other food 
items. 


Canned foods have advanced less in 
price than almost any other food item. 
They are more economical because they 
contain no waste. The public is inter- 
ested in reducing the cost of living and 
this “public opinion” recently elected a 
President who seemed to have no chance. 


MARKET FOR LOWER GRADES 

On first thought you might think the 
foregoing applies to only the better 
grades but, in spite of most skillful ef- 
forts, all canners produce lower grades 
which must be sold. This line of thought 
in the way of promotion also applies to 
the selling of lower grades. We have 
certain classes of people who prefer dif- 
ferent grades of food. I have heard many 
say they like canned fruit in light syrup, 
or even without syrup, because they feel 
the so-called fancy fruit has so much 
sugar added that the flavor is lost. 

However, we know water-pack fruit 
has been in the dumps for the past three 
years. Why? 

Do you think that all the bakers have 
passed on or have quit using water-pack 
fruit altogether?—-and have decided 
there is no place for fruit pies? 

No—that is not the case. 

Prices on water-pack fruits got so 
high that competitive pies took the busi- 
ness. There is a place for this business 
today just as there was eight years ago, 
—with the proper promotion. 

You probably noticed that even though 
the price of Red Pitted Cherries increas- 
ed more than that of almost any other 
fruit, cherry pie was available right 
through the war and it was consumed. 

Why? Because the cherry packers got 
behind red pitted cherries and sold them 
to the public. 

A consumer package containing just 
enough for one pie might be an idea. 
Some housewives dislike buying a raw 
material in a container that makes it 
necessary for them to serve the same 
item twice or more within a limited time. 


In years of over-production, concen- 
trated effort might be put forth on the 
particular items or grade in oversupply. 

Statistics show that, after every war, 
there have been increased sales of can- 
ned foods. But why wait for another 
war? That, we hope, will come too late 
for you to benefit from it. 

Why not do something now? 

There is a need for canned foods and 


consumption could be increased if some- 
thing was done about it NOW. 


DO A THOROUGH JOB 


This sort of thing shouldn’t be gone 
into in a half-hearted way. We will 
have to make up our minds to put on a 
large, well organized campaign of long 
duration. 

Those in the few industries who have 
made an effort along this line are famil- 
iar with the process of setting up funds 
for this sort of activity. 

This effort should be started by telling 
the consumer the benefits of. using can- 
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ned food, sanitary conditions of can- 
neries, inspection by the Food and Drug 
Department and economy in using can- 
ned foods; the special care used in select- 
ing seed and variety, the special care 
used in preparing the ground, spraying 
and thinning orchards, the care taken 
to use fruit or vegetables at the right 
time, how it is quickly sealed in sterile 
containers which preserve their perfect 
flavor and all of the nutritional advan- 
tages not possible with the so-called 
fresh fruit or vegetables. 


Improvement in labels is needed. A 
tie-up could be made between the adver- 
tising and the labels. 


Let’s get out of the rut we are in! I 
don’t think we are going anywhere when 
we simply produce canned foods and 
make no cooperative effort to sell them 
to the consumer. We mustn’t forget 
there is a turnover in consumers. The 
housewife who was an enthusiastic user 
of canned foods ten years ago may be 
dead now but, if not, it is a sure thing 
she is going to die some time. 

Let’s not assume canned foods are just 
“accepted.” 

There is a tremendous variation in 
the diet of the people of different na- 
tions. In many foreign countries, can- 
ned foods are not used. 

Why is it they are consumed in abun- 
dance in some places and practically not 
at all in others? 

What I am trying to put over is that 
food habits can be changed. While this 
country is probably the largest consumer 
of canned foods per capita, it is obvious 
that canned foods consumption can be in- 
creased immensely, and it seems to me 
that in addition to the thousands of dol- 
lars we spend to develop brand prefer- 
ence, industry itself should do some- 
thing about overcoming the prejudice 
that exists against canned foods. 

While practically nothing has been 
done about it and no one has really set- 
tled the problem, let’s go back to the 
days of Eddie Hume, once President of 
the National Canners’ Association, who 
had a slogan—‘*What the canned foods 
industry needs is a new can opener.” 

Let’s make it easier for the housewife 
to use canned foods. When you see the 
implements used by some housewives in 
opening canned foods you will wonder 
why they serve them at all. There is a 
great chance for something to be done 
about this problem. 


CAN SIZES 


There are a few other points that 
might be mentioned. One is the matter 
of can sizes. I predict in this postwar 
period of real competition there is going 
to be more stress laid on turnover and 
giving the housewife what she wants 
when she wants it. With as many can 
sizes as we had before the war, it is very 
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difficult for distributors to keep stocks 
up. This makes an unnecessarily high 
number of duplications with a corres- 
pondingly high investment. 


I am sure the canners here understand 
the advantages of mass production in 
putting through volume without stop- 
ping to change lines. Why not make 
some effort to standardize can sizes? 

There has been a lot said about this 
but not enough done about it. Many 
sizes could be dropped. 

Instead of making new sizes every 
time markets change, why not decide on 
practical sizes and stay with them? 


SOME OTHER POINTS 


Label allowance is a problem particu- 
larly for private label distributors. We 
all pay a great deal more for our labels 
than the standard allowances; in fact, 
many canners pay more for their own 
labels than they allow a distributor. The 
distributor should receive an allowance 
at least equal to the cost of the packer’s 
label; in fact, I feel he should receive 
all he pays for his own label because the 
extra expense put in such labels is in- 
tended to facilitate sales which is in 
the interest of the canner. 


New items being put on the market 
should be tested in a market before be- 
ing sold generally. Many items have 
been killed in their first offering by not 
being in the proper size container or 
some other weak merchandising point. 
This could be avoided if a market test 
was made before offering. 

Loading of cars should be watched 
more carefully especially as long as cars 
are loaded as they are now—to maxi- 


mum carrying capacity. I notice some 
of our shippers have made big improve- 
ments in the past year. Some seem to be 
getting even worse. 


Distributors receiving cars on a stop | 
over basis must take more care in level- if 
ing off the partial car which goes on to } 
the final stop. Considerable savings can 
be made here. 


My company, many years ago, woke 
up to the fact that we must consider the 
problems of our retail outlets. We have 
had a large voluntary chain for more 
than twenty years. We who are respon- 
sible for merchandising must give first 
thought in our decisions to the question 
of whether or not “this” is good for the — 
retailer. We go back even as far as the 
consumer in our considerations. Is the 
product right? Is the can size right? — 
Is the retail price right? ; 


The old days of the wholesale grocer 
buying something, dumping it on the re- 
tailer and letting him worry from there 
on is gone. The modern and alert man- 
facturer is following the same course. 
He must have in mind at all times the 
interest of the consumer, the retailer and 
the wholesaler. 


The old adage that “the survival of the 
fittest and the devil take the hindmost” 
is out of date. The canner or manufac- 
turer who fails to give first considera- 
tion to the benefits of his customers is 
bound to fail. 


This, therefore, is an appeal to those 
in the canning industry to work with 
us and not on us. This is as much or 
more in their interest as it is in ours. 

I believe something will be done about 
some of the things I have mentioned, 
more particularly the matter of doubling 
or trebling canned foods consumption, 
which is altogether possible but some- 
thing must be done about it immediately. 


ry 


THE MAN WHO WAS SAVED 


by MORRIS I. PICKUS 
President, The Personnel Institute, Inc. 


My good friend, “Red” Motley, Presi- 
dent of Parade Publications, maintains 
that anyone can make a product, but 
nothing happens until somebody sells it. 

The consensus of the experts indicates 
that there will have to be more selling 
done in the canned foods industry in 
1949. 

That old devil “OVER-PRODUC- 
TION” is fast catching up with our abil- 
ity to consume. 

For the past quarter of a century, I 
have had an opportunity to work first 
hand with nearly 100,000 salesmen in 
many diversified industries. 

At the start of this talk I want to 
make three direct statements: 

1. What you don’t know can hurt you. 

2. You can change human nature. 

3. You can be better than you are. 

My topic this afternoon deals with the 
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subject “A Salesman Looks at the Canned ~ 
Foods Industry”. Let us look at the can- ~ 
ned foods industry, but let us look at it j 4 
from the human side. 

The three flat statements that I have | P 
just made concern the people in the can- | 
ned foods industry and in the Wholesale | 
Grocery business, and in the entire food |) 
industry. 


I emphasize strongly that People are | 
the most important part of any business, 7 
and especially the Food business. 

Therefore, I was shocked when I he card | 
the General Sales Manager of a large” 
wholesale grocery concern make this 7 
statement: 


“I don’t want smart salesmen in the | 
wholesale grocery business—that’s 
dow’ t hire high school graduates as oot | 
men” 

Further inquiry developed the fact | 
that this man had never completed more 
than two years of high school himself 
and had set up in that large business 3) 
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(Continued) 


rule that he favors men who had a maxi- 
mum of a two-year high school educa- 
tion. 

In that same company, thousands of 
man hours of valuable time were being 
absolutely wasted in the initial training 
of wholesale grocery salesmen, and fur- 
ther inquiry developed the facts that this 
induction training was actually of very 
jittle value. 

| could go further and tell you about 
two other wholesale grocers, one of 
whom stated he could use 50 and the 
other 100 new salesmen in order to cover 
new territories. In both cases two years 
had gone by and at the latest hearing 
management had _ procrastinated and 
were still at the “well, we-will-have-to- 
get around-to-that-someday” stage. 

Now you can’t sell anything, and par- 
ticularly canned foods, if the wholesaler 
and the retailer doesn’t have an adequate 
supply of competently-trained sales per- 
sonnel. 


I agree that we should increase our ad- 
vertising budgets. I agree that the re- 
tailer—both independent, chain or super 
market — should do everything in his 
power to merchandise canned foods. 


But gentlemen, all of this effort, con- 
structive as it is, will not do a good job 
unless we have modern, constructive, 
powerful, creative, high-type, aggressive 
sales efforts tied in with the merchandis- 
ing and advertising activities. 

I hold in my hand the aptitude evalua- 
tion reports on eleven salesmen for a na- 
tionally-known canning concern. In fact, 
management members of that firm are 
right in this room. 

These reports are on men who call on 


the retailer and men who call on the 
wholesaler. 

These men were evaluated over two 
years ago. Management received an em- 


_ployee evaluation report revealing the 


areas of strength and weakness on each 
man. Each individual received an Em- 
ployee Improvement Report, and his 
manager sat down and counseled with 
him and pointed out to that man specific- 
ally what he should do to improve him- 
self. 

Just last week we checked on these 
eleven men, and here is the “proof of the 
pudding” ; 

Three of the retail men took the ad- 
vice of management based on the apti- 
tude reports and organized programs of 
self-improvement. They have all been 
promoted to wholesale selling positions. 

One man who indicated that he was 
not interested in the selling of canned 
foods (although he had been on the pay- 
roll for nearly 10 years) has left the 
company and has gone into a different 
type of business with his brother. 

Out of the remaining.8 wholesale and 
retail salesmen engaged in the distribu- 
tion of canned foods, 7 showed a marked 
increase in their production. 


A WHITE ELEPHANT 


The tests revealed one man as “below 
average”. He is below average because 
neither management nor the man has 
planned anything to help him to follow 
through on a constructive program. 

He is still a “White Elephant”. 

What do I mean by White Elephant? 
Well, here is a visual form I am going 
to put on the blackboard a small white 
elephant (ILLUSTRATING). 


Partial view of the exhibits. Booth of Burt Machine Companyin the foreground. 
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One picture is worth ten thousand 
words. What you see you remember 
seven times as well as what you hear. 
Therefore, when I present this display 
of White Elephants, I believe you will 
remember them for a long time. 


That white elephant is a young man. 
He is 26 years old. He was 21 years old 
when he went to work. He has been em- 
ployed for five years, so he is 26 years 
old. He may be an inside man or an out- 
side man; he may be a bookkeeper or he 
may be a young sales trainee. That 
young man has been working for five 
years and he is a White Elephant. 

He is a White Elephant and he doesn’t 
like his job. He is not particularly sold 
on his company. He is unhappy. He 
wants to quit. He lacks proper MOTI- 
VATION, so he is a white elephant. 
BUT, HIS MANAGEMENT DOES 
NOT KNOW IT. 


If Management bought a line of mer- 
chandise that didn’t move and they were 
still carrying the White Elephant mer- 
chandise on their shelves, THEY 
WOULD DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
IT. If they took a lease five years ago 
in a certain part of town and the town 
moved the other way and didn’t have a 
100 percent location any more, the Board 
of Directors would sit up nights until 
that particular problem had been over- 
come. 

If you manufacture a product that 
doesn’t move and it becomes a WHITE 
ELEPHANT, everybody knows about it. 
But it seems that being HUMAN we are 
at a loss to recognize or cope with 
HUMAN White Elephants. We can 


measure the loss on a tangible White 
Elephant but we cannot begin to esti- © 
mate the loss on this young man—a loss 
incurred just because nothing was done 
to stimulate his progress and self-devel- 
opment. 
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I will now put on the display board 
another White Elephant—a little fatter, 
a little bigger: (Illustrates) This is the 
same young fellow and he has been with 
the company for ten long years. He is now 
31 years old. Somebody died, so he got 
a promotion. He was pushed up one 
notch and gets a little more money. He 
didn’t quit five years ago because his 
wife was going to have a baby and he 
wanted to buy a new home. He was 
afraid to quit, BUT HE DIDN’T TELL 
MANAGEMENT. He stayed on the job 
and now he has been with the Company 
ten years. He is not producing to capa- 
city and is still not particularly happy. 
He is still a White Elephant. 

Now I place on the board a bigger and 
fatter White Elephant—the same man. 
(Illustrates) He has been with the com- 
pany for 15 years and is now fat in the 
stomach and fat in the head. Last year 
at the annual banquet, management gave 
him a 15-year button for service. He has 
been with the company for 15 years and 
is a fixture in more ways than one. 


Lo and behold, we now reveal the 
fourth big white elephant (Illustrates) 
and you can all see that he is now a gi- 
gantic white elephant. He has been with 
the company for 20 years. He is con- 
sidered a steady, dependable employee. 
Someone had an OPINION and he is now 
a department head. But no one knows 
exactly how far he has progressed. No 
measure has been made as to how much 
of his capacity he has been using. He 
has been on the job for 20 years and 
THEN something happens. Management 
wants to expand; they may want to open 
up a new branch. Perhaps someone has 
left the company and someone has to be 
promoted. In desperation because they 
need a man, they pick him and make him 
the manager of a branch store or the 
manager of a very important department 
—and when put to the acid test—he 
FAILS. He flops because he wasn’t 
ready for that job. They can’t fire him. 
He’s been with the company for 20 years 
—so he is demoted. He goes back to being 
a White Elephant and stays with man- 
agement the rest of his life and gets 
deeper and deeper in that rut until he 
finally reaches the grave. 


SUCCESS DEPENDS ON PEOPLE 


This has been true about the 50 larg- 
est corporations in the country. It is 
equally true of the smaller companies. 
We just do not spend enough time and 
money “Building our Men”. 


Today, management says, “We need 
steady, productive men’. I heard a Sales 
Manager say “I had five salesmen—I 
just fired three—I need three new men”. 
Every time an executive makes a state- 
ment that he needs men, he is indicting 
HIMSELF. He is proving to the world 
that he has been a poor manager of men 
or has failed to give enough thought and 
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attention the problem of building man- 
power. 

Why is this problem of building man- 
power so important today in 1949? When 
you go into business you must have the 
“Three M’s”: I mean Money, Materials 
and Manpower. Most of us during the 
war did pretty well and we made plenty 
of money. In fact, in many cases we had 
so much money we couldn’t use it in our 
own business. If you are a good risk, 
money is not a problem to you. Materials 
are prettly well alike. Whether you are 
selling one line or a competing line, there 
usually is not too much difference be- 
tween them. 


So where is the difference? The dif- 
ference is fundamentally in People and 
85 percent of the success of your busi- 
ness will depend on your people and their 
ability to out-think and out-sell your 
competition. 

I would like to get a note of agree- 
ment. I want you to be mentally affirma- 
tive. I want you to agree with me and say, 
“Pickus, you’re right! 85 percent of my 
success depends on people”. If you be- 
lieve that and I believe that, then we 
will be in tune and you will understand 
the message I am trying to get over to 
you. 


TESTING PEOPLE 


You say, “Pickus, of course we want to 
build our men, but how are we going to 
do it?” I am going to show you how, but 
first I am going to display on this board 
the titles of 8 reliable psychological tests, 
a knowledge of which are essential for a 
clear understanding of how you can im- 
prove your own people. These tests rep- 
resent technical yardsticks used in MEA- 
SURING people. 


On the subject of the measurement of 
people by means of aptitude testing, I 
want to add a word of caution. 

Aptitude testing has been oversold in 
this country. In many cases it is a ques- 
tion of the blind leading the blind. 


Academic psychologists who have 
never had any practical experience in 
business are attempting to evaluate prac- 
tical business situations purely on the 
basis of aptitude tests, and they are fail- 
ing. 

Aptitude testing is only part of a com- 
plete selection and improvement pro- 
gram; unless you have a complete pro- 
gram you may find that aptitude testing 
alone may not produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Using a salesman as an example, what 
specifically do we test for? 


(1) We test for Extroversion. That 
means the ability to think outside of 
yourself. A successful salesman is ex- 
troverted. He doesn’t worry over fail- 
ure. He likes to work with people. 

(2) The successful salesman is Domin- 
ant. He has confidence. He can lead 
people. 
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(3) A salesman must believe in him- 
self, his company and in his product. 
Successful salesmen must have a high 
degree of Self-Confidence. 

(4) Social Dependence is the fourth 
personality characteristic of a success- 
ful salesman. That means to what degree 
the individual depends on people. Is he 
a lone wolf? If he is low on social de- 
pendence you can hire him as a night 
watchman because he doesn’t have to 
talk to anybody. If you have a man who 
is too high in social dependence, he is 
liable to agree with everything the cus- 
tomer says about getting a big discount. 

(5) Sales Aptitude—and that is the 
measurement to determine whether the 
man has the drive for successful selling. 
I don’t care how smart a man he is, if 
he won’t work he is not a salesman. 

(6) Mental Ability—is the sixth qual- 
ity and that is the ability to learn. On 
some jobs you need a high degree of 
learning ability and on other jobs it is 
a liability rather than an asset. 

(7) Vocabulary —in certain lines of 
business a high vocabulary is a detri- 
ment. Many times we want a man who 
can talk at the customer level. In other 
fields of business a highly-developed and 
flexible vocabulary is an absolute “must”. 

(8) Social Intelligence—measures tact 
and diplomacy. This is the ability to 
adjust one’s self to every situation. 


THE MAN WHO WAS SAVED 


Gentlemen, I am now going to dem- 
onstrate the dramatic story of “THE 
CASE OF THE MAN WHO WAS 
SAVED”. The title sounds like a detec- 
tive story or a soap opera, but it is a 
true story. 

On April 7, 1949 in the State of Michi- 
gan, a salesman employed by a company 
for two years was aptitude-tested. He 
wasn’t tested for employment but was 
tested because the company conducted a 
personnel audit. They wanted an inven- 
tory made of everybody in their organ- 
ization. They wanted to find out which 
people were strong and which people 
were weak. They didn’t want to fire 
anybody, but they wanted to help the 
weak people, and by so doing strengthen 
their organization. 

The results of this man’s tests were 
as follows: 

Extroversion—he scored slightly below 
average—49 

Dominance—he scored 45 

Self-Confidence—he went down to 35 

Social Dependence — he scored 90, 
which meant he was overly dependent 
upon others—too easy-going—and that 
is not the personality of a strong sales- 
man 

Sales Aptitude —here he scored 71, 
which is low 

Mental Ability—here he scored 18 out 
of 100 

Vocabulary—here he scored 47 out of 
100 

Social Intelligence—he scored 16. The 
social intelligence score indicates whether 
you know how to be tactful and diplo- 
matic with people 
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Would you have hired that man for 
that business? Would you have hired that 
man knowing that he had these definite 
areas of weakness? We would not have 
recommended him to you. However, this 
man had been employed by that com- 
pany for two years and we said to his 
district manager, “That’s the story. 
What do you want to do?” The man- 
ager gave us the right answer. He said, 
“T like the boy. I didn’t realize he was 
as weak as your tests indicate, but I am 
going to keep him. He is my responsi- 
bility. He has been with me for two 
years. What should I do to build him 


up? 

We said, “What does a mother do 
when she has a sick baby? Does she 
spend as much time housecleaning or 
does she pay more attention to the baby? 
You have a sick baby on your hands. 
You must spend three to five times as 
much TIME with that man as you spend 
with any other man in your branch. We 
have outlined a specific Personal Im- 
provement Program that will have to be 
supervised by you. 

The man must develop himself in sev- 
eral specific directions and we recom- 
mend the following: 

A—Several courses in public speaking. 

B—Planned reading of one recom- 
mended book every month. 

C—Courses in salesmanship and _ per- 
sonality development. 

D—Engaging in outside activities — 
joining various Clubs. 


OLD GUARD DINNER—One of the more pleasant features of 
this year’s dinner for the “Old Timers” was the inclusion of the 
ladics for the first time... A homey touch was provided in the 
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That was in 1939, the war started, al- 
locations came in, and we lost track of 
that man—and then lo and behold, on 
November 24, 1944, the same man was 
retested because they wanted to find out 
whether he could be promoted to a super- 
visory job. This time he scored: 

Extorversion—99 

Dominance—99 Plus 

Self-Confidence—96 

Social Dependence—75 

Sales Aptitude—T75 

Mental Ability—46 

Vocabulary—82 

Social Intelligence—24 


The test scores showed a man who was 
about ready for supervisory work. He 
looked like a different man. He was 
outgoing, controlled selling situations, 
had confidence in himself. He was cap- 
able of standing on his own feet—of 
taking the initiative. His mental ability 
was about average and his vocabulary 
had improved tremendously. He was still 
not an outstanding salesman, and he had 
much to learn about handling social situ- 
ations. However, most important were 
the personality changes which showed 
that he was capable of handling himself. 


Our recommended SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM had begun to show 
results! That man had taken several 
public speaking courses, he had been 
reading a good book on personal devel- 
opment every month for five years and 
the manager had spent TIME counseling 
with him. WE RECOMMENDED THAT 
MAN FOR PROMOTION TO THE SU- 


PERVISORY LEVEL. 

The scene shifts to 1947 when the 
branch manager had been moved from 
the State of Michigan to New York City 
and was now national manager and he 
wanted to know whether this man was 
capable of being his assistant at the New 
York Headquarters. So we tested him 
again. His scores now were: 

Extroversion—95. On Extrovresion he 
dropped down to 95. 

Dominance — 93. On Dominance he 
dropped down to 93. This was better for 
an executive because we didn’t want him 
to be too aggressive. 

Self-Confidence—90. 

Social Dependence—About 80—a satis- 
factory sales executive’s score. 

Sales Aptitude—80. He still wasn’t a 
topnotch salesman but he had more of 
the profile of an executive. 

Mental Ability—60. His mental ability 
went up to 60. He was a slow learner 
but what he learned he would remember, 
and he was thorough. 

Vocabulary—87. His vocabulary went 
up again to around 87. 

Social Intelligence—50. This indicated 
continual growth. 

We recommended his promotion as As- 
sistant to the National Manager and 
submitted specific suggestions for fur- 
ther self-development. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the story 
of eight years of a man’s life. As he 
put it: 

“Thank God I am with a company who 
realizes the need for the measurement of 
human beings and who are willing to 
spend the time and the money to invest 
in me and help me grow. I’m glad there 
is an organization like The Personnel 
Institute and others who can scientific- 


presentation of service pins when Retiring President Arthur I. 
Judge, Editor of this publication, presented his son, Arthur J., 
with a 30 year pin. ; 
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ally analyze and correct a man’s weak- 
nesses”’. 


He said further, “I was making $250.00 
a month eight years ago. I was promoted 
to a job at $400.00 and now I am getting 
$800.00 a month. If I hadn’t been mea- 
sured and given the opportunity to im- 
prove. I would still be pounding the 
pavement in the State of Michigan at 
$250.00 a month”. 


I get enthused about this important 
work because during the past 14 years 
I have seen many examples of “lost” men 
who were salvaged by companies who 
use modern manpower improvement tech- 
niques. The point that I am trying to 
get over to you this morning is that 
If you will take more time to understand 
your people, you can get them to improve 
themselves! 


The need for man power improvement 
is so great there should be as many “per- 
sonnel institutes” in this country as 
there are schools. There is tremendous 
HUMAN WASTE in business and there 
isn’t a business that would not be 30 to 
50 percent better if management would 
unleash the power and ability that is 
locked in the hearts and in the minds of 
its men! 


I now want to come to the most opti- 
mistie portion of this talk. 


I believe in the canned fod industry. 


I believe that if it will develop its 
people in the same proportion that it has 
developed its manufacturing processes, 
its advertising programs and its dis- 
tributive processes, it can reach amazing 
proportions. 


I say this is optimistic because just 
last week I had luncheon with the Vice 
President of one of the large food com- 
panies in this country. 


This company employs over 1000 sales- 
men calling on the retailers. 


He is trying to sell his management on 
the fact that the average grocery sales- 
man is underpaid. 50% of his salesmen 
average between $50.00 and $57.50 a 
week, and that is too low to meet today’s 
standard of living. 


Of greater importance is the fact that 
they continue to invest $1500.00 during 
the first year on selecting, inducting and 
training a man. 


Of even greater importance is the fact 
that that company continues to invest 
$1000.00 a year per salesman for sales 
training, self-improvement and sales de- 
velopment. 

This company has a fixed budget of 
over $250,000.00 a year for sales train- 
ing. Others are making similar invest- 


ments. For instance, one of the largest 
wholesale grocers voted a budget of $50,- 
000.00 to be devoted exclusively to sales 
training in 1949. 


This is indeed very good news! It is 
my sincere hope that many canners and 
many wholesale grocers will start think- 
ing about what they can do for their 
men. 


For instance, a small wholesale grocer 
with 12 salesmen, can set up a budget of 
$500.00 a year per man, or a total of 
$6000.00 yearly. 


I can say to that wholesale grocer that 
if he invests $6000.00 a year for 10 years 
—a total investment of $60,000.00 in 12 
salesmen — he wouldn’t have to worry 
about depressions or competition, be- 
cause come hell or high water he is go- 
ing to have a team that is going to make 
a profit. 


The average person uses only 30% of 
his ability. The job of management is 
to devote more time to the care and 
growth of its people. 


The canned foods industry must raise 
its sights! 


The same scientific methods used in 
growing, processing and _ advertising 
must be applied to the building of new 
and more productive canned foods sales- 
men. 


The goal is clear—All it needs is Ac- 
tion on Your Part! 


The power of effectively designed and well produced canned 
food labels to merchandise and sell food products, was dramatic- 
ally portrayed in the exhibit of the United States Printing & 
Lithograph Company at the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association Show in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, during the 
annual convention of the National Canners’ Association. 

Captioned “It Sells Her Now because It Tells Her How”’, the 
display utilized full color, life-size photographic enlargements 
to show how consuming homemakers are influenced in the buy- 
ing of canned foods by helpful information, in illustration and 
type, appearing on the label. It showed further how U-S EYE- 
PETIZED recipe labels visualize product usage for the home- 
maker thereby doing a more thorough merchandising job for 
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the brand. 

Effective label design was demonstrated for visitors at the 
display by a huge revolving can on which appeared a typical 
U-S label. Flashing arrows pointed out the more important 
points of good label design and their merchandising functions. 

Officials of the United States Printing & Lithograph Com- 
pany, present at the display booth to welcome visitors, explained 
further the important role of the label as a point-of-purchuse 
“salesman” in modern self-service merchandising. With an 
ever increasing percentage of food purchases being made on im- 
pulse in self-service stores, the canned food label is called upon 
to do an unprecedented sales and merchandising job to capture 
impulse buying decisions. 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Monday Morning, January 17, 1949 


Howard T. Cumming, President, National Canners Association, presiding 


GREETINGS TO THE CONVENTION 


by HOWARD T. CUMMING 


President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and President of Curtice Broth- 
ers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


It is with real pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that I extend a most cordial greet- 
ing and welcome to the members of the 
National Canners Association and our 
many associates and friends who are 
meeting with us at this time of our An- 
nual Convention. Canned foods have 
come to be such an important part of 
our national food supply that a gather- 
ing of all those concerned with their pro- 
duction and distribution is an important 
occasion. We of the National Canners 
Association are happy and proud to spon- 
sor these meetings, and it is our sincere 
hope that real and lasting benefit may 
come to all of you who are here with us. 


It would be out of place for me at 
this time to undertake to review in any 
detail the activities in our industry dur- 
ing the past year. But it may be of in- 
terest to very briefly refer to two condi- 
tions that have developed that may have 
an important bearing on the year that 
lies ahead of us. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 
BALANCE 


The 1948 pack of canned fruits, vege- 
tables and juices was somewhat below 
that of 1947, which, in turn, was below 
the peak pack of 1946. Even so, it may 
be safely said that the pipelines emptied 
during wartime rationing have been re- 
filled. In fact, some few items may be 
in surplus. But having in mind our in- 
creased population and our increased 
food consumption per capita, and assum- 
ing continued full employment at per- 
haps even higher wages well into 1949, 
which seems reasonable statistically, the 
over all picture is sound—and that in 
spit’ of a temporary slowing down of 
mov. ment and some few soft spots in the 
maret. Except for a few commodities, 
som: of which are in oversupply and 
som in undersupply, the over-all picture 
Is rv \sonably well in balance. 


_ Lc king ahead, our problem is to keep 
itin balance, and that strongly suggests 
that each of us as he plans his 1949 
pac! makes certain that he is adequately 
fina: ed and that he can market his 
pacl in orderly fashion. Failure to so 
plan could easily invite declining prices 
Whic cannot be offset by declining costs. 
We ay hope for lower costs of fruits 
and -egetables for canning, but we can 
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hardly expect any important declines so 
long as we have a Government price sup- 
port program that subsidizes crops that 
are grown in competition with canning 
crops. The present support program, to 
be sure somewhat improved by the flexi- 
ble price features that apply to some 
commodities this year, tends to put a 
squeeze on the canner and to stifle the 
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effort of the consumer to _ obtain 
lower priced canned foods. Containers 
will cost more than they did in 1948. 
Surely labor costs cannot decline with 
industrial activity continuing at the 
present tempo and the labor supply arti- 
ficially shortened by the operation of our 
unemployment insurance laws. We shall 
still have to import labor while thous- 
ands of people are supported in idleness. 
So, whereas 1948 has brought us to an 
approximately balanced situation, 1949 
could easily find us with an oversupply 
which would be unfortunate for grower, 
canner and distributor. 


SALES EFFORT NEEDED 


From the beginning of the war through 
1947, we canners, like so many others, 
had no serious selling problem. But dur- 
ing 1948 we found it necessary to again 
get out and sell. There was evidence of 
this both at the canner and distributor 
levels in intensified advertising, promo- 
tions and sales of canned foods. It is a 


foregone conclusion that in 1949 we will 
have to bring to bear everything we pos- 
sess in the way of selling effort—not 
only that we may compete with each 
other, but that our industry may suc- 
cessfully compete with other foods that 
are arriving on the market in increasing 
quantities and at lower prices. 

We shall need to exploit every value 
we can introduce into the packing and 
selling of canned foods. The canner wv 
packs the best possible quality for tie 
grade he is selling will have an advan- 
tage over the canner who does less than 
that. The canner who does a good job 
of advertising and promotion will be 
ahead of the canner who does nothing. 
The canner who delivers the best value 
to the buyer who uses his own label will 
get the most desirable business. The can- 
ner who is everlastingly customer-con- 
scious is sure to get the best possible re- 
sults. The year 1949 will call for all 
we have in packing skill and selling 
effort. 


In conclusion, it would be easy and 
pleasant to express unlimited confidence 
in our ability to overcome all difficulties 
and sail through 1949 with flying colors. 
It is much more realistic and honest to 
freely admit that 1949 can be a critical 
year in this industry. But at the same 
time let’s agree that it is largely our 
individual responsibility and within the 
power of each of us to make it what it 
ultimately turns out to be. It can be a 
good year if we as a group of business 
men have the courage to make it that. 


JOHN F. McGOVERN 


John F. McGovern, newly elected 
president of the National Canners As- 
sociation, is Directors of Public and 
Industrial Relations with the Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 
He has been with that firm since he en- 
tered the canning business in 1938. 


Mr. McGovern has taken an active 
leadership in canning industry affairs. 
He has served as chairman of the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Legislative, 
Manpower, and Social Security Commit- 
tees, and has participated in a number 
of conferences leading to the implemen- 
tation of a national farm labor program. 
He also has served as president of the 
Minnesota Canners Association, and was 
for three years president of the Minne- 
sota Employers Association. 


Born in Arlington, Minn., in 1887, Mr. 
McGovern received his Bachelor of Law 
degree at the University of Minnesota. 
In 1909 he was named quarterback on 
Walter Camp’s first All-American team. 


After serving as sports editor of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal, Mr. Me- 
Govern engaged in the practice of law, 
had his own firm in Washington, D. C. 
He served as president of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., chapter of the University of 
Minnesota Alumni Association. He 
served as President of the Washington 
Touchdown Club. 
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CRYSTAL CLEAR CONFUSION—THE NEW LEGAL RULES 
FOR PRICING GOODS 


by H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Counsel, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ninety years ago in Cleremont County, 
Ohio, a native Midwesterner named 
Thomas Duckwall began the canning of 
tomatoes on his farm at Locust Corner. 
He hauled his pack to Cincinnati by 
wagon, and sold it for the enviable price 
of $4 a dozen. In those days the busi- 
ness seemed attractive. Twenty-five years 
earlier Thomas Kensett had started a 
canning business in Baltimore, and Wil- 
liam Underwood even before then in 
Boston. Perhaps Tom Duckwall had 
heard—and you today might be surprised 
to learn—that Nicholas Appert, the 
Frenchman who first discovered the art 
of preserving food by heating it in a 
sealed container, had lived happily and 
managed his business to the ripe age 
of 91. 


Often in the last few years I have 
wondered what these pioneer American 
canners—Duckwall, Kensett, and Under- 
wood—would think of our industry of 
today. Without doubt, they would be 
astonished by the size of the pack and 
by its diversity. Incredible would seem 
the nationwide acceptance of canned 
foods as an essential part of the home 
larder with the can-opener the chief im- 
plement of the happy bride. Intriguing 
to these early canners would be the ab- 
sence of mystery in the processing art, 
and its replacement by wide scientific re- 
search and advanced technology. 


I think, too, they might be struck by 
the low prices for which consumers today 
obtain canned foods. Duckwall got $4 
a dozen for tomatoes in 1860; Underwood 
sold his in New England in 1850 at $3; 
and in 1868 apricots brought $7.50 a 
dozen in California. But measured in 
terms of the buying power of the dol- 
lar in 1860 against its exchange value in 
1949, these prices were roughly equiva- 
lent to $16, $12, and $30 a dozen. Com- 
paring these with today’s prices, our 
pioneer canners would have to say that 
their business progeny were doing a good 
job for the consumer. 


Utterly baffling, however, to our Nine- 
teenth Century processors would be the 
degree to which the present-day canner 
has to concern himself with governmen- 
tal rules and regulations in order to do 
business. To them any kind of income 
tax was unknown—as were Fair Trade 
laws or steel allocations or export con- 
trols or sugar quotas or standards of 
identity or Walsh-Healy regulations or 
M-81 orders. As baffling as atomic energy 
would be our system of Federal agri- 
cultural controls and support prices. 
Even were its meaning clear, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act would to them appear 
fantastic. And if Commissioner Mason 
will forgive me, completely incompre- 
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hensible to Duckwall, Kensett and Un- 
derwood would be the appearance at a 
canners’ meeting of a Federal Trade 
Commissioner—or of a lawyer to discuss 
new legal rules as to how goods may be 
sold. 

For no matter how beset your busi- 
ness life may now appear to be—or per- 
haps become during the Eighty-First 
Congress—you cannot escape the impact 
of these new ideas about the legality of 
delivered price selling and when and how 
a seller may meet competition. 

The most fascinating thing about this 
newly discovered legal disease is that 
almost all American industry seems to 
be infected. The illness is called illegal 
geographic pricing. Its principal symp- 
tom is the pricing of goods at or from 
some point of delivery other than the 
place where they are manufactured. 
Until very recently an extraordinary 
thing about the modern American econ- 
omy has been the relatively unobtrusive 
part that transportation played in the 
laid-down cost of goods. 

It was not always so. Many of the 
world’s great mercantile fortunes were 
founded on successful ventures in carry- 
ing goods from one place to another. 
Waiting “until my ship comes in” had 
real meaning in the days when one suc- 
cessful voyage to China, around the Cape 
of Good Hope to California, or to the 
West Indies might lay the groundwork 
for opulence. In those days what is now 
called a delivered price was the only 
price. The hazards and cost of transport 
were so great that the price of goods at 
the point of manufacture bore no neces- 
sary relation to their price at the point 
of consumption. 


The value of canned foods—or steel 
or coal or any other commodity—depends 
upon their being brought to the place 
where they are needed. “Carrying coals 
to Newcastle” always expressed business 
foolishness. This is what the economists 
call the value of place. It is part of our 
everyday understanding and is only oc- 
easionally thought about. Indeed, the 
value of place is not limited to economic 
goods. You will all recall the wartime 
story of the G.I. in Australia whose 
glowing accounts of the maidens in Mel- 
bourne led his girl back home to write 
asking him what the Australian girls 
had that she did not have. He replied, 
“Nothing, but the point is they have it 
here.” 

With the development of railroads, 
published freight rates, the postal sys- 
tem, the telegraph, telephone, and tele- 
type— with ready acceptance and ex- 
change of checks, sight drafts, and the 
other paraphernalia of modern credit— 
it becomes possible for a distant buyer 
to purchase goods f.o.b. a remote factory 
and to know within reasonable limits 
how much they would cost when deliv- 
ered to him. 
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PRINCIPAL TYPES OF SELLING 


Yet for many reasons the more an- 
cient system of delivered price selling 
has continued. Many forms still sur- 
vive in the food industry and in the sale 
of canned foods and in the purchase of 
canning supplies. These are familiar to 
you, and need only brief description, 
With your, permission, I should like to 
outline briefly the characteristics of the 
five principal types of selling so that to- 
gether we may make a legal diagnosis of 
their present validity. 

Uniform Delivered Price — The first 
and simplest one is the selling of goods 
at the same price delivered anywhere in 
the United States. This is called a na- 
tional uniform delivered price. It is used 
equally in the sale of United States post- 
age stamps, dollar watches, and many 
food products including canned meats, 
specialties, and some brands of canned 
vegetables. 


Zone Pricing—As our second patient, 
let us look at a variation of the national 
uniform delivered price—the selling of 
goods on a zone price basis. Here the 
price is the same delivered anywhere 
within one price zone but the delivered 
prices vary as among price zones. This 
method of selling is also familiar in the 
legend on price lists “Higher west of the 
Rockies.” It may surprise you, as it 
did me, to learn that zoned pricing is 
widely used in selling many canned food 
specialties including baby food and 
soups. 


Single Basing Point—Our third and 
fourth afflicted sales methods are more 
complicated forms of delivered price sell- 
ing which are not often used by canners 
in selling their goods, but which they en- 
counter every day in purchasing impor- 
tant supplies. 


One of these is called single basing 
point selling. In this method, the de- 
livered price is made up by adding the 
cost of freight from one factory to the 
base price at that factory. That 
alone is not objectionable. But it some- 
times happens that the seller builds 
another factory nearer to the buyer and 
continues to sell at the same delivered 
price. 

For example, a manufacturer with a 
factory in New York may sell in Chicago 
on a delivered price which he calculates 
by adding to his New York price the rail 
freight to Chicago. If he develops a 
good maket in Chicago, he may decide to 
build a new factory there, and continue 
to sell at the same delivered price. But 
when he does so, he is necessarily <e- 
livering goods from his Chicago factory 
on the fiction that they were shipped 
from New York. He is charging in his 
delivered price what is called “phantom 
freight” —the transportation charyes 
from New York on goods which never 
move from New York to Chicago. Even 
though the Chicago buyer is paying no 
more than he did before the new factory 
was established there, it may surprise 
you to learn that a single basing point 
delivered price system which includes 
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NEW RULES FOR PRICING GOODS 


(Continued) 


“shantom freight” is now regarded both 
as an economic and legal wrong. 

This third pricing method will be rec- 
ognized by all of you as the famous 
Pittsburgh-Plus system. Formerly, all 
steel prices were calculated at the Pitts- 
burgh mill price plus freight from Pitts- 
burgh. It made no difference that the 
steel was in fact produced and shipped 
from Gary, Indiana. In every case the 
delivered price was the Pittsburgh mill 
price plus freight. The result was that a 
buyer in Indiana located next to a steel 
mill paid more than a buyer in Ohio who 
was further away. 


Multiple Basing Point—An even more 
complicated kind of delivered pricing 
system is called multiple basing point 
selling. That formidable name for our 
fourth patient merely describes the sys- 
tem familiar to anyone who has bought 
cement or other building materials. 
Every seller takes as his delivered price 
the price charged by the competitor near- 
est to the customer. He adopts the com- 
petitor’s factory price and adds freight 
to the buyer’s location to make up his 
own delivered price. In doing so, he ab- 
sorbs the difference in freight cost. The 
frequent result is that those nearer the 
factory of a particular seller may pay 
more for the same goods than those lo- 
cated farther away but nearer to a com- 
peting factory. As the sellers reach out 
for more distant markets, they absorb 
more freight. Every seller has the same 
price at every point—what are called 
matched prices prevail—and the buyer 
pays the same price no matter from 
whom he buys. Every seller insists, how- 
ever, that he is only meeting the com- 
petition of others in this kind of deliv- 
ered price selling. 


Equalized Freight—Lastly, and of vast 
importance to the canning industry, the 
infection of illegality is not limited to 
delivered price selling. Equal difficulty 
exists in the case of products sold f.o.b. 
factory where the seller reduces his f.0o.b. 
price to absorb or to equalize freight to 
a competitive factory nearer to the cus- 
tomer. This fifth applicant for legal 
doctoring of course is not delivered price 
selling, but it is controlled by the same 
rules. 

Needless to say, many of the impor- 
tant supplies purchased by canners are 
sold f.o.b. factory with freight equalized 
in this fashion. Practically all metal 
containers are sold on a freight equaliza- 
tion basis, as are many of the other 
products you buy. 

In selling your packs, competitive loca- 
tion freight-wise is always important. 
The bulk of canned foods is sold f.o.b. 
cannery. Yet the recent survey by the 
Association revealed that the absorption 
of freight to a common shipping point— 
or a reduction in the f.o.b. cannery price 
to permit competitive selling in a dis- 
tant market—is a commonplace in the 
canning industry. 


Many California fruits are priced 
f.o.b. dock Bay Area, or Stockton, or 
other shipping point, which means that 
the canner absorbs freight from his in- 
land cannery to the dock. Some canned 
foods in Maine are sold with freight 
equalized to Portland, and much of the 
Florida citrus pack is delivered f.o.b. 
Tampa, though canned at some distance 
from that city. 

It is likewise no secret that canners 
who are located at a freight disadvan- 
tage from large consumer areas often 
find it necessary to reduce their f.o.b. 


HENRY P. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
National Canners Association 
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JOHN F. McGOVERN, President 
National Canners Association 


cannery prices on certain sales to com- 
pete in those distant markets. Peas can- 
ned in the Pacific Northwest travel 3,100 
miles to Eastern markets, and New York 
canned vegetables are often sold in the 
mid-West. In like fashion, mid-West 
canners selling on either Coast must 
meet local competition. In many of these 
sales canners’ f.o.b. factory prices must be 
reduced to equalize competitor’s freight 
advantages. This is merely another way 
of absorbing freight to meet competi- 
tion. It is likewise subject to grave legal 
challenge. 


This brief description of these five 
kinds of selling and pricing has been 
necessarily oversimplified. In any one 
industry there may be a combination of 
several kinds of delivered pricing or 
freight absorption. Practices are as 
varied as the types of products and fac- 
tory locations. 

In the canning industry the unique 
phenomenon exists that a canner may 
employ several methods at the same time. 
One company may sell on a delivered 
price basis in a particular area and on 
an f.o.b. basis in making sales to other 
markets. Some canners sell one or two 
products on a uniform national delivered 
price or a zone price, and other products 
wholly f.o.b. cannery. Others absorb 
some freight in shipping by water but 
do not do so in making rail shipments. 
About the only common denominator ap- 
pears to be the fact that some competi- 
tion always exists in the form of a com- 
petitor having a freight advantage and 
every canner at some time or other has 
had to reduce his price to meet this com- 
petition. 


F.T.C. THEORIES 


Since we seem to have the symptoms— 
both in what we buy and in how we sell 
—it is only natural that you ask to be 
told the nature of the legal disease and 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association 
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NEW RULES FOR PRICING GOODS 


(Continued) 


perhaps whether it is fatal. Are all five 
of these pricing methods illegal? 

Without resorting to medical Latin 
or to legal legerdemain, I must confess 
that I don’t know. Few lawyers will 
give you definite answers. Instead, they 
will ask you, as I shall, to let them at- 
tempt to explain three theories about de- 
livered price selling and frieght absorp- 
tion which have been developed by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Whether what many of you are now 
doing in your buying and selling is il- 
legal depends upon how far the Supreme 
Court has made these theories the law 
of the land. Whether the confusion can 
ever be dispelled depends upon what Con- 
gress may do with the Johnson Bill. 

Before examining remedies, however, 
we must understand the disease. It is 
not one, but three. To the legal doctors 
at the Federal Trade Commission there 
may be any one of three difficulties with 
delivered price selling or freight absorp- 
tion. 


Conspiracy — The Commission’s first 
objection is that these practices are 
clearly illegal when used by all of the 
sellers in an industry by agreement or 
conspiracy. There is nothing novel about 
this view. For almost 60 years since 
the Sherman Act was passed in 1890, it 
has been illegal for competitors to agree 
on price or on how they will sell their 
goods. If all of the sellers in an indus- 
try get together and agree to use only a 
particular method of selling, they violate 
the antitrust laws. 


The only question is one of proof. I 
shall leave it to Commissioner Mason to 
tell you how the Trade Commission does 
or does not find that a conspiracy exists 
in a particular case. Because most of 
the people in an industry use the same 
method of selling at about the same time 
and arrive at the same delivered price 
may permit diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. They may have agreed to do 
so, or they may be aggressively compet- 
ing with one another. The paradox is 
that very often both conspiracy and com- 
petition may equally yield identical 
prices. 


In its simplest form this charge of un- 
lawful agreement among competitors 
comes down to a question of belief. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who was an excellent law- 
yer, put it this way almost 100 years 
ago. He told about all of the farmers in 
one county whittling on ax handles. On 
the Fourth of July they assembled at the 
county seat and placed their whittlings 
side by side. If all of the cross cuts in 
each man’s whittling identically matched 
those in every other man’s whittling, 
Lincoln said he could find it difficult to 
believe that they had not agreed in ad- 
vance about their whittling. 


This first theory that delivered price 
selling may result from an unlawful con- 
sriracy is relatively simple, 
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Geographic Proximity—But the Com- 
mission’s second theory flexes the mental 
muscles of even a Philadelphia lawyer. 
It has nothing to do with conspiracy but 
relates to the individual conduct of a 
single seller. The basic idea is that any 
company selling at two different prices is 
discriminating in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and cannot justify giv- 
ing the lower price as meeting competi- 
tion. 


Where a man sells his goods f.0.b. fac- 
tory and reduces his f.o.b. price by ab- 
sorbing freight, there is no difficulty in 
saying that he is charging two different 
“prices” at his factory door. But where 
a man sells on a delivered price basis to 
everybody throughout the United States, 
and everyone everywhere pays the same 
price, it is somewhat difficult to see how 
a difference in price can exist. Offhand 
we might all agree that the price of 
three cent postage stamps is the same at 
every post office in the United States 
even though they are printed in and 
shipped from Washington. 


Yet the Federal Trade Commission in- 
sists that where a seller ships by common 
carrier and sells on a delivered basis, 
the “price” of the goods is not what the 
buyer pays but what the seller realizes 
after deducting the transportation cost. 
“Price” to the Commission means factory 
realization or mill net. Paradoxically, 
on this view a manufacturer selling to 
everyone throughout the United States 
at the same delivered price is charging 
everybody in the United States a different 
price because he gets a different factory 
net from each location. 


Time does not permit me to spell out 
the Commission’s economic thinking in 
support of this idea. Basically it in- 
sists that a buyer located nearer to the 
seller’s factory has the right to get a 
lower price. To deny to him the advan- 
tage of his geographic proximity is con- 
sidered both an economic and a legal 
wrong. If you carry this theory far 
enough, you get some weird results. For 
if the buyer cannot be denied the advan- 
tage of lower transportation costs to his 
place of business, why is he not equally 
entitled to all other cost advantages? 
Any seller who in pricing his goods aver- 
ages his labor costs in several factories 
or canneries, or averages the cost of raw 
materials among several factories seems 
equally to be denying the nearby pur- 
chaser his geographic advantages. 


The Commission limits its thinking 
only to common carrier transportation. 
If a seller uses his own trucks in making 
deliveries, he can average his transporta- 
tion costs. But if he uses common car- 
rier railroad or trucking or water 
freight, he must so price his goods as to 
get the same factory net from each cus- 


tomer. If he fails to do so, the Com- 
mission says he is discriminating in 
price. 
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Of course, a discrimination is unlawful 
only if it injures competition. But last 
year in the Morton Salt case, the Su- 
preme Court said that if there was any 
possibility of injury, a difference in price 
would be illegal. As Mr. Justice Jackson 
observed, this meant that any price dif- 
ferences are illegal if the Commission 
says they are. As the Commission defines 
price, every delivered pricing method has 
in it a potent seed of illegality. 

Yet it was always understood that 
price differences under the Robinson- 
Patman Act were not unlawful if the 
lower price were given in good faith to 
meet competition. Where a seller com- 
putes his delivered price to meet that 
of a competitor nearer to a buyer—or 
where a canner selling f.o.b. factory ab- 
sorbs some or all of the freight to equal- 
ize with a competitor nearer the cus- 
tomer—he may insist that he is doing so 
to meet competition. Practically, he 
would not take less money if he could get 
more; and in the absence of conspiracy 
this might be considered a_ sufficient 
guaranty of his good faith in meeting 
competition. 

But here again the Federal Trade 
Commission takes a very narrow view. 
It insists that a man can meet competi- 
tion only sporadically—now and then— 
in isolated transactions. He cannot do 
so regularly or systematically. The rule 
was stated in one opinion to be that no 
one can sell in a way that “constantly 
results in his getting more money for 
like goods from some customers than he 
does from others.” 


If he meets competition other than in 
sporadic instances, he cannot under this 
theory say he is acting in good faith. 

If a seller forthrightly announces in 
his price list, or in his sales contract, 
that he will equalize his f.o.b. price by 
absorbing freight to a competitive fac- 
tory, he is obviously attempting to meet 
competition systematically and regularly. 
If a California canner announces that 
he will sell goods f.o.b. Bay Area, he 
must be regularly absorbing freight to 
the dock. Necessarily, where a number 
of sellers using a delivered price system 
match the price of competitors, they are 
meeting competition regularly and sys- 
tematically. 


All of this has a direct bearing on the | 


canning industry. The Robinson-Patman 
Act makes the buyer equally responsible 


with the seller for price discrimination. | 


In the case of every supply item which 


you purchase, on which all sellers offer | 


the same delivered price, or agree to 
equalize freight, you may be equally 
guilty of violation. 

But the reach of this new theory of 
price discrimination—and the idea that 
one cannot in good faith regularly meet 
competition—is far broader than freight 
absorption. The Association’s recent sur- 


vey disclosed that most canners regular- | 


ly meet competition by charging a lesser 
price in one market than they charge in 
other areas. Without the opportunity to 
do so, they lack the freedom to compete 
in distant as well as nearby markets. 
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(Continued) 


lt is only fair to say that the survey 
vevealed that a small minority, better 
located in relation to consuming markets, 
thought that prohibiting the absorption 
of freight to meet competition would 
work distinctly to their advantage. 


So much for these new ideas on price 
discrimination and the objection that de- 
livered price selling and _ systematic 
freight absorption by an individual sell- 
er may be illegal under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


Conscious Parallel Action—The Trade 
Commission’s third theory is difficult for 
either an amateur or a professional law- 
yer to comprehend. It has nothing to 
do with conspiracy or price discrimina- 
tion—or the meeting of competition. It 
is called the theory of “conscious parallel 
action.” 


What does that mean? Essentially 
it is the novel idea that—even where no 
conspiracy exists —the legality of one 
man’s business conduct depends not on 
what he does, but on what others are 
doing. Where in an industry there is 
no unlawful agreement, but everybody 
knowingly meets everybody else’s com- 
petition, and all buyers get the same de- 
livered price or the same laid-down cost, 
you have a condition of “matched 
prices.” The Commission insists that 
this is not a truly competitive market— 
that you can have competition only where 
the principle of indifference operates— 
where a seller is utterly indifferent as to 
who buys his goods and a buyer is com- 
pletely indifferent as to whose goods he 
purchases. The basis notion here is that 
price alone determines selling. Perhaps 
this is always true. But if it is, I ven- 
ture to suggest that a great deal of 


liquor has been poured by salesmen to no 


good purpose. 


The extraordinary thing about this 


_ third theory of the Commission—and the 


- most controversial one—is that the legal- 


ity of what one man may do, when he 
does not in fact conspire with his com- 


petitors, turns not on what he is doing - 


but oi what everyone else may be doing. 


If ev. vybody does the same thing—en- 
gages in what the new vocabulary calls 
“cons ious parallel action’ —the Com- 
missi 1 views their conduct as though 
there iad in fact been a conspiracy. 

The theory is likewise beset with many 
adjec''ves. In its policy statements, 
the C mission recognizes that any com- 
pany ay “meet competition in localities 
Wher t habitually encounters” competi- 
tion, ut it still insists “that reciprocal 
reduc! ons in price” are permissible only 
so lon as they are “sufficiently infre- 

> quent ind void of industry-wide system- 
atic eect.” In other words, one company 
man) industry may fall into the “habit” 
of me.ing competition, but if its com- 
petito:. follow suit, the habit becomes 
illegal for each of them. Thus every 
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business man literally becomes his broth- 
er’s keeper! 

On this basis, whenever the Commis- 
sion finds that absent conspiracy deliv- 
ered prices are being matched in any in- 
dustry it rules that each seller is en- 
gaging in an unfair method of competi- 
tion. It orders each man to stop meet- 
ing the competitive price of other sellers 
by prohibiting him from charging deliv- 
ered prices which yield different factory 
nets. The only lawful method left is 
flat f.o.b. selling without any freight ab- 
sorption. 


ARE F.T.C. THEORIES LAW? 


These are the Trade Commission 
theories. Have they become the law of 
the land? On this question you can get 


every kind of opinion. Commissioner 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Mason has stated publicly that he thinks 
they have, and many lawyers agree with 
him. 

Whether they have depends upon what 
the Supreme Court did in the famous 
Cement case. Mr. Justice Holmes once 
observed that he thought the nation 
could survive anything the Supreme 
Court did. What the Court decided in the 
Cement case caused no excitement; but 
what it said was most important. The 
charge was a plain old-fashion conspir- 
acy. All that the Supreme Court decid- 
ed was that the Trade Commission could 
order the cement manufacturers to stop 
conspiring. But in the course of his 44 
page opinion, Mr. Justice Black used 
four pages to talk Trade Commission 
language—‘“mill net”, “factory realiza- 
tion’, and the vice of regularly meeting 
competition. When he finished, his opin- 
ion looked like a judicial blessing of 
these Federal Trade Commission theories. 


At least one lower court thought so. 
In the Rigid Steel Conduit case two 
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weeks later, the Seventh Circuit affirmed 
a Trade Commission order—one part of 
which was not based on conspiracy but 
the common use of delivered price selling 
by individual companies but which re- 
quired each individual seller to use only 
f.o.b. selling and not to absorb freight. 

Where did these two cases leave the 
law? In its press releases the Trade 
Commission insisted that all of its theor- 
ies had been approved. If this were true, 
the only completely safe method of sell- 
ing was flat f.o.b. pricing without ever 
absorbing freight. I say safe because in 
addition to the possibility of a Federal 
Trade Commission proceeding, there is 
always the threat of a treble damage ac- 
tion for violating the Robinson-Patman 
Act. In this suit the offending. seller 
may be liable to his customer for three 
times the amount of the improper freight 
allowance multiplied by the number of 
units purchased over many years. There 
is also in some cases the possibility of 
criminal prosecution for price discrimi- 
nation. 


But this crystal clear confusion is 
even worse confounded. For by a quirk 
in the statutes, the treble damage liabili- 
ty exists only for conspiracy or unlawful 
price discrimination and not for conduct 
deemed merely an unfair method of com- 
petition. It is thus important to know 
what of the Commission’s three theories 
might make your pricing method illegal 
and whether you are to be hanged for a 
sheep or a goat. 


As you know, for many industries this 
confusion and contingent liability was 
enough to cause rapid changes. The 
cement, steel, refractories and other in- 
dustries went to flat f.o.b. pricing. But 
these same rules cover the selling of coal, 
chemicals, glass and metal containers, 
farm equipment, paint, cane and beet 
sugar, many foods as well as canned 
products, and a host of other commodi- 
ties. 


If f.o.b. selling without freight equal- 
ization alone is lawful, the face of the 
American economy would be changed and 
serious dislocations would follow. There 
is little need for me to detail what might 
happen in the canning industry. The re- 
cent increases in freight rates have of 
themselves worked dramatic changes. 
But if methods of selling were changed 
throughout all industry, it would have a 
far-reaching impact upon the cost of 
your supplies, upon what you pay for 
eans, sugar, fertilizer, and practically 
everything else. It would have direct 
impact upon your markets, upon your 
volume, and upon your growers and the 
communities in which you operate. 

In these circumstances it was not long 
before Congress became interested. The 
Capehart Committee held extensive hear- 
ings throughout November and early De- 
cember. 

A multitude of witnesses told the Sen- 
ate Trade Policies Committee of the up- 
heaval that would take place if the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission theories were ap- 
plied to American business: The out- 
standing thing about those who appeared 
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at these hearings was their diversity. 
They represented big business, and small 
business—producers of basic materials, 
fabricators, grocery manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers—the entire range of 
the national economy. They spoke for 
steel warehousemen in Massachusetts, 
cement mills in Illinois, steel producers 
in Chicago, sugar growers in Hawaii, 
metal manufacturers in Colorado, beet 
sugar growers in the Rocky Mountains, 
and many other industries. 


Yet despite this diversity in size, geo- 
graphic origin, and economic function, 
practically all of them displayed a start- 
ling unanimity of opinion. They were 
opposed to the imposition upon American 
business of the straitjacket of required 
f.o.b. pricing. 

As buyers, they objected to increased 
material costs and to being often made 
dependent upon only one supplier. Not 
unnaturally, those who were at the 
greatest distance from their principal 
suppliers were loudest in their com- 
plaints. As sellers, the constant cry was 
that the maintenance of production re- 
quired reaching out to distant markets 
and that any other rule would foster 
local monopolies and create trade bar- 
riers. For the groceries trade, the point 
was made that a uniform delivered price 
or a zone delivered price was convenient 
and economical, and that the day-to-day 
job of figuring freight costs on many 
products to thousands of delivery points 
would in fact increase costs and prices. 


I might add that the spokesmen for 
organized labor were both unanimous 
and vociferous in expressing their con- 
viction that required f.o.b. mill selling 
would work great hardship on the Amer- 
ican working man. 


THE JOHNSON BILL 


As you might surmise, this problem 
cuts across all geographical lines and 
political parties. It is not a partisan 
issue. With the organization of the 
Eighty-First Congress, the Capehart 
Committee became the Johnson Commit- 
tee. On January fifth Senator Johnson 
of Colorado introduced a bill, 8.236, to 
resolve the confusion. 


In the next few months you will un- 
doubtedly hear a great deal about the 
Johnson Bill. If you study it objectively, 
you will, I am convinced, be impressed 
with its moderation, its clarity, and its 
realistic approach to these difficult prob- 
lems. 

The Johnson Bill does not weaken the 
antitrust laws. On the contrary, it not 
only reaffirms the rule that agreement or 
conspiracy among competing sellers is 
unlawful, but it also confers upon the 
Federal Trade Commission additional 
and important powers to dissipate the 
results of any conspiracy. Under this 
new authority the Commission will be 
empowered, whenever it finds that de- 
livered price selling has been used to 
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implement an unlawful conspiracy, both 
to order the conspirators to stop con- 
spiring and to require each member of 
the conspiracy to change his selling prac- 
tices. For a reasonable time the guilty 
sellers can be required to establish f.o.b. 
factory prices and to sell at delivered 
prices which include no more than the 
f.o.b. prices plus actual transportation 
costs—with the buyer being given the 
option to buy either way Since the bill 
does not in any way qualify the prohibi- 
tion against conspiracy it would, if en- 
acted, not change the decision in the 
Cement case. 


Nor will the Johnson Bill in any way 
modify the rule that a man who injures 
competition by an unjustifiable price dis- 
crimination violates the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. It specifically says that any 
pricing practice which results in fraud, 
deception, or coercion is still unlawful. 

What the Johnson Bill will accomplish, 
if enacted, is to dissipate the fog of con- 
fusion and dispel the uncertainties now 
surrounding the use of delivered price 
selling, the absorption of freight, or the 
good faith meeting of competition by 
individual sellers. It does this principal- 
ly in three ways. It defines “price” to 
mean what is fixed by the contract be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. It pro- 
vides that where competing sellers do 
not conspire but individually use these 
pricing methods, the fact that goods are 
sold at similar or identical prices to buy- 
ers does not, in the absence of conspir- 
acy, constitute an unlawful method of 
competition. 


For a legal document, what it says 
about meeting competition appears to be 
both realistic and crystal clear. The bill 
specifies that: 


“Competition may be met in good 
faith, and in the absence of conspir- 
acy, by the charging by any seller 
of lower prices to meet competition 
in any and all markets, regularly, 
customarily, or systematically, with 
or without prior announcement.” 


Finally, the Johnson Bill makes one 
other change which is quite important. 
It requires that injury to competition 
resulting from differences in price shall 
be realistically viewed. The rule of the 
Morton Salt case that any possible injury 
to competition will suffice to show illegal- 
ity is changed. What I hope will become 
the Johnson Act requires that where a 
seller charges two different prices, doing 
so will not be unlawful unless there is 
a “reasonable probability” that one of 
three things will happen: That there will 
be a tendency toward monopoly, that the 
ability of other sellers to continue to 
compete will be materially lessened, or 
that the ability of customers to compete 
with each other will be materially threat- 
ened. Absent some reasonable probabil- 
ity that one of these results will follow, 
a difference in price will not be an un- 
lawful discrimination. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


If the Bill is enacted, the validity of a 
uniform national delivered price indi- 
vidually charged, in the absence of con- 
spiracy, will no longer be subject to chal- 
lenge. In the absence of conspiracy, the 
legality’ of zone delivered prices will 
again turn—as it should—on whether 
the differences among the price zones 
fairly reflect the differences in average 
freight. A seller will be free as an indi- 
vidual to meet competition in good faith 
and in forthright fashion whenever he 
encounters it. Is not that the essence of 
competition? 


Do not make the mistake of assuming 
that the Johnson Bill will be readily en- 
acted. For it touches the Clayton Act— 
one of our Anti-Trust laws. In the rug- 
ged reaches of competition in the canning 
industry, there are few who desire any 


relaxation of the prohibitions against 
price conspiracy or monopoly. No inform- 
ed businessman fails to appreciate that 
absent these bulwarks of our free econ- 
omy, we might soon be engulfed in the 
tide of statism which today encircles the 
world. Yet few in industry fully realize 
the potency of the anti-trust concept as 
an article of American political faith or 
the blunt fact that any legislation which 
can be charged with weakening the anti- 
trust laws has little chance of enactment. 


This charge has repeatedly been levied 
at those who have sought to pierce the 
fog of confusion in these new legal ideas 
about delivered pricing, freight absorp- 
tion and the meeting of competition. | 
suspect that a like charge will be made 
against the Johnson Bill even though 
that proposal in reality would strengthen 
rather than dilute the anti-trust laws. 
Admittedly, delivered price systems have 
been utilized in conspiracies and in some 
instances they have been made the in- 
strument of monopolization. But both 
conspiracy and monopoly are prohibited 
by the Sherman Act which most busi- 
nessmen want to see vigorously and ef- 
fectively enforced. 


It is a fair question whether those in 
the Federal Trade Commission who have 
sincerely sought to eradicate conspiracy 
and to curb monopoly have not ridden — 
their theories too hard. One objective — 
economist has suggested that what is — 
going on is comparable to a doctor for- | 
bidding the running of a temperature in f 
order to stop poliomyelitis or to be a 
health official opposing the building of — 
houses because rats sometimes infest 
them. 


It is an equally fair question to ask ; 


whether legal rules, which are impossible 4 
to compliance without disrupting the)” 
whole of the American economy, should ‘ 
not be more narrowly drawn to remedy | 
the particular evil at which they are’ 
really aimed. A legal blunderbus neve! 

brought down a monopoly no matter how 

much the scattered shot may have it 

jured smaller enterprise. 

The real issue perhaps lies deepel. 
Running through this controversy ha) 
been the recurrent notion that no degre 
of certainty can ever be accorded—-tha' 
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in this area of trade regulation the line 
between lawful and unlawful conduct 
cannot be drawn with any reasonable 
precision—and that the only available 
technique of government is resort to an 
administrative agency —to authorize a 
small group of experts to determine by 
hindsight in each situation what was or 
was not proper conduct by a businessman. 
Less frequently voiced is the further 
thought that in order to be effective a 
legal prohibition must bark louder than 
it bites. If the use of delivered pricing 
or freight absorptions may be abused by 
those who unlawfully conspire, the re- 
medial theories should not cast doubt 
on their use in any circumstances. 


I doubt whether Thomas Duckwall, our 
pioneer canner, would have understood 
these views. He would have agreed that 
in our complex modern economy, many 
rules for the regulation of trade are 
necessary. In his day there were fewer 
regulations, but I suspect that they were 
more religiously obeyed. It was believed 
that if a man was presumed to know the 
law, its prohibitions should be clear; and 
an indictment or other proceeding by the 
Federal Government was a serious thing 
—having social as well as economic con- 
sequences. 

Odd indeed would have been thought 
the theory that what is to be permit- 
ted as lawful or prohibited as illegal 
should preferably be left to a small 


group of men—to whom would be 
given the virtual power to write their 
own economic theories into the law of 
the land. 


Perhaps Tom Duckwall, with a mind 
unconfused by today’s complexities, 
might ask why, if the rules of the game 
cannot be known until the businessman 
is apprehended and told by an adminis- 
trative agency to desist, his previous un- 
knowing wrong-doing should carry with 
it drastic liability for damages or even 
criminal penalties. In his day it was 
recognized—and I think it is still widely 
true—that many businessmen desire to 
know the law because they want to obey 
it as a matter of civic responsibility. 


It is therefore important that each of 
you consider for himself both the im- 
mediate issues and this more fundamen- 
tal question as to what is good govern- 
ment. Of course, if the legal rules of 
pricing and meeting competition were 
made crystal clear, many lawyers might 
be driven to the hazards of the canning 
business. Yet if Congress does not act 
and the present confusion is not dis- 
sipated, the task of the businessman who 
wants to know the law, and the perform- 
ance of the lawyer whom he asks to tell 
him, may remind us of Samuel Johnson’s 
comment about a dog walking on his hind 
legs: It is not done well, but the aston- 
ishing thing is that it can be done at all. 


CANNERS’ 


by the HON. LOWELL B. MASON 


Acting Chairman, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Your President, Howard Cumming, in- 
vited me to come to Atlantic City and 
address your Convention. This is an 
honor I have long wished for. The 
audience is an important segment of our 
national economy. The billion dollar 
canning industry is more than just an 
industry. It is everything—agriculture, 
manufacture and distribution. It gives 
direc. employment to a third of a million 
peop.e. In the short 20 minutes of time 
that | will speak to you, you will have 
paid axes into the Treasury in an amount 
equa’ to my entire year’s salary. Per- 
haps it would be a good thing if once a 
mon.) every Government employee were 
to sa, to himself, “The funds that make 
it po sible for the Government to serve 
the » ople are supplied by the industry 
and «ommerce of the nation.” 


So | responded willingly and eagerly 
to yor invitation. But here is a pretty 
ketth of fish. It has been my uncom- 
‘orta’ le privilege for the past half hour 
to lis.en to a very severe condemnation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. I am 
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CHOICE 


one of its members. What am I to say 
in reply? Tommy Austern urges the 
enactment of the Johnson Bill. He says 
it will correct many of our unwarranted 
powers and unjust prerogatives. Tommy 
Austern would have you believe that 
practically every canner engaged in in- 
terstate commerce can be sued by the 
Federal Trade Commission because of 
our decisions in the Cement case, the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case, the Morton 
Salt case, the Crepe Paper case and the 
Corn Products case. 


How would you like to stand up be- 
fore an audience of business men after 
what Tommy Austern said about me? 


He claims I can make trouble for 
everybody in this room. Maybe it’s a 
good thing there aren’t any fence rails 
around here. If I were sitting down in 
front and some fellow got up to speak 
who thought he could lick everybody in 
the room, I’d be inclined to help give 
him a ride out the back door. 

How shall I answer Tommy’s charges? 
Shall I call him a liar? Shall I say he’s 
mistaken in the law? 


The trouble with either of these state- 
ments is that in the past I have often 
referred to him as the second best asso- 


ciation lawyer in the United States. 
There are 10,000 association lawyers. If 
any of the other lawyers ask me what I 
mean by that, I will reply, “Well, I only 
said he was the second best. After all, 
you yourself, are in trade association 
practice.” 


The sum and substance of it is that 
Tommy Austern is not a liar, and I am - 
afraid he is not mistaken about the law. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FIVE C 
DECISIONS 


That being so, how does it come about 
we haven’t got all you folks locked up in 
the clink? 

There are several answers to this 
question. The first is that the country 
would starve. The second answer is, we 
didn’t know we had all this power until 
just recently. We are like the old lady 
who sued her boy friend for slander 34 
years after he called her a hippopotamus. 
The judge asked her why she didn’t sue 
him “way back when.” “I just found 
out yesterday what a hippopotamus 
looked like,” she replied, “and he can’t 
do that to me.” So we just found out 
yesterday what the courts would let us 
do to you businessmen under the five “C” 
cases. I know you have already forgot- 
ten the names of those cases that I gave 
to you at the beginning. So here’s an 
easy way to remember them. Just call 
them the five “C” cases. Each suit in- 
volved a commodity which begins with 
the letter “C.” They are: 


Cement 

Crepe paper 
Corn products 
Conduit and 
Salt 


(I spell salt with a soft C. 
to remember.) 


The implications of these five “C” 
cases as approved by the Circuit or Su- 
preme Courts are such as to make the 
Federal Trade Commission the most 
powerful concentration of bureaucratic 
power over business in the world. I’m 
not going to repeat the very scholarly 
presentation of the law that Tommy 
Austern gave. Nor am I going to crit- 
icize the five “C” decisions. I was not 
on the Federal Trade Commission when 
the original orders were entered. They 
are the law of the land and, until or un- 
less the Johnson Bill or some other legis- 
lation is passed, they remain the law 
of the land. What I am going to do is 
to tell you how to stay out of trouble 
under this law. 


It’s easier 


HOW TO STAY OUT OF TROUBLE 


The first piece of advice I will give 
you is: Don’t conspire to fix prices. Now, 
to anybody in the canning business, this 
is a big laugh. For the business that 
has the most rough-and-tumble, devil- 
take-the-hindmost scramble after cus- 
tomers, I nominate the canning industry. 

Harold Stassen in his book entitled 
“Where I Stand” speaks of the “pill- 
boxes of lethargy.” Believe’me, there are 
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no pillboxes of lethargy in the canning 
business. At least, there are none caused 
by that false sense of security which is 
given to businessmen who say, “I don’t 
have to worry about selling my goods 
because my competitors have agreed to 
let me have my share of the market at a 
certain price.” 


I like to see an industry where a man 
has to sweat to make something better 
for less. Then the consumer gets the 
benefit. One can say with a great deal 
of certainty that this is one industry 
that doesn’t have to worry much about 
Uncle Sam blowing his hot breath down 
their necks for violating the law against 
price conspiracies. So let’s pass that 
one up. But there is one statute with 
which we bureaucrats can really smite 
you hip and thigh. That is the Robinson- 
Patman Act. And, for some reason or 
other, the canning industry seems to 
have a particular attraction to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission when it comes to 
applying this Act. In the words of the 
Kefauver Report, December 27, 1946: 
“A disconcertingly large number of cases 
seem to involve small fish and seafood 
companies.” Mr. Kefauver’s staff asked 
the question, “Why is this?” and gives 
the answer. “Is it because the Federal 
Trade Commission operates as a kind 
of court, handling complaints big and 
little as they come to them and processes 
them as they are received?” 

This is what I call the hit and miss 
method of prosecution. 

Which brings me to my next piece of 
advice. As long as we can get an order 
against nearly everybody in interstate 
commerce and as long as we process all 
the complaints that come to us, it looks 
as though the only way you can keep out 
of trouble with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is to make everybody love you. 
In fact, some members of my staff offer 
the simple advice to businessmen that 
all they need to do is to see that none of 
their customers ever complains about 
their prices. I suppose the way to keep 
a customer from complaining is to sell 
your product to him for what he would 
like to pay. This may keep you out of 
trouble with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for a long time; but if I know any- 
thing about customers, it will end you 
up in the bankruptcy court pretty quick. 

My next piece of advice I shall illus- 
trate by an example. Tommy Austern’s 
high-falluting legal advice is all right, 
but let’s put it in plain language. He 
says Thomas Duckwall, the _ pioneer 
canner, wouldn’t understand the legal 
complexities of present-day administra- 
tive law. Thomas Duckwall hasn’t any- 
thing on me. When I finished reading 
the five “C” decisions and the Federal 
Trade Commission’s official explanation 
of them, I find that Tommy Austern and 
I disagree with a lot of other so-called 
experts as to what the rulings mean, But 
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anyway I think I can give you an ex- 
ample of what you mustn’t do. Let’s 
say you’ve got a pack of sweet peas to 
sell. 


The first thing the purchasing agent 
says to your broker is, “Joe, what are 
you getting for fancy grade, four sieve 
peas?” Joe says, “I’ve got a swell buy 
at $1.80.” (That’s a good, cheerful 
price. I know you'd all like to get it 
today.) The purchasing agent says, 
“Why you poor dope, don’t you know 
Glutz is selling the same grade and 
quality for $1.70?” The minute your 
broker knows what Glutz is selling his 
goods for, the jig is up because, as 
Tommy Austern says, if you systematic- 
ally follow your competitor’s price, you 
are engaging in what we bureaucrats 
call ‘conscious parallel action” and 
brother, look out for us. 


There is a way, however, you can de- 
fend yourself against this charge. Make 
it a point to not find out what your com- 
petitors are charging. When your sales- 
man goes around to the customers, equip 
him with earmuffs. When he goes into 
a store and quotes $1.80, maybe your 
competitor is unloading at $1.70. But 
just before the purchasing agent tells 
your broker that Glutz is selling his 
goods for , have him snap the ear- 
muffs down over his ears. Then your 
broker can come back to you and say, 
“Mister, that was a swell bunch of cus- 
tomers you used to have. I didn’t get 
any orders for you, but I surely kept you 
out of trouble with the Government.” 


Perhaps, the word-jugglers and syntax 
hunters can find flaws in my sketchy de- 
scription of the five “C” decisions, but 
down in their hearts they know I am 
right. What does all this add up to? 
What a ridiculous situation I have 
pointed out. 


Some people who are interested in 
maintaining the present status quo of 
the Federal Trade Commission don’t like 
my kidding about our sacred preroga- 
tives. They say it’s not dignified for a 
Federal Trade Commissioner to show up 
the silly tyrannies a Government agency 
can exercise. 


THE JOHNSON BILL 


Let me assure them, never in my life 
was I as serious as I am this 17th 
day of January before the National Can- 
ners Association when I charge that 
there is internal decay ahead of us if 
we attempt to maintain laws and regu- 
lations which are so unfair to the spirit 
of free competition and so unworkable 
that they defeat their own purpose. 
Your Treasurer, Frank Gorrell, the god- 
father of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, has always maintained that “if a 
law or regulation is unfair or unwork- 
able it defeats its own purpose, and the 
industry owes it to the public as well as 
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to its own members to help in obtaining 
legislation that is sound in purpose, fair 
in its provisions, and practical in en- 
forcement.” I’m sorry to refuse com- 
ment on Senator Johnson’s proposal to 
strengthen the antitrust laws by bring. 
ing some sense to their administration, 
Any legislative proposal of Edwin C, 
Johnson of Colorado is always worthy of 
study. As a Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, I prefer not to discuss specific 
legislation except when called upon to 
do so before the proper Congressional 
committees, but I want to say this about 
Senator Johnson. Those who fight 
against the encroachment of brass- 
hatted bureaucracy on the liberties of the 
people may safely rely on the leadership 
of this quiet, but forceful statesman. In 
many respects he is like you canners. In 
the market place of ideas, the brand 
name of Edwin C. Johnson on legisla- 
tive packages stands for the integrity, 
experience and knowledge of a man who 


served four terms in the Colorado House | 


of Representatives, one term as Lieuten- | 


ant Governor and two terms as Gov- 
ernor, and since 1936, has been in the 
United States Senate. As for consumer 
acceptance—when folks went to market 
out in Colorado for a public servant in 
the recent election, two times as many 
chose the Johnson brand in preference 
to others. 

With this background it is a safe bet 
to say that what he wishes to accomplish 
is a change in our present dolorous con- 
dition. 

But Senator Johnson cannot accom- 
plish this alone. He is but one of a 


large board of directors elected by the | 


people of this country. 
Can yov afford to say to yourselves, 
“Well, that was a nice talk Lowell Ma- 


son made. But it’s none of my business.” | 


Perhaps you’d better take Frank Gor- 
rell’s advice to heart and, looking at the 
law as it stands today, ask yourself: 


“Do you want to substitute Govern- | — 


ment meddling for private individual 
judgment in the management of your 
business? 

“Do you want to throw out the window 
your judicial traditions inherited from 


our forefathers which held all men inno- [| 


cent until proven guilty? 


“Do you want to ratify the European hs 


concept as indicated in the five “C” de- | 


cisions that once the Government charges 


you with violating the law, it’s up to you | 


to prove your innocence? 

“Or do you part company with those 
who claim Government must take over 
the management of the minute details of 
every business, as these five “C’ cases 
indicate?” 


ADVISE YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


This brings us to that part of the ‘alk 
where the salesman takes his pen out 
of his pocket and looks for a flat smooth 
surface for the buyer to write the order 
blank on. Of course, I came here to sell 
you something. 
idea your next speaker wants to sell you. 
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CANNERS’ CHOICE 


(Continued) 


We can’t offer it to you at a cheap price. 
Our forefathers paid plenty for it and 
the upkeep is still high. Knowing the 
canning industry, as I do, through the 
publie spirited work of its Association; 
knowing that it’s composed of people, for 
the most part, engaged in small enter- 
prises and who are brought up in the 
concept of free and fair competition, I 
would say that there is only one choice 
and that choice I call the canners’ choice. 
I do not put your industry in the class 
of people who tolerate with complacence 
the upsurge of authority which govern- 
mental agencies quietly accumulate, even 
though, lacking personnel, the Govern- 
ment does not apply the whip to all for 
the present. 

Professor John Jewkes of Manchester, 
England, carries in the foreword of his 
new book, “Ordeal by Planning,” this 
warning from a newspaper sold on the 
streets of London a hundred years ago: 

“The greatest tyranny has the small- 
est beginnings. From precedents over- 
looked, from remonstrances’ despised 

. springs the tyrannical usage which 
generations of wise and good men may 
hereafter perceive and lament and resist 


in vain. ... Let it alone and it stands 
on record. The country has allowed it 
and when it is at last provoked to a late 
indignation it finds itself gagged with 
the records of its own ill compulsion.” 


Gentlemen, when my father stood on 
the floor of the Senate 50 years ago, 
there was no organized voice for a united 
food industry to back up the legislative 
scheme he urged. I say he would be 
very happy to know that today we have 
such an association as this one whose 
membership comes from all over the 
United States to study these questions 
and to make its wants known to your 
board of directors—not the gentlemen 
you just elected a few minutes ago, but 
your board of directors down in Wash- 
ington. Let me assure you we are not 
bureaucrats; we are not in competition. 
It takes but one vote to hold things up. 
I can sit in my seat like a clam and take 
what comes for seven long years, but 
your board of directors are responsive 
to what you stockholders and the can- 
ners, who are representative of the peo- 
ple in your communities, want. It is 
you gentlemen that your board of di- 
rectors wants to hear from. 


ECONOMIC 


by the HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN 


President, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


It is a real pleasure to be with you 
this morning, particularly because it 
gives me an opportunity to extend my 
congratulations to an old friend, your 
President-elect, “Johnny” McGovern. 

Frankly, he is one of the main rea- 
sons | am here this morning. He is an 
old friend of long standing from Minne- 
sota who always responded when I called 
upon him for various assignments, and 
I looked forward with keen anticipation 
to meeting him here this morning and 
Witnessing his election as President of 
the National Canners Association. Let 
me -.y I also learned something about 
how ‘o be elected at a convention. 

I slso want to say to you that if he 
func’ ons as your President as efficiently 
as | did with the leading citizens of 
the <tate of Minnesota, or in fact, in 
the \ ay he did as an All-American quar- 
terb: ‘k on the Minnesota football team, 
you vill have a great year in the Na- 
tion: Canners Association. 


WO! .D STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Sp .king to you this morning on the 


subj. of “Economie Freedom,” I know 
ll 'l realize that in the wake of 
or 


War II every headline, every 
news ister, every commentator, made it 
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FREEDOM 


very evident that we are engaged in a 
world-wide struggle or conflict of ways 
of life. 

I don’t want to talk to you primarily 
this morning about that extreme which 
we can see and which we all recognize 
needs an alert and persistent opposition. 
I would like to analyze with you very 
carefully some of the terms of this con- 
flict, and some of the greater dangers 
that are there in the years immediately 
ahead, because there are other millions 
and millions of people in the world who 
believe just as strongly as we do in the 
basic freedom of men, who believe just 
as strongly as we do that men should 
have civil and political rights and re- 
ligious freedom, but are more and more 
on the verge of moving into a different 
view of economic freedom. 


ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE 


England today is the most striking ex- 
ample. Clearly no people prize freedom 
more highly than those people of Eng- 
land. They have shown this with great 
courage and determination down through 
the centuries. 

But currently in England there is the 
view that government should take over 
increasingly the operation of economic 
affairs, and it is a part of a world-wide 
approach, described as the “Fabian 
Socialism,” that government should take 
over and run and operate basic indus- 
tries, methods of trade, and increasing 
aspects of the whole economic system. 


The view held is that these economic 
freedoms of people can be taken away, 
and their fundamental liberties in a 
social, political and religious sense can 
be maintained. 


One can prove today the truth or 
falsity of that theory, but I say to you, 
and I would like to discuss with you to 
some extent the basis of my view that in 
my judgment economic freedom—the 
freedom to buy and sell, to make, to 
spend, and to build, those economic free- 
doms, are inseparable from the other’ 
freedoms, and that if we lose economic 
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freedoms on the face of this earth men 
will become slaves in more sense than 
one. 


What is the experience of England? 
Of course, we should continue to observe 
it with great care, because if any coun- 
try in the world can successfully operate 
an economy by government they should 
be able to do it. They have the greatest 
skill in government of any nation in 
the world, developed through genera- 
tions, through education and experience 
on a very broad scale. If any people 
want to hold on to the fundamental 
freedoms, the fundamental human liber- 
ties, they do. 


This is what is happening, and it is 
something we should watch with par- 
ticular care in the next few years. They 
have taken over the operation of coal. 
All coal mining is now handled by the 
British Government. Of course, this 
does emphasize another point, and that 
is that government moved in and 
took over coal because of weaknesses 
that had developed in the capitalism of 
coal. As I have said before, and feel 
strongly, it will turn out to be a great 
tragedy if they don’t concentrate upon 
improving the capitalism of coal, and 
backing up and improving their private 
industry instead of turning it over to 
government management. | 
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ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


(Continued) 


What happened in 1948 in coal in Eng- 
land? There was great pressure on the 
government to get more coal mined be- 
cause they needed more coal for their 
own economic recovery, to fit into the 
Marshall Plan and for their exports, and 
for their own use in the rebuilding of the 
economy of England. This is the story 
of coal in England in 1949. 


They mined fewer tons by far than the 
40-year pre-war average. For 40 years 
before the war England mined two hun- 
dred thirty million tons of coal a year. 
Last year they could only mine two hun- 
dred, eight and a half million tons; they 
were down twenty-one and a half million 
tons of needed coal, falling short of the 
goal they set themselves, by government, 
at the beginning of the year, falling two 
and a half million tons short of that 
goal. 


Notwithstanding the beginning and in- 
troduction of new approaches to this tre- 
mendous effort toward production, they 
fell far short of their goal. Notwith- 
standing that progress under political 
direction, they are proceeding in this 
immediate year to nationalize steel. The 
steel production record this past year 
broke the goal;—the highest steel pro- 
duction in history, still under private 
management. Yet government will go in 
and take over the operation of steel. 


PRODUCTION IS KEY TO FREEDOM 


I believe that as the years go on we’ll 
find again the story that actually has 
been told in a more limited way in the 
economic history of the world. There is 
no equivalent to production in the re- 
sultant standard of living for people; no 
equivalent that gives to the people in- 
dividually the right to ownership and 
employment than production, because 
under that initiative and drive it reaches 
far beyond any kind of governmental 
scheme yet devised, whether it is ap- 
proached by governmental incentive or 
governmental coercion, or a combination 
of both. 


It has been under that decentralization 
of production that decisions can be made 
in a hundred canning plants, in a million 
enterprises in this country, and carried 
out to such a large measure without 
waiting to be told anything by govern- 
ment. 


What has it meant in this country? Do 
you realize that our United States of 
America now has within its border about 
one-sixteenth of the world’s population? 
Our one hundred forty-five million peo- 
ple, sons and daughters of every nation 
in the world, constitute about one- 
sixteenth of the over two billion people 
that live in the world. But this one- 
sixteenth of the world’s population has 
reached the point where they are pro- 
ducing almost one-third of all the world’s 
goods and services. Think of it. 
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Almost one-third of everything that 
is manufactured and raised and mined 
and produced and built in the whole 
world occurs in the United States of 
America. Now then, in spite of these 
tremendous facts, there has been this 
questioning, this uncertainty in the late 
war about an economic system, and what 
I urge upon you this morning is that we 
realize what this challenge means, and 
what its import is to the future freedom 
of man, and that means, of course, in 
the conduct of the economic freedom of 
our country we need a high standard 
of business statesmanship. 


We need to seek the boundaries be- 
tween the rights of all, and in the ap- 
proach and in the advance in each par- 
ticular enterprise we must seek con- 
stantly to think of the whole broad 
development of the economic system and 
of the dividends that are received by 
the consumers; by the people as a whole. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


Notwithstanding some of these dark 
developments on the world scene, I have 
great confidence and optimism in the fu- 
ture, because you can sense all over the 
world the rising determination of men to 
be free. During this very year I believe 
you will see economic unrest, possibly 
even reaching to the stage of rioting in 
the areas like Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and the Ukraine and Eastern Germany. 
Why? Because these people have been 
told that under their rigid economic con- 
trol, under their loss of economic free- 
dom, they were going to be receiving 
dividends in consumer goods which they 
are not receiving. 


For a certain period of time the propa- 
ganda approach, the looking forward to 
the day ahead, will keep them from be- 
ing too restive, but as the months go by 
and the years go by, in those areas I be- 
lieve will develop either the very extreme 
cruelty and liquidation that was experi- 
enced in Russia, or a new pressure for 
economic freedom will take place. 


If we are right in the great philosophy 
of this country, if we are right that man 
was meant to be free, if these ringing 
words from the Founding Fathers about 
inalienable rights endowed by a Creator, 
are correct, then mankind everywhere 
has that determination, that goal, that 
objective, to increase his freedom. If 
we depend upon that to develop the pol- 
icy of this country on maintaining eco- 
nomic freedom, it means this great sys- 
tem of people’s capitalism, with broad 
ownership, with open competition, with 
the developments and advances in the 
real productivity as the means by which 
people raise their standards of living, 
then there is reason for optimism for 
the future. 


If we are timid about the fundamen- 
tals of the economic freedom, and the 
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other freedoms in America, if we do not 
stand up for them on the world scene, if 
we permit the theorists on the socialist 
side, without any evidence in history at 
all of accomplishment, of production to 
the advantage of people, to dim or to 
confuse the policies of our country, then 
there would be grounds for fear. 


So what I urge upon you this morning 
is this—we should not be dogmatic, we 
should not be dictatorial, we need con- 
stantly to evaluate facts around the 
world; but not on the basis of what we 
can see, we can observe that Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Norway are the 
four countries that have made the best 
recovery since the war in Europe of 
those occupied during the war, and they 
are the four countries that do the most 
toward economic freedom, along with the 
other liberties. 


Based on the great experience of this 
country and the whole economic history 
of the world, we want to retain real eco- 
nomic freedom in America, which ap- 
pears to be an inseparable companion of 
the other liberties of men. We want to 
urge it upon the peoples of the rest of 
the world, and in a friendly way seek to 
advance the true welfare of man as the 
great outlook for America, and the best 
service of its own people within its own 
borders. 


HENRY P. TAYLOR 


Mr. Taylor, Vice President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, is President 
of the firm of Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., 
Walkerton, Va. He has been in the can- 
ning business since 1913. Today, his 
business engages in farming as well as 


canning, and normally produces about 80 — 


percent of its raw products on farms it 
operates. 


Mr. Taylor attended his first N.C.A. 


Convention in 1915, and has been a mem- 


ber of the Association ever since he en- 
tered the canning business. He has 
served two terms as a member of the 
N.C.A. Board of Directors, and has been 
a member of various Association com- 
mittees. During 1948, he served on the 
Public Relations Committee. 


Mr. Taylor entered the canning busi- 
ness in the employ of the Stansbury 
Canning Co. in Walkerton, and became 
manager in 1916. He resigned in 1/17 
to enter the armed services and went 
overseas in November of that year with 
the 29th Engineers. He was comniis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in France, at- 
tended artillery school at Saumur, «nd 
served with the 12th Field Artillery in 
the Second Division. 


Mr. Taylor leased a cannery in Walk- 
erton in 1921 and later bought it. C. C. 
Caldwell of Walkerton entered the busi- 
ness in 1925, and the firm became known 
as Taylor and Caldwell. The partner- 
ship was incorporated in 1930, 
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‘SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Tuesday Morning, January 18, 1949 
SYMPOSIUM ON THE MERCHANDISING OF CANNED FOODS 


Howard T. Cumming, President, National Canners Association, presiding 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


by HAROLD F. PATTERSON 


Vice President, Lyndonville Canning Co., 
Lyndonville, N. Y. 


It is a significant fact that on the 
whole, American merchandising is the 
most effective in the world. With only 
6 percent of the world’s population, and 
an even smaller percentage of the 
world’s labor supply, the United States 
produces and markets more than one- 
third of the world’s goods. The great 
force of this remarkable achievement is 
often not fully appreciated. It is a 
tribute not only to production genius, but 
also to merchandising genius, and last 
but not least, to the integrity of 
American business. 


The food industry plays a large part 
in this. A marketing pictograph in 
Sales Management portrayed that of the 
consumer’s expenditure dollar—well over 
a fourth is expended on the stomach. 


In this Symposium on “The Merchan- 
dising of Canned Foods,” we_ shall, 


through representatives of eight national 
organizations of our industry, tap the 
thousands of centers of initiative that 
comprise these eight great national food 
associations. The advantages accruing 
from a formal interchange of views by 
these spokesmen are immediately appar- 
ent, for the food industry is highly sus- 
ceptible to change. One reason that 1949 
is an opportune time to discuss “The 
Merchandising of Canned Foods,” is that 
the last 15 years have been unduly in- 
fluenced by special conditions—the de- 
pression of the ‘thirties and the war. 
Still another reason why a review is 
timely is that the rapid growth of 
technological research has influenced in 
considerable measure the nature of mer- 
chandising. A third reason is that, since 
production and employment are subject 
to fluctuation, business is subject to ex- 
pansion and contraction. This brings us 
to the common theme of this Sympos- 
ium; namely, The calculated belief that 
intelligent and improved merchandising 
can cushion whatever economic shocks 
may be sustained by the food industry. 


IMPROVING THE MERCHANDISING OF PRIVATE LABELS 


by ARTHUR EHRENFELD 


Director Francis H. Leggett & Company, 
New York City, representing the 
Nativval-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association 


When Mr. Patterson wrote me outlin- 
ing te purpose of this Symposium, he 
Suge ted that I might wish to empha- 
Size e merchandising picture from the 
point of view of the organization I rep- 
rese!’ —the National American Whole- 
sale vocers’ Association. I’m certainly 


glad > be afforded this opportunity be- 
caus’ | frankly feel that there is consid- 
— room for improvement in the mer- 
cnar 


sing picture as it concerns packers 
and tributors if we are to achieve any 
degy of success in maintaining a de- 
man -ommensurate with today’s supply 
fact 

label 


Ay private distributors, we 


Whol. ale grocers are concerned with all 
Phase. of merchandising—both buying 
and sling, From a selling standpoint, 
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our future success will be reflected in 
the merchandising assistance we give to 
the independent retail grocer. However, 
merchandising from a buying standpoint 
presents us with entirely different prob- 
lems—problems over which we naturally 
have no control. And it is on this latter 
phase of merchandising that I should like 
now to speak. 


There are a number of specific recom- 
mendations I am about to make, recom- 
mendations which I offer as a vehicle to 
improve the merchandising relationship 
between private label packers and pri- 
vate label distributors. However, let me 
first give you the basis for my thinking. 


CONTRIBUTING MARKET FACTORS 

After World War I, we experienced a 
rise in price levels of 170 per cent above 
the pre-war levels. There could be only 
one consequence of this pyramiding 
trend when inflationary forces were 
checked—and that was the severe decline 
in 1920-1921 and its demoralizing effect 
on business. 


During World War II, we saw another 
sharp rise from pre-war levels and we 
would have suffered the same conse- 
cuence but for the existence of two fac- 
tors: 

1. Export demand fed by the govern- 


mental subsidy popularly known as the 
Marshall Plan. 
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2. (And most important), Government 
support of farm commodities. 


Surely a decline in the price of farm 
products would have come upon us 
sharply if it had not been for these sus- 
taining factors. Despite the influence 
of the Marshall Plan and farm support, 
there has been a marked decline in 
grains—wheat, corn and oats. Corn is 
an important element in the price of 
livestock on the hoof. I think it is safe 
to predict that the price trend on beef 
and pork will be downward. With the 
revival of all European agricultural pro- 
duction, European crops are obviously 
going to be larger—which points to a 
lesser demand and consequently lower 
prices for American farm products. In 
the light of all this, there would appear 
to be an almost inevitable tendency for 
prices of farm products to move down- 
ward. In recognition of this trend, I 
would urge packers, in contracting for 
crops for canned foods, to introduce 
greater flexibility into the price to be 
paid to the grower, and possibly defer 
contracting for raw materials until there 
is a better understanding of the economic 
conditions existing generally when packs 
are to be sold. A downward trend in 
prices on farm products will undoubtedly 
set economic forces to work to bolster 
consumers’ buying resistance to high 
prices on canned goods. Therefore, re- 
gardless of the obstacles involved, raw 
materials for canned foods should be 
purchased during the coming season on 
a lower basis than last year. If this is 
not accomplished and should a strong 
buyers’ resistance movement set in, 
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PRIVATE LABEL MERCHANDISING 


(Continued) 


holders of large inventories obviously 
will encounter severe hardships. 

The most important feature of canned 
food buying today is that the canners 
must realize that distributors cannot ab- 
sorb their entire packs at one time as 
they did during the war; if they haven’t 
already done so, canners must recognize 
that they will have to be prepared to 
carry these packs as they did during 
normal periods when canned foods were 
merchandised during the entire distribut- 
ing season. 


INDUCEMENTS TO BUY 


As private label distributors, we 
realize that the independent canner has 
his headaches. In many instances, fi- 
nancing and warehousing, due to the ex- 
cessively high cost of materials, supplies 
and labor, have strained the canner’s 
working capital. It should be an im- 
portant function of the distributor to 
assist in this financing by furnishing the 
canner with labels and shipping instruc- 
tions in advance of the season, thus per- 
mitting labeling right off the line and 
shipping by trucks or cars. But savings 
achieved because of this assistance 
should be passed on more generously to 
the distributor so that he in turn can 
pass some on to the retail grocer. Many 
packers this year, especially in Cali- 
fornia and in some other States, did es- 
tablish a differential for prompt ship- 
ment, but more packers in other sections 
of the country should also offer a similar 
inducement. By doing this they could 
put larger stocks in the hands of the 
distributor, placing the pressure on him 
to exert his maximum sales efforts to 
move the merchandise he has accumu- 
lated. In the meantime, private label dis- 
tributors have adopted the turnover 
method of purchasing on many items to 
eliminate possible losses in the event of 
decline. Unfortunately, however, this 
method results in the loss of business 
because they frequently run out of goods 
due to the smaller stocks carried. Any 
program along these lines that will in- 
still confidence in the distributor so that 
he feels he is purchasing on the most 
favorable basis, will aid the free flow of 
merchandise. 


PRICE PROTECTION 


There is another phase of merchandis- 
ing in relationship to packers and dis- 
tributors, which I know would insure 
greater confidence on the part of dis- 
tributors in accumulating an inventory. 
Many of the nationally advertised brands 
have, to some extent, already done some- 
thing about it. In the case of one promi- 
nent canner, for example, merchandise 
(with the exception of fish, pineapple and 
citrus products) is guaranteed against 
decline 35 days after arrival by steamer, 
and 30 days when by rail. Isn’t it rea- 
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sonable to assume that this guarantee 
has been extended because it is consid- 
ered at least mutually beneficial? Con- 
tracts are made for shipment prior to 
December 15th and in some instances to 
February 15th, permitting customers to 
order out such merchandise as they re- 
auire in the interim. Thus their cus- 
tomers are virtually guaranteed against 
taking any loss. The private label dis- 
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tributor does not enjoy any such pro- 
tection, except in a few rare instances. 
You are also all familiar with the price 
guarantee initiated by the Florida citrus 
packers this season, whereby citrus prod- 
ucts are guaranteed against decline for 
a specified period after the merchandise 
has been received. If private label 
packers would offer some form of price 
protection, mutually satisfactory, so that 
a cooperating distributor, willing to 
place a substantial order from new pack, 
would not be penalized in the event of 
a market decline, I am confident that 
those packers would enjoy considerably 
more business from those of their cus- 
tomers who are now rigidly adhering to 
a strict turnover policy of purchasing. 

Many of my canner friends in the 
audience might say that this idea is im- 
practicable, but at least I’m planting the 
seed of an idea, remembering that great 
oaks from little acorns grow. 


REASONABLE PRICE 

We have had instances this season 
where the prices of private label packers 
were as high, or nearly as high, as ad- 
vertised brands—this is a carry over 
from the days of OPA. With constantly 
growing advertising appropriations pro- 
moting nationally advertised brands and 
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successfully increasing their volume of 3 


sales, it becomes more and more neces. 
sary that a sufficient differential be es. 
tablished between the prices of nation. 
ally advertised and private label packers, 
This would furnish the private label dis. 
tributor with a margin that would assist 
him in competing with the nationally ad. 
vertised brands by advertising his own 
label, and by offering merchandise to the 
independent retailer on a more favorable 


basis. After all, the private label packers | 
are not required to appropriate heavy | 


sums for advertising, but depend to a 
great extent on private label distributors 
to promote the largest possible accept- 
ance of the merchandise that they pack, 


If we are to merchandise our goods in- 
telligently we must bear in mind that in 
recent years, there has been a constantly 
growing demand for better quality mer- 
chandise; there must be no up-grading, 
no cutting corners in quality today. At 
the same time, however, we must all 
(grower — packer — distributor and re- 
tailer) do everything that we possibly 
can to overcome buyer’s resistance to 
prices by establishing prices which would 
fall within their budgetary capacity. 


After all, Mrs. Consumer is the final 
authority as to whether retail prices are 
within her means, and regardless of what 
the grower feels his return should be, 
the ultimate sale of the merchandise he 
grows depends on her. Whether we 
like it or not, she isn’t concerned with 
what the grower pays labor, what the 
packer pays the grower, nor in the dis- 
tributor’s and retailer’s margin of profit. 


If she is an efficient housewife, she is | 


principally interested in living within 
her means. 


During the past season there has been, 
fortunately in the minority, some pric- 
ing not on cost, plus reasonable profit, 
but on all the market would bear. For 
the coming season those processors, | 
hope, will correct their thinking, or have 
they in mind the man with the Midas 


touch where everything figuratively, | 
One day a 
friend asked him why he kept accumu- 


turned to gold for him? 


lating so much wealth since he couldn't 
take it with him. The answer was, 
“Well, if I can’t take it with me, I won't 
go!” 


We have ahead of us a tremendous 


potential market—with the possibility of 
selling more canned foods than ever be- 
fore. Our population has increased from 
130 million to 145 million in the past 
ten years. In addition to this, eal 
wages—that is the wage-earner’s buying 
power in terms of higher price leveis— 
have increased almost 40 per cent in jine 
years. 
fits of this vast market, however, we've 


got to do a great deal of cooperative © 
thinking on what I understand to be the | 
common theme of this Symposium—that | 
intelligent and improved merchandising | 


If we are to reap the full bene © 


can cushion whatever economic shocks © 


may be sustained by the food industry. 
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THE CANNERS PART IN MERCHANDISING 


by CHARLES S. RAGLAND 


President, C. B. Ragland Co., Nashville, 
Tennessee, Representing United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 


The canning industry, believe it or not, 
reached a 1946 high which was nearly 
double the 1939 level. For this reason, 
therefore, canned foods, although all 
important to the canner, are also of 
increasing importance to wholesaler, re- 
tailer and consumer. At least this in- 
crease in volume in the canning industry 
is of importance to all of us in dis- 
tribution, PROVIDED we can accelerate 
our distribution enough to profitably ab- 
sorb the increased volume offered us by 
the canning industry. To put that in 
plain English, you can it and we sell it, 
and your increased volume means noth- 
ing to us unless we increase our volume 
proportionately. It does no good for you 
to stay ahead of us; our job is to stay 
ahead of you,—hence our mutual con- 


cern, “Merchandising of Canned Foods”. 
The term “canned foods” to some 
people means fruits and _ vegetables, 


juices, meats, milk, soups, fish, and chili 
products, and others like to include items 
packed in tin cans like shortening, con- 
diments, syrups, molasses, baking pow- 
der, dog food, beverages, and many other 
items. 


Under the limited definition sales will 
make up 6% of dollar volume in big mar- 
kets compared to 10% in the smaller 
stores, and in the broad aspect canned 
foods make up as much as 15% in the 
big markets and 20% in the small. At 
the wholesale level the experience for 
certain reasons is reversed and the big 
city wholesaler may run as high as 40% 
in volume as compared to 20% in the 
smaller towns. 


Under either definition, however, can- 


ned foods are important because of their 
actual and potential volume, in that they 
lend themselves to promotion results, are 


relatively non-perishable, enjoy little 


shrinkage, are easy to handle, often 
carry a fair profit margin, sell with little 
effor' —considerably on impulse, and at- 
trac’ customer traffic. These last two- 
Wore. are said with tongue in cheek. 


another reason for the impor- 
tan’ of canned foods is that, according 


to ' Bureau of Labor Statistics, out 
of vy dollar a family spends for liv- 
Ing §».4% goes for food, which means 
tha! \f all commodities food is the most 
con -tent in demand. True Story Maga- 
.ccently completed a survey of bas- 
ket. containing $2.00 or more in gro- 
ce) Canned vegetables was the lead- 
er th 52.8% inelusion; whereas, in 
vison, only one out of four bought 
br. | and one out of ten cakes or pastry. 


It .n be fairly stated that the relative 
instance of canned foods to other 
fo is proportionate to the merchandis- 
In clfeetiveness with which they are 
hancied by the factors in distribution. 
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Is not a canner a distributive factor? 
Although merchandising has been a 
spark plug to the food processing indus- 
try, consumption of canned foods is not 
up as much as is justified by consumer 
eating habits and present incomes. Is 
this not the meat of our discussion to- 
day? Of course, it’s canned. 


HOW CANNERS CAN HELP IN 
MERCHANDISING 


Canners can help in merchandising by 
practicing economic processing opera- 
tions, staying close to their source of 
supply, investigating and making a 
choice of their customers, investigating 
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and making a choice of their sales 
agents. Also by working for uniformity 
in grading and for improved quality, 
making frequent appraisal of price prac- 
tices, understanding the importance of 
cash discounts to wholesalers, and above 
all, by using supply policies which rec- 
ognize the value of distributive turnover 
instead of inventory speculation. You 
too have an inventory, warehousing and 
banking problem. 


There are some food manufacturers 
who have adopted a policy of partner- 
ship merchandising. In the plan of one 
manufacturer partnership included an 
agreement which equalizes the overhead 
service costs of the processor by return- 
ing at stated intervals a percentage of 
sales to his customers after they meet 
certain requirements. It is legal. Step 
out. 


Canners, particularly those with na- 
tional distribution, need to inform the 
merchandising departments of wholesal- 
ers at least ninety days in advance of 
their promotions. Few do. We prepare 
our schedule in thirteen-week quarters 
and in advance. 


Canners, moreover, might well re- 
study their advertising allowances, if 
any, to make sure that they are not dis- 
criminatory in application. Most are. 
I suggest that advertising allowances be 
eliminated and, in lieu, I advocate a mer- 
chandising allowance for the wholesale 
function based on rating of merchandis- 
ing services by an impartial Rating 
Board. Advertising would be more ef- 
fective if every factor paid for his own. 
Retailer advertising should merchandise 
each department of a store without ref- 
erence to paid allowances. If an item is 
worth advertising, it is worth display- 
ing and clerk promotion. Retailers suf- 
fer from soap nightmares—neither “De- 
licious nor Refreshing.” 

In every rural community the canner 
has an opportunity to take the lead 
in community development programs 
through the medium of contests and 
awards. This type of leadership brings 
to the grass roots a sort of progress 
which will safeguard their competitive 
future as a producer and as a market for 
merchandisers. I’ll tell you for the ask- 
ing how it is done in Middle Tennessee. 


The canner has seen the farmers doing 
a progressively better job in food pro- 
duction by mechanization, a development 
of resistant varieties of plants, the use 
of new insecticides, of synthetic hor- 
mones, and of more fertilizer, but he has 
not done his job as a merchandiser unless 
he has tried to help the farmer under- 
stand that the law of supply and demand 
cannot be revoked or changed by Gov- 
ernmental edict or law. This job, of 
course, calls for diplomacy. 


HOW THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CAN HELP IN 
MERCHANDISING 


The National Canners’ Association can 
help distributors by: 


Expanding its merchandising program 
to a degree at least equal to that of the 
meat, the dairy, the coffee, the tea, the 
baked goods, and the candy industries, 
i.e., if menus are promoted, offer only the 
best; if particular themes suggested, use 
originality and artistry; in periodical 
advertising, movies and radio script 
make the most of institutional opportun- 
ity; capitalize on the romance, the trav- 
elogue, the research that goes with can- 
ned foods; and again, remember the con- 
sumer benefits; 


Expanding education on product qual- 
ity in programs similar to last year’s 
corn cutting bee; all commodity groups 
would profit by a similar cutting; 


Extension of the idea of this sym- 
posium to panel and forum discussions of 
specific topics of merchandising, high- 
lighting examples from personal exper- 
iences of merchandisers. Distributive 
associations find merchandisers’ cuff 
statements more interesting than pre- 
pared speeches. 

Creating a committee to study general 
merchandising problems, with a sub-com- 
mittee for those selling everybody and a 
sub-committee for those selling mostly 
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THE CANNERS PART IN MERCHANDISING— (Continued) 


through wholesalers. At retail the in- 
dependents are getting 52.5% of the vol- 
ume, but the chains and large super mar- 
kets with their 47.5% are fast catching 
us; wholesalers need your merchandis- 
ing advice—and you may need them as 
customers. Merchandising is part of 
canners’ production cost if your goal is 
satisfied customers. And since motivated 
by consumer interest — group action 
should be legal. 

Dissemination of information on your 
code of ethics among wholesalers. Your 
practices in good faith of principals 
might be inspirational. 

Keeping up the constructive work 
which has ben done in making labels 
more attractive and informative. Much 
more can be done in passing along to 
the public a word picture of the intrin- 
sic value of contents. Look back at the 
December advertising of the lowly pork 
chop by the American Meat Institute, 
collaborating with the American Medical 
Association. Calories and vitamin values 
are still almost news to the American 
homemaker. 

Closer cooperation with state and re- 
gional associations. They want your 
guidance. 


Development of better and more com- 
modity groups. The peach, pea, kraut, 
cherry, cranberry and citrus merchandis- 
ing aids are just “Grand’—like my 
Colonial Coffee. Where is the Canned 
Meat Association hiding? 


HOW ALL OF US CAN HELP THE 
MERCHANDISER 


All of us can help the merchandiser by 
believing that: 

A merchandiser is no slave to fear, but 
speaks forth boldly against socialistic 
trends in State and Federal legislation. 


A merchandiser should not fairly be 
asked to compete with a tax-exempt 
processor or distributor. 


A merchandiser is a middleman who 
is service-desirable and cost-reducing for 
the wage earner and the farmer. A mer- 
chandiser believes that the independent 
distributor and his suppliers must pros- 
per if free enterprise is to survive in 
America. A merchandiser cannot com- 
pete with unfair competition without be- 
coming unfair. He will not want to see 
Robinson- Patman Act weakened by 
amendments; clarification is O.K. 

A merchandiser cannot do a proper job 
unless he can meet legitimate competi- 
tion in his delivered price. 

A merchandiser does not want a sub- 
sidy, but he asks for a fair deal for dis- 
tribution, which employs more people 
than farming and manufacturing com- 
bined. 


A merchandiser wants to encourage all 
of our privately endowed and State uni- 
versities in implementing courses in food 
research and study, as only a few are 
now doing. 
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A merchandiser questions the trend 
toward undue concentration of manu- 
facturers, processors and distributors 
into a few big companies, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages that accrue in effici- 
ent management, good production engi- 
neers, technologists, and research facili- 
ties, bigness, as such is not condemned. 

A merchandiser welcomes Teamwork 
of a kind that speeds up the wheel of dis- 
tribution, strengthens the spokes, hard- 
ens the hub, and greases the axle. 

A merchandiser is an apostle of Part- 
nership among principals, employees and 
customers. 

A merchandiser wants nothing that 
simple living, high thinking and hard 
work cannot produce. 


HOW TO RATE THE WHOLESALER | 


And, in conclusion, you might rate 
your wholesale merchandiser by finding 
out if— 

He is a low-cost operator 

He uses a fair-price policy 

He offers merchandising advisory ser. 

vice 

He features brands on the basis of 

velocity of turnover 

He serves the industry as well as him- 

self 


He serves his community as well as | 


himself 
He merits friendly confidence 


He pulls his share of the marketing | 


load in his trading area. 
And now, a food merchandiser’s Quote 
(and not from Tokyo). 
Quote, “Consider the lady’s budget be- 
fore worrying about her girdle.” Quota- 
tion closed. Speech closed. Thank you! 


A TEAM JOB OF 


by FORREST FRASER 


Director of Grocery Merchandising, The 
Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
representing the National Association of 
Food Chains 


I am participating in your discussions 
this morning as the representative of the 
National Association of Food Chains. 

So that the viewpoint of the members 
as a whole can be presented, question- 
raires were sent to many of these mem- 
bers and my remarks, to a great degree, 
are based upon their answers to these 
cuestionnaires. 

My subject this morning is “Merchan- 
cising of Canned Food from a Viewpoint 
of Chain Stores.” 

One of the most important phases of 
merchandising is that of thorough plan- 
ning. In order to plan, it is necessary 
that we determine the various factors 
which will directly affect the methods 
and procedures we will use. 


First, we must realize that the party 
is over—we have had approximately 
seven or eight years of easy sailing, sell- 
ing everything we could buy and every- 
thing we could process. Today, we are 
in a buyer’s market and are faced with 
a changing economic picture for the com- 
ing year. Our merchandising plans must 
be formed to meet these possible changes 
and to capitalize on them where possible. 


We are faced with many opportunities 
for doing an alert, aggressive merchan- 
dising job in the coming year despite 
possible changes. 


During the last ten years tremendous 
changes have taken place in food retail- 
ing. Our per store volume has tre- 
mendously increased, providing greater 
tonnage possibilities and merchandising 
opportunities. We have changed from 
service to self-service. This means that 
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MERCHANDISING 


there is no sales person to give personal 
push to any given products —the cus- 
tomer buys what she wants. Therefore, 
labels are the main salesmen we have in 
our stores in regard to your product and 
so, they become increasingly important. 
We have progressed from small stores 
to large, roomy, beautifully-equipped 
retail establishments. This means we 
are displaying more product—more va- 
rieties—with the result that the Canned 
Foods on display are faced with a battle 
for “The Almighty Food Dollar.” 


It is our feeling that the Canning In- 
dustry in certain phases of its operation 
has not kept pace with the change and 
improvement in the retailing of its prod- 
ucts. 


We are servicing larger trade areas 
than ever before. In many cases it is 
hard to estimate just how large our 
trade area is. Our traffic hinges a great 


deal upon the uniformity and quality of | 


our products. Our advertising and dis- 
play methods are our salesmen. 


All of these changes bring with them 
a demand for better merchandising tech- 
nique—better merchandising thinking— 
and better merchandising planning in 
order that we may operate to maintain 
maximum volume and _ profit 
everyday business. It is evident that we 
have more possibilities for volume than 
in the past and our plans must be laid 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 

An integral part of our merchandising 
operation and planning is given over to 
Canned Foods. In answer to the ques- 
tions—it is unanimously agreed 
Canned Foods, properly presented and 
advertised, are a “Traffic” item for us. 
As clear proof, the members of the 
N.A.F.C. are devoting from 16 per cent 


in our | 


that 


to 35 per cent of their tremendous news [ 


paper lineage for the purpose of pub- 
licizing Canned Foods. It is also unani- 
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A TEAM JOB OF MERCHANDISING = (Continued) 


mously agreed that there is room for 
improvement and that additional volume 
car be had. The question, therefore, 
arises—“How can we improve this busi- 
ness?” 


SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING 
STEPS 


Constant Supply—The first step is to 
establish the very important fact that 
this is a “Team” job—that we cannot do 
it alone—and you cannot do it alone. 
We are going to offer suggestions to you 
in order that you may help us work out 
and develop our Merchandising Plan. 
One of the most significant developments 
in present-day Chain Store merchandis- 
ing is our desire and intent to set up a 
planned merchandising operation to cover 
twelve months of the year. It is our be- 
lief that the Canned Foods business is 
an every-day, every-month business and 
that in order to capitalize to the fullest 
degree, we must have supplies through- 
out the complete 12 months. We, there- 
fore, invite you and urge you to work 
out with us, ways and means that you 
can keep us supplied thfoughout the 
complete 12 months. 


Labels—Labels also are a great con- 
cern to us. As our stores have increased 
in size and the variety of our products 
has increased, much more space has been 
given to products which heretofore have 
been confined. Very frankly, many of 
these products are better packaged and 
better labeled than Canned Foods and 
do a better selling job. 


The most frequent suggestion from 
N.A.F.C. members is a better labeling 
job—clear art work—more attractive 
labels—spots on the labels for pricing. 
Again, this is a “Team” job and we are 
perfectly willing to sit down and discuss 
with you any labeling problems you may 
have. 

Reduce Number of Sizes—We suggest 
that the Canning Industry take into 
serious consideration a program designed 
to standardize the size of canned food 
contniners and confine to present sizes 
as we are fearful of a reversal to the 
hodee-podge of sizes we were forced to 
carr, before the War. Too many sizes 
mak it extremely difficult to display— 
inc), ise our inventories—and hamper 
any -oncerted merchandising program. 


:lity—Supplies are more plentiful— 
we ve forced to be more choosy and 
uni’ »mity of quality and of product will 


be + jistinet factor in our merchandising 
resis. We suggest that you pay par- 
ticu» attention to uniformity of ma- 
tur. —flavor, absence of defects, and 


colo. Uniformity in quality of product, 
we lieve, is absolutely essential and it 
Is t. responsibility of every packer, re- 


gar oss of size, to produce as uniform 
a pk of product as possible in the 
grac. he is packing. 
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Packing to the upper half of the grade 
is desirable so that with all these things 
we can have uniform products which our 
customer will recognize and buy repeat- 
edly—products on which we can base a 
Planned Merchandising Program. 
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Dented Cans—Proper casing and load- 
ing with an eye to eliminating loss is 
very important to us. As you all know, 
we work on a very close margin and 


_dented and battered cans do not sell. We 


believe that much can be done through 
research in an attempt to improve this 


situation. Again, we impress upon you 
that we are at all times open to discus- 
sion of these problems with you in order 
to accomplish maximum sales. 

Advertising—Industry advertising can 
be a tremendous help to us and we sug- 
gest that serious thought be given to co- 
ordinating this effort with retail needs. 
We welcome well-thought-out publicity 
plans and we suggest that they be 
pointed to highlight new packs—to stress 
dollar value and nutritional value in 
comparison with fresh product. We 
suggest better timing of your ads to co- 
incide with the seasonal demand of your 
retail outlets. We welcome and can use 
advertising pointed towards specific uses 
for canned products—tie-ins with menus 
and with related products. Many of your 
programs up to this point have included 
many of these things and we congratu- 
late you on a very good start and def- 
initely recommend that you continue to 
give us this kind of help. 


All of these publicity aids can be—and 
will be—coordinated into our own mer- 
chandising programs. We want to do a 
larger canned foods volume and are do- 
ing our level best to accomplish this pur- 
pose by consistent advertising and con- 
sistent display and forward planning. 

In closing, we invite your cooperation 
—we invite your discussion on some of 
these viewpoints we have made today in 
the very few minutes allotted to us. We 
repeat—this is a “Team” job—You 
process the product and move it to our 
stores—We display it and move it to 
the customer! 

The clearer understanding you have 
of Our needs and We have of Your prob- 
lems, will surely result in a more coordi- 
nated effort, better merchandising plan- 
ning and technique, so that we should be 
able to hold and improve our present vol- 
ume and profit. 


THE MEASURES OF MERCHANDISING SUCCESS 


by JOHN P. HOUCK 


Partner, M. W. Houck & Bro., New York, 
N. Y., representing the National Food 
Brokers Association 


I have been invited by your venerable 
Association to appear here as the repre- 
sentative of the National Food Brokers 
Association. 


As you already know, the subject of 
this Symposium is “Merchandising” and 
I have been asked to address you “from 
the point of view of the Association I 
represent.” It is important that this be 
kept in mind, as Merchandising has many 
ramifications and applications at various 
levels, the detailed recitation of which 
would likely lull you to sleep in your re- 
spective chairs. 

I will, therefore, try to confine my re- 
marks to the broker’s viewpoint of Mer- 
chandising at the Canvners’ level, even 
though I feel a bit like I was “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” 
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I have, as you will notice, avoided the 
use of statistics, not only because they 
are dry and boring, but they always put 
me in mind of the man who drowned 
crossing a river which natives told him 
averaged only two feet deep. 

As I embark upon this subject, I feel 
constrained to say first that I find no 
magic formula, nor any open sesame that 
might be construed as a rule for all, but 
there are some underlying principles that 
cannot be ignored without fatal results. 

Merchandising is not an element—it’s 
a group of inter-dependent actions. 

If one of the group is neglected, your 
chances of successful Merchandising 
dwindle. 


To have any hope of accomplishing a 
finished job of Merchandising, you must 
know what you want to do, prepare a 
plan, set a course, and hold to it. 

Merchandising must necessarily be an 
endurance test—it isn’t a sprint—it’s a 
marathon, and victory goes to the manu- 
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MEASURES OF MERCHANDISING SUCCESS 


(Continued) 


facturer who synchronizes his pace to 
the ground to be covered. Sprints and 
mushroom growth are dangerous and 
likely to result in severe set-backs. 

One leading canner reviewed his firm’s 
growth since 1910 and discovered that 
it actually grew faster during depres- 
sions than in times of general prosperity. 
The answer is readily obtained in their 
preparation for these periods and con- 
tra-wise, the lack of it by their competi- 
tors. 

Merchandising might seem to be a com- 
plicated thing and it is, if you involve 
yourself in its many facets. Basically, 
it is simple. 

It starts with quality, but it does not 
end there, for the creation of a quality 
product in itself affords no assurance of 
marketing success. 


MAJOR POINTS IN 
MERCHANDISING 


Complete Merchandising success de- 
pends upon five major things: (1) Qual- 
ity, (2) Pricing, (8) Packaging, (4) Dis- 
tribution, and (5) Promotion. These will 
be considered in the order presented. 

Quality—Quality is not an accident— 
it’s the result of research and carefully 
calculated design. Direct your quality- 
appeal to the consumer—cater to her— 
not to the Broker or Distributor. The 
opinion of these necessary purveyors may 
be of assistance, but the person you want 
to reach is the one who weekly actually 
eats your products. Nonetheless, it is 
important that you establish a fair and 
sound policy for dealing with these peo- 
ple who carry your goods through to the 
consumer that should be equitable to all. 

What you really want to do is manu- 
facture good customers while you manu- 
facture quality goods. One complements 
the other and each is equally essential. 
Strive, however, to create a backlog of 
consumer preference in excess of your 
contemplated production. 

Find out what the housewife wants, or 
is looking for, through modern research. 
Bend your every effort to produce a qual- 
ity that is not just as good, but better— 
then, bear down hard to make that qual- 
ity constant — dependable. Make that 
word your slogan—your lode-star. Pound 
it into your staff and paste it in the 
minds of the consumer so thoroughly 
that it will come off on their hatbands 
like a decalecomania. 


Gauge your production to fit the re- 
quirements of the trade insofar as na- 
ture will permit—this is a difficult prob- 
lem, but it can be mastered at least in 
part. 


Pricing—A recent survey cited by the 
Food Institute divulged that only 17.6 
per cent of women patronize a store pri- 
marily because prices are lower, while 
an exactly equal percentage said they did 
patronize a store mainly because they 
could obtain the qualities and brands 
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they were looking for. This merely con- 
firms an opinion I have held for a long 
while. 

Do not ever let any distributor talk 
you into packing your products down to 
a price—that’s the short way of folding 
up your tent and joining Omar. 

This does not mean that you can over- 
price your wares and _ still maintain 
shelf velocity—that would be too mil- 
lennial. 


JOHN P. HOUCK 


Be content with a reasonable profit— 
never price your goods any higher than 
is necessary to pay your costs and allow 
for consistent expansion of your facili- 
ties. 

Insofar as it is within your power, an 
orderly constant price structure should 
be maintained, thus affording your dis- 
tributors confidence and assurance that 
market losses will not be shouldered on 
to them. 

Sometimes this calls for reasonable 
guarantees, especially when the canner 
is selling his own proprietary brand. 

Packaging—A good product deserves 
an attractive label—would you expect to 
put a pretty girl across in a “Mother- 
Hubbard?” Maybe you could do it by 
sheer superiority, but why put her to 
the test? Give the girl at least an even 
break and buy her a pretty pink dress to 
go to the ball. 


Without going any further than the 
principals my company represents, I 
have seen marked improvement in sales 
brought about solely by giving a product 
an eye-catching wrapper that bespeaks 
the quality to be found inside. 

We brokers feel that your Associa- 
tion’s fostering of the film “Better 
Labels” deserves the greatest commenda- 
tion as a forward step in the direction 
of making educational material available 
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to any progressive manufacturer or dis- 
tributor who will take the trouble to 
avail themselves of it. 


Distribution—Distribution involves a 
sound sales-policy, a dynamic sales force 
and obtaining the cooperation of the 
wholesale and retail distributors. 

A sound sales-policy requires that you 
accept responsibility for the goods you 
produce, until they have reached the con- 
sumer. The fact that your invoice has 
been paid does not release you from your 
trust—that is a mistake that is all too 
frequently made. Whether the can wears 
your label, or that of a distributor, it is 
still your baby. 

Broad distribution is a valuable asset, 
as this spreads your risk and avoids the 
pitfall of getting too many eggs in one 
basket. This point was accentuated by 
Mr. Harold O. Smith, Vice-President of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, in his address before the 
Florida Canners Association in October 
from which I quote: 

“Doesn’t it seem shortsighted for any 
packer to give concessions to a few big 
buyers, therefore concentrating your 
sales? Isn’t this practice of putting all 
your egg's in one basket placing you in a 
very vulnerable position?” 

I quote further from Mr. 
paper: 

“You should consult often with your 
food brokers who are in daily contact 
with our wholesale grocers and let them 
advise you on the sales policy to follow 
in order to get your maximum volume 
out of each area.” 

The sales force that you employ will 
depend on the trade you are trying to 
reach, but where national distribution is 
desired, hardly one important canner has 
ever succeeded in obtaining it without 
the employment of the food broker. They 
afford a ready-made national sales or- 
ganization at a cost far below anything 
attainable by other methods and, remem- 
ber this, representation in each city cost 
you nothing, unless sales are effected. 

Occasionally, canners have become 
very critical of brokers in general and 
have openly condemned this method of 
selling. I do not question that criticism 
is sometimes justified, but I submit that 
it is no more reasonable to expect all 
brokers to be flawless, than to seek this 
same impeccability in any other field. 

My 30 years as a broker have brought 
me into contact with a great many man- 
ufacturers and I have learned that the 
broker will function just about as well 
as his principal enables him to do. You 
must give him the tools with which to 
work. You must grease the machincry 
with the necessary information about 
your products, samples, sales arguments 
and facts about competing  artic’es. 
Above all, you must implant in them the 
feeling that they are an integral part 
of your organization. 

If you do not feel the complete confi- 
dence in your broker necessary to a close 
association, then you would be wise to 
form a new connection, as without mv- 
tual respect and trust, your broker will 
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never Sunction to the best of his ability, 
nor, secure the results that you desire. 

Your broker is not one whit different 
than a salesman on your payroll. Edu- 
cate him to represent you in a fitting 
manner—it will pay you dividends so 
long as you employ him. 

Do not let your broker down—make 
him your exclusive representative and 
expect him to afford you exclusive rep- 
resentation on your particular lines. 
Trading in his market behind his back 
will undermine him and, eventually, 
nullify his value to you. He is a member 
of your staff—surely you would not con- 
sider docking a salesman’s salary be- 
cause a customer walked in your office 
and placed a large order. It is more 
probable than not that you would never 
have initially had an opportunity to sell 
that customer, if it were not for the 
broker. 

Pyromotion—We have now treated with 
production, pricing, packaging, selling 
and distribution, which leaves us with a 
quality product lying on the shelves of 
the retailer looking for a home. 

The number of homes these cans find 
will depend almost entirely on how many 


messages you send to the consumer that 
they are there and how good they are. 

The day is long past when you can 
rely on word of mouth to move your 
goods to the consumer week in and week 
out. If there is one thing that the per- 
spective a broker enjoys has divulged to 
him in recent years, it is that even the 
best products cannot be put across with- 
out promotion and promotion means ad- 
vertising in its various forms. It would 
be hard for one to conceive of a success- 
ful Merchandising program that omitted 
some form of advertising, either direct 
consumer, or, cooperative, and the ex- 
perience of a great many of our largest 
manufacturers proves fairly conclusively 
that a combination of the two produces 
best results. 

In closing, I would like to remind you 
again that Merchandising is a combina- 
tion of efforts and only through close 
co-ordination can you make a Merchan- 
dising campaign click. 

It has been an honor and a pleasure to 
speak to you today and in the name of 
my association, I thank you for the priv- 
ilege. 


COOPERATING WITH THE RETAILER 


by W. T. DAHL 


Operating Partner, Dahl’s Food Mar- 
kets, Des Moines, lowa, representing the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 


Speaking today as a_ representative 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers of the United States, I appreci- 
ate greatly the invitation of the National 
Canners Association to meet with you 
and the representatives of the food dis- 
tributcrs of all groups. There is need 
for us to meet and to discuss the prob- 
lems common to all levels of the industry 


and to develop, thereby, the techniques, 
policics and methods which will enable 
our sveat business—the basic service 
to a hungry world —to continue the 


aston ching accomplishments of recent 
year 

_ As © food retailer, I feel a bit strange 
in tl company. Until recently the re- 
taile’ has been regarded rather as the 


two-- ot in the business deck in which 
the cessor was the King (with the 
bank as the Ace, of course—at least 
for t- ce months of the year), the brok- 
€’s « | wholesalers corresponding to the 
Quees and Jack and the consumer rep- 
reser «| by the case—cards from the 
Ten _ wn to the Trey. Gentlemen, the 
Scene as changed, and retailing has ar- 
rivec position of prime importance 
in the industry. Only a few brief years 
ago i s than a score of retailers in the 


entire country were attaining a volume 
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of a quarter of a million dollars annually 
in one outlet. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RETAILER 


The importance of the retail phase of 
distribution is acknowledged by the rec- 
ognition accorded to retailers—not to 
me personally—by my presence here to- 
day. This recognition is evidence of 
healthy progress—of open-minded ac- 
ceptance of changed conditions in the 
industry. For it is a proven fact that: 


The grower may supply a basic com- 
modity of finest quality— 


The processor may assure its presen- 
tation to the public in perfect condition— 


The brokers and wholesalers may de- 
velop distribution to such a point of effi- 
ciency that prompt and frequent supply 
is a matter of course— 

Every type of publicity may be em- 
ployed to inform consumers of the merit 
of a commodity— 


With all of these things done— and 
done well—there will still remain to be 
performed the most important function 
of all: Delivering the finished product to 
the ultimate consumer at the time and 
place, and in the quantity desired, at- 
tractively presented and _ reasonably 
priced. 

Because service to the consumer is a 
highly complicated business, involving a 
great deal more than merely handing 
over a package with a smile and a cour. 


teous word, the retailer in the modern 
world has need of the best advice he can 
obtain along many lines, such as the lay- 
out of his store, equipment, the best 
method of operation, proper inventory, 
personnel training and other such phases 
of his business. This is where the Na- 


W. T. DAHL 


tional Association of Retail Grocers ful- 
fills its vital role in assisting him to be 
progressive and successful. Its services 
have been constantly expanding to keep 
pace with a business that has advanced 
almost centuries in the space of a few 
years. 

The best quality product of the most 
scrupulous and efficient processor will 
not reach the hands of consumers in any 
volume if, in the retail store, it is neces- 
sary for consumers to have a flash light 
to find it and a rake to get it. 

Consumer demand is important; every 
retailer realizes that. But if volume 
acceptance is to be accomplished, if the 
great stimulant of impulse buying is to 
be permitted to function, then shelf posi- 
tion, display, recommendation, promo- 
tion by advertising and other merchan- 
dising practices, and sensible pricing 
must be applied at the point of consumer 
contact. 


BUYERS‘ MARKET 

In the food industry, as in most others, 
a “sellers’ market” has prevailed during 
recent years. Foremost in the minds of 
every distributor at this time is the ques- 
tion: What methods should be adopted 
to meet conditions when a considerable 
proportion of consumers are forced to 
reduce their purchases and there is less 
pressure of demand for the commodities 
sold in food stores? 

Having begun the great adventure of 
operating my own business during the 
early years of the Terrible Thirties, I 
have had personal experience with a buy- 
ers’ market; even of a “no-buyers’” 
market. Can one do better than to re- 
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COOPERATING WITH THE RETAILER 


(Continued) 


call and repeat that industry, energy, 
ingenuity, alertness and thrift—the an- 
cient but never outworn principles on 
which all true and lasting success is 
based—will be required to meet the rigid 
tests which a buyers’ market presents. 


Many in this room will recall that the 
modern type of retail food merchandis- 
ing was begun during the depth of the 
Depression of the 1930’s and showed its 
greatest development during that period. 
It has been said, “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” Most of us are 
little inclined to change our methods 
when business is good and everything is 
going well. When successful operation 
is less easy and emergencies must be 
met, those who study their operations 
closely and sincerely, and who have the 
courage to make changes, usually are 
able to devise and adopt the procedure 
which the situation requires. I have 
great faith in the ability of the forward- 
looking food distributors of America to 
face with confidence, and if not too seri- 
ously handicapped by governmental reg- 
ulations, to work out the means by which 
they can continue to supply the consum- 
ers of this country as they are now doing 
with more food of better quality, in 
wider variety, and at more relatively 
reasonable costs, all factors considered, 
than any people have ever had before in 
the history of the world. 


With the cooperation of processors, 
brokers and wholesalers, there is no 
question but that the food industry can 
maintain and improve its present high 
standard of service to American consum- 
ers and to earn a satisfactory return 
while so doing even if more difficult gen- 
eral conditions should develop. 


The tremendous increase in consumer 
acceptance and use of canned foods dur- 
ing recent years is, of course, most grati- 
fying to food retailers, almost as much 
so as it is to canners. If my own opera- 
tion is representative of the average 
“one-stop” food store, then canned foods 
account for approximately 11 percent of 
the total sales of the larger retail out- 
lets. Canned foods are, therefore, one 
of the most important of the commodity 
groups in the food retailers’ stores. They 
deserve and must have the support and 
attention of the retail merchant if they 
are to pay their fair share of the cost 
of operation and return a satisfactory 
profit. 


WHAT IS A FAIR PROFIT? 

There has been much discussion of the 
question “What is a fair and adequate 
gross profit on canned foods?”. There 
are many points that must be considered 
carefully to determine a proper answer 
to this question—too many for the time 
allowed for this discussion. Two princi- 
pal phases of the subject can be touched 
on briefly, however. 
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First: All varieties, types and grades 
of canned foods should not, and cannot, 
be expected to return the same gross 
profit. Each variety, type and _ size 
should be priced individually and the 
price proper for each should be deter- 
mined on the basis of investment, turn- 
over and all other appropriate considera- 
tions. 

Second: In arriving at a proper price 
for canned foods, it must be remembered 
that these commodities normally occupy 
the most valuable space in most food 
stores. In addition, if canned foods are 
to be stocked and displayed so they will 
move in volume, a far greater propor- 
tion of the total shelf and display space 
is required than the percentage of total 
sales which they represent. 

If processors of canned foods will sur- 
vey modern retail stores and observe 
the space and position devoted to their 
products, in substantially all cases they 
will find they have reason to be gratified 
by the support given to those lines. 


Retailers are properly appreciative of 
the efforts which have been made by the 
canners to improve their products, con- 
tainers and labels; their store display 
and informative materials, recipes, and 
menu suggestions, their sales stimulants, 
including consumer advertising of all 
types. 

All of these have been helpful to the 
efforts of food retailers to provide a com- 
plete food service to their consumer cus- 
tomers and to reduce their part of the 
costs of distribution. 


COOPERATION REQUESTED 

Again speaking for food retailers gen- 
erally, I bespeak continued cooperation 
and further effort by processors to im- 
prove their practices in some respects, 
not only to be helpful to their customers, 
the distributors, but to serve consumers 
better and thereby to increase materially 
the use of canned foods. 


Specifically, the following suggestions 
are made for the consideration of the 
canners: 


Quality—Quality should be maintained 
at all times and there should be no grad- 
ing down or debasing of labels. If prod- 
ucts of the quality usually packed under 
a certain label cannot be obtained, then 
that label should never be used for the 
lower quality product. 


Publicity—Processors should continue 
and intensify their valuable publicity 
programs to inform consumers of the 
quality, convenience and reasonable cost 
of their products. In all such publicity 
I believe that there should be included a 
reminder that food processors and dis- 
tributors are the servants and salesmen 
of the producers—of the millions of 
farmers of this great country—and that 
the major part of the cost of foods and 
allied products is returned to the basic 
producers to increase their buying power 
and their prosperity. 
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Point of Sale—Appropriate “point-of- 
sale” material should continue to be fur- 
nished to distributors and such material] 
should be sent direct to retailers. Such 
material should include suggested copy, 
with mats, for retailers’ own local ad- 
vertising. 


Pricing — Processors shouid refrain 
from any attempts to cause retailers to 
price canned foods below reasonable 
levels. 


Pack Control—Each individual proces. | 
sor, as such, should adjust and limit his | 


own total pack of each important com- 
modity in accordance with expected car- 
ry-over and anticipated crops to avoid 
excessive supplies with the consequent 
demoralization of prices, which is cer- 
tain to follow. 


Promotion Plans — Promotion plans, 
special prices or “deals” should, of course 
be offered on equal terms to all distribu- 
tors. Prices and terms offered should be 
such as can be acceptable to a reasonable 
proportion of all distributors; not based 
on quantities so great that only a few 
can take advantage of the best terms of- 
fered. NARGUS is working, and, we 
feel, achieving success in its efforts to 
gain recognition by both industry and 
Government of the fact that small opera- 
tors must be permitted to operate com- 
petitively with the larger establishments. 
We are opposed to any quantity differ- 
ential which represents any more than 
the actual saving to the manufacturer 
because of the size of the order. We will 
also continue to work with both industry 
and government to obtain a change in 
floor stock protection policies of certain 
manufacturers. Actually, the correction 
of discriminatory practices will create 
a better and more workable understand- 
ing between supplier and retailer, and 
build better business for both. The sup- 
plier, of course, can prosper only so long 
as his customers prosper. Since the 
major portion of his goods are sold to 
the public by independent retailers, it is 
quite obviously to his advantage to do 
all he can to see that they are able to be 
completely competitive. 


Space for Price —Proper provision 
should be made so that all types of con- 
tainers can be price-marked by stamping 
—preferably on the top of the can. 
Spaces designed for that purpose should 
be free from printing of any kind and all 
containers should be clean and sightly. 
Processors who pack in oil should re- 
move all oil from the outside of the con- 


tainers, as price marks applied with a — 


rubber stamp will not show on an oily 
surface. 


Can Sizes—The number of can sizes | 


and shapes should be held to the absolute 
minimum necessary for the convenience 
of consumers, and there should be suff- 
cient difference in the sizes to be readily 
apparent to consumers. Minor variations 
in sizes cause consumers to suspect and 
distrust the retail merchant who sells the 


standard size at a fair price while a com: | 
petitor can quote a lower price on a size | 


which is not, but appears to be equal. 
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(Continued) 


Stock Maintenance — Processors and 
wholesalers should perform the function 
for which they exist: To maintain stocks 
adequate to supply retailers with com- 
modities when and as needed. Retail 
stores must of necessity be situated in 
heavy traffic locations. Therefore, their 
occupancy costs are high, which precludes 
large storage space. It should not be 
made necessary for retailers to carry 
heavy reserve stocks in order to have the 
variety and quantity required to serve 
their trade. 


May I again express my appreciation 
to food processors, brokers and whole- 
salers for the manner in which they per- 
form their respective parts of our mu- 
tual obligation of service to the consum- 
ers of America. As we all continue to 
strive together for increased efficiency 
in our operations, we will make even 
greater gains than those of the past 25 
years—which, I submit, have been great- 
er than were made in all the previous 
years in the recorded history of the food 
industry. 


COMMON PROBLEMS OF SUPER MARKETS AND CANNERS 


by HUGH J. DAVERN 


The Grand Union Company, New York, 
N. Y., representing Super Market 
Institute, Inc. 


When I was asked to speak at this 
meeting as the representative of Super 
Market Institute, I accepted because it 
gave me an opportunity to tell you some 
of the things we super market operators 
have had on our minds for a long time. 
Even though you may disagree with 
some of the things I may say, 1 am 
counting on you not to do any heckling. 
We distributors and you packers have 
many problems in common. These may 
be solved better if we bring them out 
in the open for a frank discussion. I am 
going to talk about just three economic 
shocks which we may have to face. First, 
decreased consumer demand for foods; 
second, falling prices; and third, inven- 
tory losses. 

If we hope to cushion these economic 
shocks by improved merchandise tech- 
niques then these techniques must be de- 
signed to accomplish specific objectives. 
In the first place, they must increase the 
consumer demand for our products above 
the present level—avoid precipitous and 
disastrous price declines, and, lastly, 
keep our inventory investment as low 
as good business permits. 


DE\ ELOPING CONSUMER DEMAND 

Now, let’s take up this subject of con- 
sum + demand. The customer votes every 
day--it is important to have her elect 
you: merchandise. We can find out what 
she ants by studying the results of con- 
’ research. While some types of 
poll . particularly recent ones, have been 
ina vrate and misleading, to say the 
leas! research can be used to good ad- 
van.o2e if the information is obtained 
and interpreted correctly. We super 
mar ot operators are willing to cooper- 
ate \ th your research committees in ob- 

* more direct information from the 
ner at the point of sales. 
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In developing an increased demand for 
canned foods, the industry must combat 
the increased competition of other types 


HUGH J. DAVERN 


of processed foods and of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. We all are aware of the 
increased sales of frozen foods in the 
past few years. In the Grand Union 
stores where frozen food cases have been 
installed more than one year, the sales 
of frozen foods have shown an increase 
of 24 per cent in 1948 over 1947. Our 
customers know that the retail price 
spread between frozen foods and canned 
foods. is gradually narrowing, so in- 
creased competition from this source 
may be anticipated. 

Country-wide advertising and publicity 
campaigns directed to the consumer by 
the American Meat Institute and the 
margarine industry have been successful 
in promoting the increased sale of fresh 
meats and margarine. A similar cam- 
paign in all types of advertising media 
will increase the demand for canned 


foods. Such an advertising campaign, 
using all types of media, should enlist 
the interest of dietitians, home ecoro- 
mists and food editors of the thousands 
of newspapers, magazines, radio stations 
and associations throughout the country. 
You should plan to create a greater de- 
sire for canned foods. It should be on 
an industry-wide basis, promoting, for 
example, all canned corn or all canned 
peaches, not just one or two brands of 
any single packer. The advertising 
should be educational, pointing out the 
nutritive value of canned foods, their 
value in comparison with other foods, 
their adaptability to pantry storage and 
other information designed to stimulate 
the more extensive use of canned and 
bottled goods. 


Packers and distributors have proven 
that if they work together, such cam- 
paigns are practical and_ successful. 
Good examples this past year are the 
promotions of peaches by the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board and of peas by 
the canning industry, with the coopera- 
tion of the distributors. 


DESCRIPTIVE LABELING 

Next, in discussing the promotion for 
an increased demand for canned foods, 
let’s take up the controversial and touchy 
but very important subject of descrip- 
tive or informative labels. In _ self- 
service stores all canned foods are within 
easy reach of the customer—to inspect, 
to consider, and to vote for, or blackball. 
In the past, the groceryman electioneered 
for the brand he favored. He sold the 
brand he favored. Today, the label 
must sell the brand. From our exper- 
ience in super markets, we know house- 
wives are reading descriptive labels 
where available. A great deal of this 
interest has been aroused by the many 
active consumer groups throughout the 
country, as well as through adult educa- 
tional courses in many towns, and par- 
ticularly of importance and interest to 
both of us—through consumer education 
which is part of the work in homemaking 
classes in many of the high schools. In 
these courses, emphasis is placed on 
studying the types of labels used on 
canned foods. This latter ’teenage group 
will soon be the judges of canned foods 
acceptance. Will the label on your prod- 
uct help sell your brand? Is your label 
information sufficient to interest the con- 
sumer or do you expect the customer to 
buy a “cat in the bag?” 


It is difficult to claim in debate that a 
housewife is not entitled to a maximum 
of information to help her buy wisely, 
yet on many labels she continues to re- 
ceive only a minimum of information. 
With self-service the vogue, it is more 
important than ever that the label takes 
the place of the service salesman. By 
giving the consumer adequate informa- 
tion on the label, you give her more con- 
fidence in the selection and purchase of 
canned foods. The result: Increased de- 
mand and greater sales of your product. 
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PROBLEMS OF SUPER MARKETS & CANNERS 


(Continued) 


I would like to project one more 
thought with regard to descriptive or in- 
formative labels. Sooner or later the 
consumer will be able to go into a super 
market and will find a label on every can 
in the store which gives her enough in- 
formation to buy that item intelligently. 
Consider for a moment how much better 
it would be for this industry if such a 
step is taken voluntarily rather than al- 
lowing it to be forced upon us by legis- 
lation. I am convinced, you leaders in 
the canned food industry would do well 
to discuss this subject among yourselves 
before leaving Atlantic City. 


PRICE DECLINES 


I am going to touch very briefly on my 
second point—that of disastrous and pre- 
cipitous price declines. We all realize 
that the extent of any future price de- 
clines will depend to a large degree on 
the government price support program. 
This is now in the laps of the gods down 
in Washington. We do know however, 
that if demand falls, ultimately prices 
will follow, government price support or 
not. The law of supply and demand may 
have been hog-tied temporarily but when 
bumper crops are in the storage ware- 
houses, buyers disappear—you might 
say, “they go back into the woodwork.” 

While on the subject of price declines, 
I want to mention also that any serious 
price wars that may develop among even 
a few packers or distributors could be 
disastrous to the entire industry. Let’s 
not lose our heads if the going begins to 
get rough—or we may really lose our 
heads! 


LOW INVENTORY INVESTMENT— 
CAN SIZES 


The third method I suggest to cushion 
these shocks is low inventory investment. 
What good merchandising practices can 
we both adopt that will help maintain 
our stocks at a point where inventory 
depreciation in a period of falling prices 
will not be ruinous? Well, every super 
market operator I talked with is scream- 
ing about the number of can sizes—and 
all pleaded with me to present this prob- 
lem to you. 


The Super Market Merchandising Re- 
search Panel has just completed a survey 
on “Simplification of Container Sizes.” 
This survey was made among over 100 
members of the Super Market Industry, 
representing operators of single markets 
to chain organizations of several hun- 
dred stores in every part of the United 
States as well as Canada. 

The results of this survey showed that 
retailers, small and large, are over- 
whelmingly in favor of simplification of 
container sizes. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the operators agreed that too 
many different container sizes affected 
their business; hampered inventory con- 
ivol; increased handling costs; compli- 
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cated merchandising programs—90 per 
cent said that too many container sizes 
confused the consumer in her shopping. 
Other difficulties brought to light were 
that too many container sizes overloaded 
selling space; confused pricing; in- 
creased inventory investment; compli- 
cated display; created advertising mix- 
ups and so on and on. There is no 
doubt that the retailers are unanimous 
in feeling that there are too many con- 
tainer sizes. You may well be thinking 
at this point, “Well, what do they want?” 
And here is the answer: The survey 
showed that over 70 per cent of the 
super market operators contacted felt 
that there should be no more than four 
container sizes on popular products such 
as vegetables, fruits, and juices. On fish 
products, 61 per cent felt that two to 
four sizes would be sufficient. Even on 
such items as prepared foods, pickles and 
olives, it was thought that a maximum 
number of five sizes would be sufficient. 
It would seem that these very reliable 
figures are a firm basis upon which to 
make plans to reduce the number of con- 
tainer sizes. 

Here is another very important point 
to the distributor in connection with this 
large number of container sizes. At the 
present construction cost of our new 
super markets, you can well imagine that 


display and storage space is at a pre. 
mium. There are exceptions, of course, 
but there just is not enough room in the 
average-size super market to display all 
the merchandise now available even 
though they install such space saving 
multi-display units as Grand Union’s 
Food-O-Mat. 


Careful consideration should be given 
to each new item with reference to its 
over-all sales appeal and the nutritional 
and economic value to the consumer. We 
at Grand Union have a five-man mer- 
chandise committee which considers and 
approves (or disapproves) every new 
item as well as any item to be discon- 
tinued. We want to stock every new 
worthwhile item which you packers offer 
us. But we cannot take on everything, 
and it is a constant problem to decide 
which items to stock. 


We, as distributors have a_ two-fold 
job—we must act as purchasing agent 
for the consumer—and must give her 
what she wants—we also must act as 
selling agent for the packer. Although 
we handle items that are competitive 
with canned foods, if you will increase 
customer acceptance, we as your selling 
agents will endeavor to do a better job 
for you. That plus a more joyful spirit 
of cooperation rather than tacit acquies- 
ence between you packers and us dis- 
tributors can, I am certain, cushion any 
economic shocks that may be ahead of 
us. 


PROMOTING THE SALE OF CANNED FOODS 


by PAUL S. WILLIS 


President, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., New York, N. Y., repre- 
senting GMA 


I want to pay tribute to the canning 
industry for the important part it plays 
in “The Life Line of America’”—the long 
line of essential processes between food 
in the field and food on the table. This 
“Life Line” slogan has been most help- 
ful in developing a clearer understand- 
ing and a fuller appreciation of the im- 
menseness of the food industry, and par- 
ticularly the interdependency which ex- 
ists all along the line. It is highly de- 
sirable for the farmers and processors to 
fully understand each other’s problems 
and for them to work together. This 
constructive working relationship, in my 
opinion, is the first necessary step to- 
ward good merchandising of canned 
foods. 

There are, of course, a number of suc- 
cessive steps, all tied in together, which 
must be taken to build and promote both 
the sale and the consumption of canned 
foods. 


QUALITY 
Of outstanding importance the 
matter of uniform good quality and the 
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necessity of constantly striving to im- 
prove that quality. Canned foods are in 
competition with many other foods and 
the consumer must be satisfied with the 
quality of your products in order for 
you to gain her repeat order. 


We had a clear example of the con- 
sumers’ appreciation of quality during 
the rationing days. When ration coupons 
were at a premium, consumers insisted 
on getting the best, and for the best they 
looked to the well-known brands in which 
they had faith. 


Processors should keep fully alert to — 


the quality desired by the consuming 
public, and to supply the quality the 
consumer wants to buy instead of fore- 
ing upon her what you want to sell. A 
processor, at very little expense, can set 
up a panel of consumers through which 
to test his various products and thereby 
ascertain the consumers’ likes and dis- 
likes. 
have the facts to guide him. Hunches 


A successful processor today must (7 


are no longer good enough to meet to- 4 


morrow’s competition. 


It should be the policy of a manufac- 
turer and processor to pack to a standard 
of quality rather than to a price. Pack- 
ing to a price may provide a temporary 
sale, but this policy does not build per- 


manent business for any company, and | 
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PROMOTING THE SALE OF CANNED FOODS 


(Continued) 


it hurts the 
canned foods. 

his matter of improving quality ap- 
plies regardless of whether the product 
is on advertised or non-advertised brand. 
The better the quality of all canned 
foods, the better the prospect of increas- 
ing consumption. 


general consumption of 


LABELING 

iivery can and package should contain 
suflic' ent information on the label so that 
consumers may know exactly what is in 
the can. This is of extreme importance. 
A good descriptive label will win con- 
sumer friends for the product because 
it heips people to find the right product 
for the right purpose, and this puts va- 
riety and appetite appeal into the fam- 
ly’s meal. Remember that the grocery 
shopper cannot see into the can. The 
label must teil her what is in it. 


PRICING 

Canned foods must, of course, be 
priced attractively from the consumer 
standpoint both as it applies to the value 
of the products themselves and in rela- 
tion to products which might be used in 
their place. 

in connection with pricing, I want to 
ment on that advertised brands of food 
and grocery products have been built 
largely upon the basis of a uniform pric- 
ing system. This assures fair or equal 
competition and promotes unit-pricing at 
psychologically effective levels. This is 
highly desirable from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer, the distributor, and 
the public. 


MERCHANDISING 

The modern method of merchandising 
is for the manufacturer or processor to 
sell his goods through the distributor 
rather than to him. Selling goods 
through the distributor means that the 
manufacturer retains a continuing inter- 
est in the ultimate destination of his 
products, and will do what he can to 
stimulate the movement. 

No processor should load the trade un- 
less he provides effective merchandising 


assis’ ince and ideas to help move the 
goo’ out of the stores. 

Yo should encourage distributors, 
pari cularly at the retail level, to 
fami arize themselves with the contents 
of y ur package so they can tell con- 
sun s about the quality of the product 
mt: can and of the many attractive 
uses ‘or it. 


lo lo an effective merchandising job, 


dist’ utors, particularly at the retail 
level. should carry sufficient stock in 
orde: \o keep the shelves well filled, and 
to mke an adequate display. All of 
this ovides an attractive appeal which 
Will | fluence consumer purchases, and 
It a minimizes costly out-of-stock 
situa! ons, which conditions unfortu- 
nate] 


‘ist in too many stores. 
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ADVERTISED BRANDS 

Advertised brands really are the bal- 
ance-wheel of the industry. 

The intelligent pricing of national 
brands gives stability to the whole 
canned foods market, and this stability 
is welcomed by distributors. The price 
of the nationally-advertised brands sets 
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a guide for the seller and buyer of the 
unadvertised or private brands. 

The tremendous amount of research 
work done by the manufacturers of ad- 
vertised brands in the improvement of 
the quality of canned foods through 
better seed, modern equipment, etc., is of 
ultimate benefit to all ‘processors and, of 
course, to the public. 

The processors of advertised brands 
must maintain top uniform quality; 
otherwise they cannot afford to adver- 
tise. 

The constant attractive advertising 
and promotion of advertised brands 
creates a public interest in canned foods 
generally from which the entire industry 
benefits. 


Advertised brands now enjoy an all- 
time high from the standpoint of con- 
sumer demand. A. C. Nielsen recently 
reported that the turnover velocity of 
advertised brands is 54 per cent faster 
than the lesser known brands. While 
there are undoubtedly several reasons 
for this, one outstanding reason is that 
the consumers have assurance of always 
getting uniform top quality when they 
purchase known brands... an assurance 
which means a great deal to them. 


INCREASING CONSUMPTION 


The canning industry can increase the 
consumption of its products through 
stimulated merchandising programs. 

In 1948 the per capita consumption of 
vegetables was about 295 pounds. Al- 


though canned vegetables were reason- 
ably priced during the year—and despite 
the fact that they are easier for the 
consumer to prepare and serve—canned 
vegetables accounted for only 38 of those 
295 pounds. 


With respect to fruits, per capita con- 
sumption of the canned variety amounted 
to only 36 pounds out of a total of 175 
pounds. 


While the per capita consumption of 
your products was greater in 1948 than 
it was prewar, total consumption figures 
show that there is ample room for sales 
expansion. 


That expansion can be realized if you 
sell more American homemakers upon 
the convenience features of canned foods, 
upon their quality, and upon the fact 
that they are “good buys” in the market 
place. 


While we are hearing a lot of good 
merchandising ideas at this session 
which will be helpful, we must remem- 
ber, however, that we are largely talking 
to ourselves, and that the consumption of 
canned fruits and vegetables will not be 
stimulated unless we go out and tell our 
merchandising story to the American 
people. Our knowing these facts about 
canned foods is not enough. The home- 
makers who buy them must know the 
facts too. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


While we have been talking specifically 
about canned foods, I would like to inject 
this note: All of us should consider our- 
selves a part of the total food industry, 
and do everything possible to promote 
the interests of the food industry. This 
includes all of the essential processes of 
growing the crop, processing, packaging, 
transportation, distribution, ete. As a 
united front, we can build the food in- 
dustry to higher and higher levels, 
whereas if we play one food against the 
other we divide ourselves, and this opens 
the door to those who are always eager 
to attack us. Let’s keep selling and 
building the whole food industry in 
which each of us has an important part. 


Mr. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., since 
1932, has an intimate knowledge of pro- 
duction and distribution problems in the 
food industry. 


A native Texan, Mr. Willis became 
associated with the Comet Rice Mills of 
Texas, later becoming its vice president 
and general manager. He first was elect- 
ed president of GMA on an honorary 
basis for one year, and then reelected in 
1933. Before completing his second 
term, the Board of Directors recognized 
the importance of his job, reorganized 
GMA’s operational structure, and per- 
suaded Mr. Willis to asume the presi- 
dency on a full-time basis. GMA claims 
to be the first trade organization to 
adopt the pattern of having a full-time 
executive president. > 
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MERCHANDISING SEASONAL, PERISHABLE VEGETABLES 


by JOHN L. BAXTER 


H. C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Me., 
representing the National Canners 
Association 


“Merchandising Canned Foods” is too 
big a piece of meat for me to bite off, so 
I'll just cut off a small piece and make 
a try at chewing it. My hunk will be 
seasonal, perishable canned foods. Even 
that is a bit tough for teeth that show 
signs of loosening with age, so I’ll de- 
vote most of my words of wisdom to the 
vegetables. In my probably biased, or 
even bilious opinion, they raise the 
toughest problem, although the produc- 
tion and marketing problems of canned 
fruits and canned fish are similar and 
only slightly less difficult. 


UNCERTAINTIES OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Because the risks and uncertainties of 
agriculture are the root of production 
difficulties, let’s first consider those for 
a bit. 

Farming is a risky business, economic- 
ally speaking. Generally a farmer can 
produce only a single crop of any one 
vegetable in any one year. He has to 
plan months in advance to grow it. Once 
committed to his program, he can’t ad- 
just it to changing conditions; so he 
suffers seriously from the risk of inflexi- 
bility. Since his production, or yield per 
acre—the fruit of his plans—depends 
to a very large extent upon the weather, 
uncertainty is an even greater hazard 
for him than inflexibility. The two to- 
gether continually threaten his income. 
But worse, they plague his mind, so that 
he has to become a philosopher, quit 
farming or go nuts. 

The canner of seasonal perishable 
vegetables is a farmer plus, sort of an 
extension of a farmer. His risks of in- 
flexibility and uncertainty are intensi- 
fied. He is more heavily committed to 
everything than the farmer is, and his 
production and marketing risks extend 
over a longer period. He has bet more 
heavily on the future, and betting on the 
future is a mighty hazardous job. Con- 
sequently, when you see a seasonal, per- 
ishable canner you can be pretty sure 
that you are looking at either an ex- 
perienced philosopher, a man who is 
about to change to some other business, 
or one who is ready for the “snake pit.” 

Now this little background disserta- 
tion is not presented to you as a plea for 
sympathy—although sympathy is always 
welcome, and thank you very much. 


TRADING, NOT THE ANSWER 


The horrid hazards, as I’ve explained 
or at least implied, are in two classes: 
Those having to do with production, and 
those with sales. There is pretty close 
connection between the two, of course. 
I’ll skip the production category, even its 
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connection with the sales difficulties, and 
devote myself to those last alone. Here 
goes: 


For an industry so plagued with risks 
as the one I’m talking about, “selling” 
isn’t an adequate way of distributing its 
products. Although mine may not be the 
dictionary definition, I use “selling” to 
mean just getting someone to buy your 
products, just getting rid of the goods. 
Trading has its place—a rather unpleas- 
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ant one, in my opinion. Putting the 
baby in someone else’s lap may tempo- 
rarily be profitable sometimes, but that 
child isn’t going to grow up to support 
its parents in their old age. So it is 
with the trading sort of selling and of 
buying for distribution. It isn’t a par- 
ticularly creditable way to make money, 
and it builds mighty little for the fu- 
ture. Canners and distributors alike 
should bear in mind that canned foods 
aren’t really sold until they’re eaten. 


_ And distributors should remember that 


goods not produced can’t be sold. 

This brings us to merchandising, by 
which I mean selling the goods all the 
way through. There’s been a great deal 
of improvement in merchandising in the 
last 20 years, although there was a set- 
back during the war because things sold 
too easily and everybody got lazy. They 
didn’t have to merchandise then, just 
sell; so, being human, that’s all they did. 
Many distributors, some canners and a 
few brokers are good merchandisers. 
Most of the good merchandising canners 
are those having a large line of products 
which they distribute under their own 
labels. Generally the buyers’-label can- 
ners are nothing but salesmen, and too 
often poor ones, at that. If that portion 
of the industry is to improve its future, 
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or maybe even to survive, it has to learn 
merchandising and to practice it. 

But canners can’t do that without help, 
and that help must come from the broker 
and the distributor. The broker is the 
canner’s agent—that’s the legal defini- 
tion anyway—and certainly if his can- 
ner principal goes out of business, the 
broker can’t sell his goods. No sales, no 
brokerage to the broker—so there’s a 
selfish motive to start with. Besides that, 
the wise broker considers the value of 
building business for the future. Final- 
ly, most brokers, like most people, get 
real satisfaction—even true happiness— 
from the feeling of doing a good job. 
All this, except for the part brokerage 
plays in profits since the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, also applies to 
the distributor; so I hope you will con- 
cede that the follow-through which turns 
the slice of selling into the long straight 
drive of merchandising is a good thing, 
even an essential thing for canner, 
broker and distributor. 

I’ve neither time in my allotted period, 
nor do I possess the knowledge to give 
you a lecture on how to go about accom- 
plishing this purpose. Certainly the dis- 
tributor should study supply and de- 
mand. He should confer with the can- 
ner for the establishment of prices, and 
I mean consumer prices, which will af- 
fect the demand properly in relationship 
to the supply. He, the broker and the 
canner should be as much concerned 
about prices that are too high as about 
those that are too low. We don’t have 
to worry much about the distributor’s 
attention to seeing that the canner price 
to him is too high—that’s automatic—so 
that applies particularly to the canner; 
but the distributor, and the broker, 
should be temperate in seeking low 
prices—a panicky falling market hurts 
everybody but the consumer, and it us- 
ually does him more harm than good in 
the long run. 


We have seen excellent merchandising 
programs cooperatively carried out with 
the distributing trade by fresh vegetable, 
fruit and poultry producers. They have 
been very effective in moving burden- 
some surplusses. The canned pea cam- 
paign is the only nationwide one I call to 
mind on canned foods. It was and is a 
good job, but I guess that a compara- 
tively small minority of the joint indus- 
tries really put their backs into it. That 
sort of thing should be a regular policy 
of canner, broker and distributor. It 
should be studied, improved upon, made 
continuous and pressed hard or lightly, 
according to what conditions demand. 

Good merchandising requires team- 
work, That takes more intelligence, more 
planning, sometimes more effort all the 
way along. But teamwork produces re- 
sults that are more than worth that ex- 
tra effort and ones that are more satis- 
factory, not just in profits alone, but 
also in happiness. In fact, believe it or 
not, it is fun. Besides that, there’s a 


whole lot to think about in that old ad- | 


monition, “United we stand, divided we 
fan.” 
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CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Morning, January 19, 1949 


Howard T. Cumming, President, National Canners Association, presiding 


RESOLUTIONS 


THE RIGHT TO MEET COMPETITION 

Continued confusion and uncertainty 
in the legal rules governing the pro- 
priety of delivered pricing, freight ab- 
sorption, and the meeting of competition 
by individual sellers constitutes a serious 
impediment to the economy. To require 
inflexible f.o.b. factory pricing or to im- 
pose limitations on the meeting of com- 
petition in good faith by individual 
sellers, will cause vast changes through- 
out American business and result in eco- 
nomic upheaval and maladjustment 
whose impact will fall upon the growers, 
workers, canners, and the communities 
in which they work and live. The mem- 
bers of this Association abhor both price 
conspiracies and monopoly in any form, 
and endorse all sound efforts to curb 
conspiracy and eradicate monopoly. By 
the same token, the Association believes 
that the public interest will be effective- 
ly served and a free economy fostered 
by dissipating the existing confusion and 
doubts concerning the legal propriety of 
individual pricing practices or the good 
faith meeting of competition by indi- 
vidual sellers. 


AMENDMENT OF FOOD 
STANDARDS 
Recognition is needed that the process- 
ing art is not static and that new 
methods and products are constantly in 
the process of development. To this end 
the Association urges that appropriate 
provisions be made, either by adequate 
administrative regulation, or if neces- 
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sary by amendment of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, to permit the 
interstate shipment, on a trial basis for 
a reasonable time, of any processed food 
for which a standard of identity has been 
promulgated but which contains addi- 
tional wholesome ingredients whose in- 
clusion is not permitted by the identity 
standard. 


PUBLICITY FOR CANNED FOOD 
VALUES 

Continued maintenance of high qual- 
ity, adequate production, and the avail- 
ability of supplies of canned foods at 
reasonable prices have enabled the indus- 
try once again to satisfy the sustained 
consumer demand for its products. The 
industry is proud of its record: Gratified 
that the individual initiative and courage 
of thousands of canners continue to 
make it possible for the average work- 
er’s earnings to go considerably further 
in the purchase of canned fruits, vege- 
tables, and other canned products than 
in the prewar years; that the industry 
affords an ever important marketing 
outlet for thousands of farmers; and 
that its research and advancing process- 
ing techniques and efficiency enable it 
to continue to bring the harvests of the 
field and the catch of the sea to the 
American public. 

Yet in the period of record high food 
costs during the past year, it was the 
responsibility of the Association both to 
the public and to the industry to bring 
home vividly to the American housewife 


Al CORN CUTTING BEE 


the important economies as well as high 
nutritional values available in canned 
foods. This responsibility for public 
education was discharged in efficient 
fashion by the dissemination of the 
message of double value in health and 
in dollars through every available 
medium of public information to reach 
more than 80,000,000 consumers. 

While commendation of one particular 
activity of the Association cannot de- 
tract from the over-all high level of per- 
formance, it would be remiss for this 
Association not to commend in highest 
terms the efforts of Secretary Carlos 
Campbell and Information Director Nel- 
son H. Budd for this splendid and effec- 
tive effort. 


DESCRIPTIVE LABELING 

Ever increasing recognition of the As- 
sociation’s descriptive labeling program 
by canners, distributors, and the con- 
sumers in whose interest the program 
was formulated, provides a gratifying 
stimulus to its further development. Con- 
tributing measurably to more informa- 
tive labeling through adoption of de- 
scriptive labeling has been the Associa- 
tion’s motion picture “Better Labels.” The 
Association urges upon every canner, dis- 
tributor, and other organization mer- 
chandising canned foods under its own 
labels, the adoption of the descriptive 
labeling approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Distributors Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO ASSOCIATION 
BUILDINGS FUND 

RESOLVED, That the Association ex- 
press its grateful appreciation to each 
of the suppliers and members of allied 
industries who have generously con- 
tributed to the Association Buildings 
Fund in keeping with their continuing 
interest in the development of the can- 
ning industry. 

PRESIDENT CUMMING 

Contributing vastly to the sustained 

success of this Association have been the 


EXHIBIT—Corn canners particularly, trod a beaten path 
to t) spacious, attractive and informative exhibit of The United 
Con)«ny. Always a feature, the 14th National Corn Cutting 
Bee ‘presented 80% of the Nation’s corn production. Of special 
itterost this year were the Maturity Selector, which separates 
mative kernels from the young; the Succulometer, which mea- 
sures maturity both before or after canning; the Consistometer, 
name! by Food and Drug in measuring consistency. Visitors 


also wanted to know about the new canning process developed 
by Dr. Ball, “Cremogevac”, which permits a much shorter cook 
on cream style and thus enhances color and flavor. Color motion 
pictures of the TUC canning line in operation and of the “Crem- 
ogenized” process provided interest and entertainment. A new 
type all stainless-aluminum conveyor, the Cremogenizing Unit, 
TUC Cutters, Huskers, Silkers, Shakers, Washers and other 
TUC equipment were also displayed. 
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superb qualities and dynamic force of 
the men who annually give it active 
leadership. The commanding stature of 
Howard T. Cumming as an organizer, ex- 
ecutive, and sage counselor have long 
since become known to his fellow can- 
ners. In the Presidency of the Associa- 
tion he was offered an opportunity for 
even broader service that confirmed to 
an ever widening group of men in the 
food industry and in government his 
strength of character and seemingly in- 
finite capacity for effective effort. In- 
evitably those with whom he works be- 
come his friends. Seldom does any man 
use plain words to reflect as profound 
thought, or forthright speech to suggest 
as sound solutions. Conviction is never 
manifested with more innate courtesy, 
nor is firmness tempered with equal 
kindness. Sincerity in desire and deed 
is not often combined with as undeviat- 
ing will or as uncompromising standards 
of excellence in execution. Sagacity not 
often includes so keen a sense of humor; 
and courage rarely rests on such real 
humility and honest understanding of 


the problems and aspirations of others. 
With these great gifts, Howard T. Cum- 
ming measures full well to his own in- 
exorable standard: For the Association 
and the canning industry. “He performs 
effectively.” To him both record their 
profound gratitude. 

APPRECIATION FOR SPEAKERS, 

ALLIED TRADES AND PRESS 

In large measure the purpose of the 
Annual Convention is to afford to those 
in attendance the opportunity of hearing 
informative and provocative discussions 
by the guest speakers, to participate in 
the activities of other cooperating asso- 
ciations in the food trades and the allied 
industries, and to disseminate informa- 
tion through the coverage of the daily 
and trade press and radio networks. The 
Association is deeply appreciative of 
their invaluable aid in making the 1949 
Convention a success and directs that 
the President and the Secretary appro- 
priately express to each of them the As- 
sociation’s sincere appreciation of their 
friendly cooperation and valuable con- 
tributions. 


NCA OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


John F. McGovern, director of public 
and industrial relations with the Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association at the open- 
ing general session. Mr. McGovern suc- 
ceeds Howard T. Cumming, president of 
Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Other officers elected at the same ses- 
sion include: First Vice President—Hen- 
ry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., 
Walkerton, Va.; Secretary — Carlos 
Campbell, Washington, D. C.; and Trea- 
surer — Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Gorrell 
continue in office, both having held simi- 
lar positions during 1948. 

Thirty-five directors of the Association 
also were elected, and 37 members of the 
board were held over from 1948. 


Mr. McGovern has taken an active 
leadership in canning industry affairs. 
He becomes the 37th canner to serve as 
head of the N.C.A. during its 42 years 
of existence. He served during 1948 
as First Vice President of the Associa- 
tion, and has a record of participation in 
numerous N.C.A. activities. 

Mr. McGovern has served as chairman 
of the National Canners Association’s 
Legislative, Manpower, and Social Secur- 
ity Committees, and has participated in a 
number of conferences leading to the im- 
plementation of a national farm labor 
program. He also has served as presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Canners Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the 
N.C.A. Public Relations Committee dur- 
ing 1948. He has been active in Associa- 
tion affairs for many years. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED TO FILL 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 
Floyd Asher, Clarksville Canning Co., 
Clarksville, Iowa (Term expires 1950); 
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Harry Di Cristina, Holly Hill Fruit 
Products, Inc., Davenport, Fla. (Term 
expires 1950); John W. Speyer, Kauai 
Pineapple Co., Ltd., Kalaheo T, H. 
(Term expires 1950). 
DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Samuel Blakemore, Roxanna Canning 
Co., Div. of the Churngold Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; J. B. Hollabaugh, C. H. 
Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa.; John F. 
O’Hara, Davis Brothers Fisheries Co., 
Inc., Gloucester Mass. 
DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
TWO YEARS 
H. E. Apple, Jr., Birds Eye-Snider Di- 
vision of General Foods Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; E. H. Bernhardt, Norfolk Packing 
Co., Plattsmouth, Nebr.; A. Edward 
Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., 
Benton Harbor Mich.; N. C. Buckles, 
Quality Food Products Co., Bradford, 
Ohio; Gordon Mann, National Cran- 
berry Association, Hanson, Mass. 
DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
THREE YEARS 
Milton E. Brooding, California Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; E. E. 
Burns, Alton Canning Co., Alton, N. Y.; 
T. Donovan, Florida Fruit Canners, Div. 
of L. Maxey, Inc., Frostproof, Fla.; 
Harry Draper, Draper Canning Co., Mil- 
ton, Delaware; S. A. Ferrante, Oxnard 
Canners, Inc., Monterey, Calif.; William 
H. Foster, Stokley Foods, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif.; W. Howard Green, Concord 
Foods, Inc., Concordville, Pa.; Orlin C. 
Harter, Harter Packing Co., Yuba City, 
Calif.; Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian 
Canneries Co., Ltd., Kapaa, T. H.; F. C. 
Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Fred E, Jewett, G. S. and F. E. Jewett, 
Noridgewock, Me.; F. Lowden Jones, 
Walla Walla Canning Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Julian McPhillips, Southern Shell 
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Fish Co., Harvey, La.; 
Merrell Canning Co., Harlan, Iowa; 
Maxwell N. Naas, Naas Corp. of Indi- 
ana, Portland, Ind.; Albanus Phillips, 
Jr., Phillips Packing Co., Ine., Cam- 
bridge, Md.; Earl A. Randall, North Og- 
den Canning Co., Ogden, Utah; Arthur 
L. Reiling, Birds Eye-Snider Division, 
General Foods Corp., Hillsboro, Ore.; 
G. C. Seott, Minnesota Valley Canning 
Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; T. C. Slaughter, 
T. C. Slaughter Co., Reedville, Va,; 


Joseph M. Steele, Steele Canning Co,, | 
Springdale, Ark.; O. L. Teagarden, The © 


J. Weller Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio; E. E. 
Willkie, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; R. H. Winters, The Larsen Co,, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS 
HELD OVER 


William R. Benner, Streator Canning 
Co., Streator, Ill.; J. Logan Bloodworth, 
Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga.; 
Gordon Bowman, Bowman Apple Prod- 
ucts Co., Ine., Mt. Jackson, Va.; Fred 
C. Bush, Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, 
Tenn.; A. L. Cramer, Engelman Products 
Co., Elsa, Texas; Clinton W. Davis, Jr., 
Portland Packing Co., Portland, Me.; 
Herbert C. Davis, Terminal Island Sea 
Foods, Ltd., Terminal Island, Calif.; Roy 
W. Demeritt, The Demeritt Co., Water- 
bury, Vt.; E. J. Draper, Treesweet Prod- 
ucts Co., Santa Ana, Calif.; Edward H. 
Dunlap, Plymouth Canning Co., Ply- 
mouth, Ind.; Howard J. Fuhremann, 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Lanark, 
Ill.; Alfred H. Funke, P. J. Ritter Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J.; T. O. Goeres, Lodi Can- 
ning Co., Lodi, Wis.; L. M. Jones, Wash- 
ington Canners Coop., Vancouver, 
Wash.; H. E. Kelley, H. E. Kelley & Co,, 
New Church, Va.; Ernest E. Killion, Jr. 
Vincennes Packing Corp., Vincennes, 
Ind.; Leo T. Kreielsheimer, Kadiak Fish- 
eries Co., Seattle, Wash.; William C. 
Kunzman, Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, 


Colo.; Steve Lange, Owatonna Canning | 


Co., Owatonna, Minn.; Harold J. Me- 
Carty, Brownsville Canning Company, 
Brownsville, Wis.; R. E. McCaughern, 
Starr Fruit Products Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Robert W. Mairs, H. J. McGrath Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; F. M. Moss, Idaho Can- 


Keith More, 


ning Co., Payette, Idaho; Peter J. Naeye, | 


Marion Canning Co., Inc., Marion, N. Y.; | 


L. E. Neel, Turlock Cooperative Growers, 
Modesto, Calif.; Robert Payne, Fau 
Claire Packing Co., Eau Claire, Mich.; 
M. B, Pike, Holmes Packing Corp., East- 
port, Me.; C. L. Rogers, Point Adams 
Packing Co., Hammond, Ore.; Robert D. 
Schenkel, Greencastle Packing Co., Ince., 
Greencastle, Pa.; Elton S. Shaw, Sunny 
Slope Farm, San Jose, Calif.; James M. 
Shriver, The B. F. Shriver Co., West- 
minster, Md.; Albert T. Smith, Smith 
Canning Co., Clearfield, Utah; C. 
Howard Sweatt, Besco Products Co., 


M2 


Orlando, Fla.; T. C. Tait, Swift & Co, # 


Chicago, Ill.; Ronald Wadsworth, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., Ogden, Utah; Nor- 
man L. Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing? 
Co., San Jose, Calif.; E. B. Woodworth, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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NCA BOARD MEETING 


Preliminary to the General Sessions 
of the 42nd Annual Convention, the 
Board of Directors of the National Can- 
ners Association held an all-day session 
at the Traymore Hotel, on Sunday, Janu- 


ary 16, and considered reports of Chair- - 


man Emil Rutz of the Finance Commit- 
tee; Walter L. Graefe and H. Thomas 
Austern for the Legislative Committee; 
Chairman Luke F. Beckman of the Man- 
power Committee; Chairman W. F. Die- 
trich and the following sub-chairmen of 
the Buildings Committee—H. J. Hum- 
phrey, Milton E. Brooding and Fred C. 
Heinz; Chairman H. N. Riley of the 
Scientific Research Committee; Chair- 
man R. H. Winters of the Agricultural 
Policy Committee; and Chairman R. A. 
Friend of the Convention Committee. 
Also the Board heard the report of the 
Trustees of the Trust Indenture Fund by 
Forrest F. Heaton, Director of the 
N.C.A. Claims Division; on the New 
York State Tax, by Howard Castle of 
Counsel’s office; and on the inclusion of 
the personnel of the Northwest Branch 
under provisions of the N.C.A. Retire- 
ment Fund, by G. C. Scott. 


ACTIONS OF THE BOARD 


The Board took the following actions: 

Approved a budget for the Associa- 
tion’s operations in 1949 totaling $835,- 
127.00, as compared with the 1948 bud- 
get of $890,423.00. 


Adopted the Administrative Council’s 
recommendation for continuation through 
1949 of the current rate of membership 
dues—3/10ths of a cent per case on sea- 
sonal products and 3/20ths of a cent on 
nonseasonal, plus 10 percent, subject to a 
minimum dues payment of $100 per year. 


Passed resolutions ratifying the work 
of the Buildings Committee, continuing 
its program, and granting it authority 
to carry the program through to com- 
pletion and to borrow, with Board or 
Executive Committee approval, not in 
excess of $300,000. 


Pevsed a motion directing the Associa- 


tion \o exert every effort to plan the 1950 
Con\ention so that canners and brokers 
may neet at the same time and place. 


Co tinued the N.C.A. Agricultural 


Poli Committee and received the report 
of it: chairman. 

C. -nged the Association by-laws so as 
to « minate the office of second vice 
pres vent. 


Posed a resolution commending the 
wor. of H. N. Riley in his service as 
Cha: an of the Research Committee. 


Re onstituted the following Special 
Com: ttees — Conference, Convention, 
Proc: -ement, Manpower. (The Buildings 
Com: ittee is continued by virtue of pre- 
vious «ction and the Agricultural Policy 


Commitee is constituted as a Special 
Committee.) 
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Brought the personnel of the North- 
west Branch of the Association under 
the N.C.A. Retirement Plan subject to 
the fulfillment of certain specified re- 
quirements. 


STATEMENT ON DUES 


In the Board discussion that followed 
the presentation by Chairman Rutz of 
the budget and the proposal for increas- 
ing the dues rate, F. M. Moss of the 
Executive Committee made the following 
statement in support of the action: 


“I appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
men here today have come here thinking 
that we must retrench, that conditions 
are not as they were, that we are all 
considering the cutting of expenses and 
of saving money in our plant operations. 
We are fighting tax structures, fighting 
railroad rates, doing those things that 
we can to preserve our brick and mortar. 
Many of the men of this industry have 
been in it much longer than I have and 
have much more at stake. Yet my stake 
in relationship to the over-all of the As- 
sociation is just like that of the little fel- 
low who.-paid $1.40 dues. 

“IT am impressed with the hard work 
that the committees have done on this 
subject, and with the contributions by 
the divisions of the Association who have 
met this problem of giving you some- 
thing for the money you spend in this 
Association. I think, gentlemen, that 
we are just a little bit hesitant in ex- 
pressing our appreciation in matters of 
this kind. 


“The N.C.A. has grown to a tremen- 
dous organization. It is something that 
is vitally important not only to our own 
brick and mortar but is vital also to the 
standards and health of the people of 
the country we serve. Problems are 
foisted upon this Association that we do 
not ask for, taxes and matters of that 
kind. It seems to me that when you set 
up your cost structure on your books you 
look and watch for everything possible 
to cut your costs. You consider the fact 
that you pay your broker 3 percent; now 
you wish to pay him 214; or you consider 
cutting out your sales organization, re- 
ducing your advertising a little bit, or 
perhaps advertising more—all of that is 
within the general planning of your 
business. 


“But you only have to pay 3/10ths of 
a cent per case for the institution that 
really keeps your business going. You 
have access to the laboratories, the food 
standards work, the consumer complaints 
defense, the handling of your legal rami- 
fications—and for all that you have paid 
3/10ths of a cent a case or 3/20ths of a 
cent. Go into the plant and work like a 
dog to cut off a cent a case some place 
and what is a cent a case? 

“To my way of thinking if we would 
work just as hard to cut off a cent a case 
some place else in this business and give 
it to the National Canners Association 
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we would make a lot more money than 
we would trying to reduce dues in this 
Association. 


“Consider the situation you would 
have without this Association—I’ll bet 
you tax structure would be ten times 
what it is!” 


REPORT ON MANPOWER 


Chairman Beckman, of the Manpower 
Committee and a member of both the 
Special Farm Labor Committee of the 
U. S. Employment Service and of the 
National Farm Labor Conference, re- 
ported that record high industrial em- 
ployment was continuing the need for 
the importation of foreign agricultural 
field workers. In excess of 40,000 such 
workers were employed under work con- 
tracts during 1948, he said. These work- 
ers were principally Mexican Nationals, 
he explained; but a substantial number 
of British West Indians also were em- 
ployed. However, owing to the unsatis- 
factory terms and administration of the 
Mexican agreement, West Indians were 
used for the most part on canning crops, 
he stated. Negotiations with Mexico for 
the use of her Nationals this year will 
commence soon, Mr. Beckman reported, 
with agricultural advisors to the State 
Department and USES opposing Mexi- 
can demands for a health insurance 
clause in the agreement that is to be 
negotiated. 


REPORT ON BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


The unanimous action of the Board in 
adopting four resolutions dealing with 
the Buildings Program made an accom- 
plished fact of a year’s intensive effort 
in blue-printing modern facilities for 
Washington headquarters and laboratory 
and for the West Coast laboratory. The 
resolutions were adopted following re- 
ports presented by Chairman Dietrich of 
the over-all Committee and by Mr. Hum- 
phrey of the Eastern subcommittee, Mr. 
Brooding of the Western subcommittee, 
and Mr. Heinz, who has acted as chair- 
man of a fund-raising subcommittee. 


Briefly, the resolutions expressly rati- 
fied the work of the Committee and of 
the Eastern and Western subcommittees; 
authorized it to proceed with the build- 
ings program until the work has been 
completed; authorized the Committee to 
execute any necessary contracts; and 
authorized the Committee to borrow, 
with the approval of the Board or the 
Executive Committee, not in excess of 
$300,000. 

In reporting for the over-all Commit- 
tee, Chairman Dietrich pointed out that 
the Board must finally conclude to go 
ahead, abandon, or postpone the pro- 
gram. Although the Committee was of- 
fering no recommendation but was leav- 
ing the decision to the Board, Chairman 
Dietrich stated that the resolutions sum- 
marized above would permit the Com- 
mittee to complete its work. He urged 
the Board members to inspect the ex- 
hibit of the Buildings Committee in the 
N.C.A. booth at the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Exhibit, where plans of the 
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NCA BOARD MEETING— (Continued) 


Washington and Berkeley buildings were 
displayed along with scale models of the 
Washington building and its laboratory 
floor, as well as artists’ sketches of both 
buildings. 


Chairman Dietrich reviewed the $1,- 
500,000 financial program approved by 
the Board in January, 1948, and report- 
ed that in addition to the $300,000 of 
Association reserve funds that were 
transferred to the Buildings fund, an- 
other $300,000 had been collected or 
pledged from the special dues assessment 
with about $60,000 yet to be accounted 
for. In addition to these funds, he re- 
ported that suppliers had contributed or 
pledged $400,000. With the addition of 
the $200,000 assessed value of the pres- 
ently occupied properties of the Associa- 
tion, he pointed out that more than 
$1,200,000 of the total was assured. 

Mr. Heinz, who was named chairman 
of a special subcommittee of the Build- 
ings Committee to carry on a drive 
among machinery and supply firms, re- 
ported very good prospects of $100,000 
being contributed toward furnishing the 
laboratories. Other sources of contribu- 
tion are being actively pursued, he 
stated. 


Mr. Humphrey reported that following 
the November meeting of the Board, the 
Eastern subcommittee had proceeded 
with plans for a Washington building 
costing a maximum of $950,000, includ- 
ing the purchase price of the land. The 
architect’s (Abbott, Merkt & Co.) esti- 
mate the cost of the building, including 
approximately a 5 percent contingency, 
he stated, has been verified by engineers 
of the American Can Co. as well as by 
those of his own staff at Birds Eye- 
Snider. In view of the current trend in 
the construction industry, Mr. Humphrey 
forecast obtaining firm bids. Detailed 
plans and specifications will be ready 
about March 1, a contract signed about 
April 1, and the building ready for oc- 
cupancy about February 1, 1950, Mr. 
Humphrey concluded. 


The report of the Western subcom- 
mittee, delivered by Mr. Brooding, also 
looked toward early completion of new 
N.C.A. quarters on the Coast. Mr. 
Brooding reviewed cost estimates of re- 
modeling the building located at Pine 
and Steiner Streets in San Francisco 
and the construction of a new building 
on the property in Berkeley purchased 
over a year ago. In consideration of the 
long-term interests of the Association, 
the subcommittee recommended the con- 
struction of a new building on the Berke- 
ley site and is prepared to proceed with 
the execution of final plans and specifica- 
tions, Mr. Brooding stated. Expectations 
are that a contract for construction can 
be let early this Spring and that the 
Steiner Street property, which the sub- 
committee had hoped could be economic- 
ally remodeled, will be disposed of with- 
out loss, he said, 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

On behalf of the Agricultural Policy 
Committee appointed at the May, 1948, 
Board meeting, Chairman Winters out- 
lined the research conducted under the 
direction of the Committee and its work 
to date. He reported that the member- 
ship of the Committee had been expand- 
ed to embrace adequate representation 
for citrus producing areas, areas in 
which open market purchasing practices 
were used, and cooperative enterprises. 

He further reported that the Commit- 
tee had tentatively arrived at a number 
of ideas which are still to be reviewed in 
the necessarily intensive and continued 
study of these questions of long-range 
agricultural policy. It was felt that 
the canning industry as an important 
marketing outlet for specialty crops must 
be adequately recognized in any long- 
range agricultural planning by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Committee was satisfied that price 
support programs, even as applied to 


basic crops and Steagall commodities, - 


vitally affect canning crops. Where such 
supports competitively restrict produc- 
tion of canned foods or result in in- 
creased prices to the consumer they do 
not serve the national interest. At this 
time his Committee is of the opinion that 
price supports for perishable crops in 
most instances have been demonstrated 
to be impracticable and their use would 
be undesirable. 

The Committee further believes, Chair- 
man Winters said, that in the formula- 
tion of any long-range agricultural pro- 
grams, the position of the processor and 
distributor, as well as the producer, must 
be considered; and that these interests 
should be permitted to participate in the 
formulation of long-range policies. 

The Committee urged that all mem- 
bers of the industry become familiar 
with the various types of agricultural 
controls and with the developing think- 
in this field; and that each canner en- 
deavor to acquaint the individual grow- 
ers in his area with the probable impact 
upon them of the various types of pro- 
posals. 

The report of the Committee was re- 
ceived by the Board. The work to date 
of the Agricultural Policy Committee 
was commended; and the Committee was 
constituted a Special Committee of the 
Association and urged to continue and to 
expand its fundamental studies as the 
basis for developing an integrated policy 
for submission to the Board. 

The full membership of the Agricul- 
tural Policy Committee is: 

R. H. Winters, chairman, The Larsen 
Co., Green Bay, Wis.; Luke F. Beckman, 
The Beckman & Gast Co., St. Henry, 
Ohio; Edward H. Dunlap, Plymouth 
Canning Co., Plymouth, Ind.; G. Sher- 
win Haxton, Haxton Foods, Inc., Oak- 
field, N. Y.; A. C. Ketzler, Bordo Prod- 


ucts Co., Chicago; R. G. Lucks, Califor- 
nia Packing Corp., San Francisco; Rob- 
ert W. Mairs, The H. J. McGrath Co., 
Baltimore; A. D. Radebaugh, Blue 
Mountain Canneries Div., Minnesota Va!l- 
ley Canning Co., Dayton, Wash.; O. E. 
Snider, Blue Packers, Inc., Salem, Ore.; 
Stran Summers, C. G. Summers, Jr., 
Inc., New Freedom, Pa.; Joseph P. King, 
Birds Eye-Snider Div., General Foods 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., ex officio; and 
John F. McGovern, Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn., ex officio, 


DISCUSSION OF 1950 CONVENTION 


In the general discussion that took 
place on the subject of the 1950 Con- 
vention following the formal report of 
Chairman Friend of the Convention Com- 
mittee, the members expressed their 
strong desire to achieve convention ar- 
rangements that will enable the canner 
and broker associations to meet together 
in the same city and at the same time, as 
has been the tradition for so many 
years, interrupted only by the 1949 ar- 
rangements which brought the N.C.A. 
Convention to Atlantic City in January 
and the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion meeting to Chicago in March. 


Mr. Friend pointed out that investi- 
gations produced only three available 
dates in Chicago for 1950—one, the week 
ending Christmas Eve; another, the week 
starting New Year’s Day; and the third, 
the latter part of March—and the mem- 
bership agreed that none of these periods 
was feasible. New York City has re- 
ported that it will not be able to furnish 
the facilities in 1950, but Atlantic City 
again is able to provide enough accom- 
modations from January 16 to 26 for 
simultaneous housing of all the groups 
that customarily meet together, he said. 
(Mr. Friend pointed out that these spe- 
cific dates also are flexible if changes are 
necessary to meet all requirements.) 

On the basis of the Convention Com- 
mittee’s report, Director Lucks moved 
his preference for Atlantic City next 
year, with the understanding that brok- 


ers, buyers and supplymen meet jointly 
with N.C.A. 


Mr. Friend indicated that the Commit- 
tee and officers would proceed immedi- 
ately to work out a satisfactory plan of 
over-all hotel allocations and schedules 
that would encompass the requirements 
of all participating. His formal Com- 
mittee report follows. 
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HEINZ NAMES FUND GROUP 


Fred C. Heinz, newly elected N.C.A. 
Director, who has been correlating ‘he 
buildings program drive for funds from 
machinery and supplies firms, has «p- 
pointed a subcommittee to assist in 
obtaining contributions from concerns 
located on the West Coast. The subcom- 
mittee is composed of Emil Rutz, Chair- 
man, and R. G. Lucks, L. J. Taylor, and 
Robert C. Paulus. 
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RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Tuesday Afternoon, January 18, 1949 


CANNER-GROWER RELATIONS 
Charles H. Mahoney, Director, Raw Products Bureau, N. C. A., presiding 


REVIEWING OUR CONTRACTS 


by MARVIN P. VERHULST 


Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Canners 
Association 


The grower contracts with which this 
discussion is concerned are those for the 
growing of annual vegetable crops for 
canning — peas, corn, tomatoes, snap 
beans, lima beans, beets, carrots, spin- 
ach, and a few others. These contracts 
are reviewed each year in the sense that 
the price for the crop must be deter- 
mined, but there is need now for a more 
extensive and thorough review than that, 
a need for examining all of the clauses 
and provisions of the contracts. 


One of the reasons why the canner- 
grower contracts have not been given as 
much attention as they deserve is be- 
cause minimum grower prices and cer- 
tain terms in grower contracts were es- 
tablished by government agencies during 
the war years, and most contract forms 
remained unchanged during that period. 
Since the war, growers have been much 
more critical of these contracts and can- 
ners have become much more aware of 
the importance of good grower relations. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
STUDIES 


The most extensive study of canner- 
grower contracts we know of has been 
that undertaken at the University of 
Wisconsin. In the College of Agricul- 
ture, a study of Wisconsin pea grower 
contracts was begun in 1946 and is re- 
porte in Bulletin 475 of the Wisconsin 
Agr -ultural Experiment Station. A 
comparable study covering Wisconsin 
swe’ corn, snap beans and beet con- 
tract. has also been completed at Wis- 
cons; and the bulletin reporting this 
stud, should be off the press in a few 
Wee! In addition, a study has been 
pub) hed recently by the University of 
Wis: nsin Law School on the legal as- 
pect. of canner-grower contracts. 


\NTRACTS TOO ONE-SIDED 

Tl. most important point emphasized 
se studies is that canner-grower 
cont: cts are generally lacking in mu- 
tuali In ordinary language, this 
mea: that contracts are too one-sided 
They have been drafted by the canner 
for own benefit and his own protec- 
tion :ad without consideration of the 
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grower’s interest. Typical of this situa- 
tion are clauses which give the canner 
alone the right to cancel the contract, or 
which give the canner the right to refuse 
to accept the crop for a variety of rea- 
sons, or which make the canner the sole 
judge of the quality, and grade price, of 
the crop. It is noted in these studies 
that canners seldom enforce clauses 
against the grower and, in fact, the 
study of the legal aspects of these con- 
tracts pointed out that many such pro- 
visions are unenforceable. For instance, 
the courts have held that even though a 
contract specifices that the canner’s de- 
termination of the grade shall be final, 
the canner may not make an unreason- 
able grade determination. Likewise, the 
clause giving only the canner the right 
to cancel would be interpreted by the 
courts to give the grower the same right 
to cancel. 


OVER-CONTRACTING 


The clauses giving the canner the right 
to refuse to accept the crop have been a 
principal target for criticism. For in- 
stance, the question is asked, “Why 
should the grower be penalized when the 
canner has contracted for more than he 
can handle?” Or, “Why should the 
grower suffer loss if the canner and his 
employees cannot agree on wage rates 
or working conditions?” 

The argument from the _ grower’s 
standpoint is that he has had nothing to 
say about how much acreage the canner 
contracts in relation to his  plant’s 
capacity; he generally has had nothing 
to say about when the crop shall be 
planted or harvested; and since the can- 
ner alone controls these factors, any loss 
from skipped acreage or tonnage which 
the canner cannot process should be 
borne by the canner alone. The argu- 
ment in the case of a labor dispute is 
that if a plant is closed down because 
the canner’s wage rate is too low, or 
working conditions are bad, the canner 
again should bear the loss because he is 
somehow at fault. 

The difficulty with these arguments is 
that no one has yet been able to figure 
out an adequate definition for over- 
contracting and, in the case of a labor 
dispute, there is at least a fair presump- 
tion that some of the union’s demands 
may be unreasonable. The Wisconsin 
bulletin on pea grower contracts sug- 


gests that over-contracting be defined in 
terms of a planting schedule measured 
by heat units, but there are so many 
other factors involved that this sugges- 
tion can not at present be taken very 
seriously. 


FIELD SKETCH 


A number of relatively less important 
points have been noted in these studies 
and suggestions made for improving con- 
tracts. One of these is that the field on 
which the crop is to be grown should be 
definitely identified in the contract. It 
is suggested that this be done by refer- 
ence to range and section number with 
a rough sketch map forming part of the 
contract. Actually, this is more for the 
canner’s benefit than for the grower’s, 
and the Wisconsin canners who have 
used this method find it quite workable. 
Not only is the canner protected if the 
grower has more than one field of the 
particular crop, but different fieldmen 
are readily able to locate the field so that 
insecticide and disease control applica- 
tions are less likely to be made on a com- 
petitor’s contracted acreage. 


SPRAYING OR DUSTING 


Regarding treatment of the crop for 
insect, weed or disease control, the rec- 
ommendation is made that the grower’s 
consent be obtained before application is 
made if any part of the cost is to be 
charged to the grower. This appears to 
be a reasonable suggestion, although 
some contracts at present do provide 
that the canner can charge such cost to 
the grower without consulting the 
grower in any way. 


DATE OF PAYMENT 


As to the date of payments for the 
crop, these studies have suggested that 
the canner pay the grower about 60 days 
after delivery, and if payment is delayed 
beyond that date, the grower should be 
paid interest until the date of final pay- 
ment. Here the argument is that the 
canner should not be permitted to oper- 
ate his business on the grower’s money, 
particularly when he pays cash for his 
labor, his cans and most of his other 
supplies. Grower contracts at the pres- 
ent time call for payments running any- 
where from September 15 to March 1 of 
the year following. 


SEED CHARGES 


On charges for seed or plants furnish- 
ed the grower, these studies recommend 
that the canner charge a price which 
closely approximates his actual cost 
rather than to furnish these at less than 
cost and reduce the price for the crop 
accordingly. In the case of peas, this 
may be a significant factor and the argu- 
ment is made that the full seed charge 
for peas gives the good grower a better 
return for his better crop, whereas the 
free seed or reduced seed contract requires 
the better grower to absorb part of the 
cost of the seed loss incurred by a poorer 
grower. In spite of this recommendation 
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REVIEWING OUR CONTRACTS— (Continued) 


that the contract contain a full seed 
charge, it is also recommended in the 
case of peas that in case the crop does 
not produce a gross return of at least 
twice the amount of the seed charge, the 
seed charge should be reduced so that 
it will not exceed half of the gross re- 
turn for the crop. The proponents of 
these two suggestions admit they are 
somewhat inconsistent but argue that 
they will make for better grower rela- 
tions. From a practical standpoint, it 
should be noted, however, that in many 
areas the great majority of growers 
prefer a free seed or a reduced seed con- 
tract and, in several cases in Wisconsin 
where canners have tried to follow out 
this suggestion, they found they had to 
shift back to a free seed or reduced 
seed contract in order to get acreage. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


A final suggestion that was made in 
the: 2 studies was that instead of includ- 
ing in the contract itself the list of serv- 
ices which are available to the grower 
tog« :her with the accompanying charges, 
they should be set forth on a separate 
piecc of paper which could be distributed 
to g owers at some date after the con- 
tract had been signed. In the case of 
a pe: contract, this would relate to such 
items as the use of equipment for plant- 
ing seed or applying fertilizer, the use 
of mowers or harvesters, the charge for 
the inoculation of seed, the charge for 
hauling vines from the field to the viner, 
and the charge for labor furnished in 
harvesting the crop or in pitching or 
stacking the vines. 

The advantages of listing these 
charges on a separate piece of paper is 
at best dubious and the disadvantages 
are very substantial. These dubious ad- 
vantages are that in case the canner 
doesn’t know what these charges will be 
at the time he makes his contract, he can 
decide that matter later; and by listing 
these charges on a separate piece of 
paper, his contract may be kept a little 
shorter. The disadvantages are, how- 
ever, that the grower is frequently very 
much interested in what those charges 
will be and they may well constitute an 
important consideration in the grower’s 
decision to contract to grow the canning 
crop. Since that is the case, this sched- 
ule of charges should definitely be a part 
of the contract itself. Furthermore, 
there is the serious disadvantage of hav- 
ing a separate piece of paper in that it 
becomes easily separated from the con- 
tract; and if it is attached to and is 
intended to become part of the contract, 
it makes the contract longer than it 
would have been had the schedule of 
charges been listed in the contract in the 
first place. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The study of the legal aspect of can- 
ner-grower contracts in Wisconsin covers 
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a number of points, but it may be of par- 
ticular interest to mention one: The 
property rights of the canner in the crop 
before delivery. In the most common 
type of canner-grower contract, the 
parties are designated as buyer and 
seller; that is, the grower agrees to sell 
and the canner agrees to buy the crop, 
and the title to the crop does not pass 
to the canner in such case until the crop 
is actually delivered into his possession. 
In some contracts, however, the canner 
has attempted to reserve a lien on the 
crop at least to the extent of his ad- 
vances to the grower for seed, fertilizer, 
and other materials and services. This 
study indicates that most of these at- 
tempts to reserve a lien, made before the 
crop is planted, are ineffective, and the 
only effective way the canner would have 
for obtaining a lien would be to secure 
a chattel mortgage on the crop after it 
is growing and then have that instru- 
ment recorded. 


Still another form of contract has been 
used in recent years in which the canner 
and the grower agree that the title to 
the seed and the title to the crop pro- 
duced therefrom shall remain in the can- 
ner at all times, and that the grower is 
merely one who has possession but does 
not have any title or property rights in 
the crop. This is called the bailment type 
of contract; under it the grower agrees 
merely to furnish land, facilities and 
services for producing a crop which be- 
longs to the canner at all times. The 
validity of this type of contract has not 
yet been definitely determined by the 
courts, but it may be a desirable form 
of contract to use in some cases. 


CONTRACT SUGGESTED 
BY GROWERS 


In an effort to implement some of 
these suggestions from these studies, an 
organization of canning crop growers in 
Wisconsin recently has undertaken to 
draft a suggested form of canner-grower 
pea contract. It is significant to note 
that although growers sometimes com- 
plain about the “fine print” in the con- 
tract, the form suggested by this grower 
organization is more detailed and con- 
tains more fine print than any canner- 
grower contract I have so far encoun- 
tered. This contract, however, is well 
organized and has margin headings to 
identify the different paragraphs in the 
“fine print” so that it may be a useful 
model to canners who are revising their 
contract. 


This contract form consists of four 
pages, but only the first and last pages 
are to be filled in by the fieldman. In 
addition to the name and address of the 
grower, the first page calls for the acre- 
age, the variety, the number of bushels 
of seed per acre, and the viner station 
to be inserted in one blank and, in case 
the grower is a share tenant, the con- 
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tract is to be filled in to show the land. 
lord’s name and the percentage of the 
receipts for the crop and the percentage 
of the silage that belong to the grower 
and the landlord, respectively. 

The fourth page of this contract con- 
tains a diagram on which a sketch map 
is to be made showing the location of 
the pea field together with the township, 
range and section. In addition, the 
fourth page of this contract calls for 
information about the field which the 
fieldman should have if he is to apply in- 
telligently the recommendations of agri- 
cultural science in producing a crop of 
vegetables for canning. The questions 
here include the type of soil, topography, 
the crop history of the field, a record of 
the fertilizer, lime, and manure applied 
to the field in recent years, and informa- 
tion as to the weed condition in the field. 

At the very end of the form is a space 
to be filled in at a later date which is 
not really a part of the contract proper 
but does afford a convenient place to re- 
cord results of soil tests from the field 
after such tests have been made. 

The 20 paragraphs on the second and 
third pages of the contract form have 
the following marginal headings which 
give some idea of the scope of the con- 
tract: Grower’s duty, Canner’s duty, 
Sampling and grading, Operation of 
tenderometer, Fieldman’s duty, Quality 
production, Early or late maturity, Jus- 
tification for non-performance, Skipped 
acreage, Grower negligence, Cancella- 
tion, Crop risk and seed adjustment, 
Cost deduction, Insect controls, Ensilage, 
Seed specification, Settlement of dis- 
putes, Grower’s agent, Time, and Service 
and equipment costs. Some of these para- 
graph titles are not too descriptive in 
themselves and a rather interesting pro- 
vision is set forth in the paragraph re- 
ferred to as early or late maturity; this 
is a provision that should some few acres 
mature earlier or later than the majority 
of the acreage when volume is _ insuf- 
ficient to permit economical operation of 
the plant or the viner and it is for the 
best interests of the canner not to oper- 
ate the viner or the factory for these few 
acres, the canner is not required to ac- 
cept the delivery from the grower but 
will instead make an equitable adjust- 
ment with the grower. 

It also should be noted that this con- 
tract is drafted by a grower organiza- 
tion and is intended to give recognition 
to the grower organization by requiring 
that organization’s approval and _ by 
recognizing that organization as_ the 
agent of the grower in all matters relat- 
ing to the contract. 


COURT DECISION ON CARROTS 


No review of canner-grower contracts 
at this time would be complete without 
some reference to the decision hanied 
down by a U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals last month in which the court held 
that the canner was not entitled to a 
decree of specific performance even 
though the grower violated the contract, 
because, as the court said, the contract 
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REVIEWING OUR CONTRACTS— (Continued) 


was “too hard a bargain and too one- 
sided an agreement.” 


The facts in this case were that the 
canner entered into a written contract 
with two farmers to grow 15 acres of 
carrots on their farm. The prices speci- 
fied in the contract ranged from $23 to 
$30 per ton according to the time of de- 
livery and at the time these carrots were 
to have been delivered, the $30 per ton 
price applied. At that time, however, 
the open market price for carrots had 
risen to $90 per ton and the farmers in- 
formed a representative of the canner 
that they would not deliver their carrots 
at the contract price. Instead, the 
farmers sold most of their carrots to a 
neighbor who offered them on the open 
market. The canner brought suit against 
the farmers who were under contract to 
grow the carrots and also against the 
third farmer who had purchased these 
carrots to offer them on the open market, 
and the canner asked the court to compel 
specific performance of the contract. This 
the court declined to do on the ground 
that the contract drives too hard a bar- 
gain on the farmers. 


To understand this decision, a little 
history of our judicial system is almost 
necessary. We inherited from England 
a system of dual courts, one called 
Courts of Law and the other called 
Courts of Equity. The Courts of Equity 
had sprung up in England to grant relief 
in cases which Courts of Law did not 
cover and in cases where legal rules were 
harsh or arbitrary. 

Although we don’t have separate 
Courts of Law and Courts of Equity in 
this country, the rules which our courts 
follow will be either the rules of law or 
the rules of equity, depending upon the 
kind of case presented to the court. In 
the case under discussion, the canner had 
asked for a decree of specific perform- 
ance and this is something which could 
be granted only in a Court of Equity, 
not in a Court of Law. Therefore the 


court in making this decision was guided 
by the rules of equity which provide that 
no assistance will be given a party who 
has obtained an unconscionable bargain. 
This is not to say that if an action for 
damages had been brought by the canner 
against the farmers who violated the 
contract, the canner could not have re- 
covered because such an action would 
have been governed by the rules ap- 
plicable to a Court of Law, and the de- 
cision repeatedly points out that the con- 
tract is not unlawful. The effect of this 
decision, therefore, is really to say 
merely that the canner is not entitled to 
the particular remedy he sought for the 
breach of the contract, although he may 
be entitled to another remedy, such as 
a judgment for damages. 


The portion of this particular canner- 
grower contract which the court consid- 
ered unconscionable was a provision that 
although the canner was excused from 
accepting the carrots under certain cir- 
cumstances, the grower was not per- 
mitted to sell his carrots elsewhere even 
under such circumstances without the 
canner’s permission. The court also 
noted that the contract contained a pen- 
alty of $50 per acre for violation on the 
part of the grower but no penalty for 
violation on the part of the canner. So 
far as we know, these provisions are not 
generally found in canner-grower con- 
tracts, and there have been many other 
instances where courts have granted a 
decree for specific performance where 
the canner sought to prevent the grower 
from disposing of the crop in violation 
of the contract. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


I would like to make a few general 
comments regarding grower contracts 
before concluding this review. The can- 
ner-grower contract probably is the most 
important single element of canner- 
grower relations. If it fulfills its func- 
tion properly, it should set forth all of 
the legal rights and obligations of the 


Selling Corneli Seeds at the Convention. Left to right, Joe Burger, Earl M. Page, 


Clifford Corneli, and Robert F. Kramer. 
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canner and the grower with respect to 
the crop covered by the contract. 

Some contract forms have been merely 
a memorandum of the amount of acre- 
age and prices to be paid with the bal- 
ance of the contractual arrangements 
made orally or dependent on custom, 
This is likely to be unsatisfactory to 
both the canner and the grower when 
unforeseen circumstances arise. The 
ideal contract is one which sets forth 
the rights and obligations of both parties 
in such a manner as to preclude any mis- 
understandings under the wide variety 
of circumstances which may affect the 
contract. 

Canner-grower contracts have been 
subject to more unfavorable criticism 
than any other single aspect of canner- 
grower relations. The principal criticism 
has been that they have been drawn with 
only the canner’s interest in mind and 
are unfair to the grower. An impartial 
review of canner-grower contracts would 
probably find this criticism justified in 
many cases, 

The following points warrant partic- 
ular attention in drafting or revising 
grower contracts: 


1. Contracts for crops to be delivered 
at a future date are generally not en- 
forceable unless they are in writing and 
signed. 


2. Penalty or forfeiture clauses 
against the grower which the canner 
does not actually enforce should be 
omitted from the contract. Failure to 
enforce them is likely to be treated by 
the courts as a waiver of the right to 
enforce them. A contract whose “bark 
is worse than its bite” merely “gives the 
dog a bad name.” 


3. So far as possible, for every right 
reserved to the canner a corresponding 
right should be given the grower: 

a. Canner’s right of entry on the field 
should be balanced with grower’s right 
of access to weighing and grading plat- 
form. 

b. Both parties should have the right 
of cancellation before a given date. 

c. Both parties should be excused from 
performing when conditions make per- 
formance impossible. 


4. Contracts should be so drawn as to 
entitle the canner to specific perform- 
ance in the event the grower breaks the 
contract; this contemplates that the con- 
tract is equitable and that the canner 
has not taken undue advantage of his 
position as drafter of the contract. If 
the canner cannot enforce the contract 
by specific performance, he is deprived of 
the only effective remedy in most cases. 


Pasteur’s discovery that food spoilage 
is caused by micro-organisms led to the 
scientific canning methods used today. 
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and bacteriological laboratories. Through routine 
field tests or detailed laboratory analyses, this 
service can help boost and better your output. 


ideas, selectively gathered through the years, constantly re- 
examined, tested and renewed. You can easily investigate 
these factors to the full by telephoning your nearest National 
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COMMENT ON GROWER CONTRACTS 


by H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Association Counsel 


As a possibly presumptuous postscript 
to Mr. Verhulst’s splendid and informa- 
tive paper, I should like to take the lib- 
erty of making three points. The first 
two are more or less legal; the third lies 
more in the area of canner-grower rela- 
tions. 

In the first place, to many of us in the 
East the Carrot case, to which Mr. Ver- 
hulst referred, does not appear to be a 
wholly objectionable decision. For in 
that case the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals vigorously reaffirmed the rule that 
a canner could get “specific perform- 
ance” of a fair grower contract. By 
specific performance, I mean the possi- 
bility of getting a mandatory order from 
the court requiring the grower to de- 
liver the crop to the canner and prohibit- 
ing him from selling it to anyone else. 
As you know, ordinarily where a man 
obligates himself to do something and 
then fails to do it, the other party’s only 
recourse is to sue him for damages. But 
in the case of certain unique things, the 
courts will order the seller to deliver the 
particular thing rather than merely to 
pay damages. 

This is true where the sale of land is 
involved or some irreplaceable object 
such as an oil painting. It is likewise 
true—and the Carrot case recognized— 
that a seasonal crop in a particular lo- 
cality cannot readily be replaced; and 
hence the courts will in a proper case 
order the grower to deliver the con- 
tracted crop to the canner. 


As a second comment, I should like to 
suggest that in preparing revised grower 
contracts you remember the rule that 
any ambiguity in a contract is likely to 
be resolved against the man who pre- 
pared it. This is true of an insurance 
policy prepared by an insurance com- 
pany, and I think will be held equally 
true of standard grower contracts pre- 
pared by canners. 

In this same connection, I know that it 
will not be forgotten that the anti-trust 
laws apply to contracts for the purchase 
of all commodities. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish between agreeing upon the form 
of a contract as against agreeing upon 
its terms, such as price, quantity, etc. 
But it is not advisable wholly to forget 
the application of the anti-trust laws in 
this field. 


My third point is probably a matter 
of grower-canner relations. Mr. Verhulst 
referred to the matter of fine print in 
these contracts. I wholly agree with 
him that it should be avoided. 


It was once said that every statute is 
both a political as well as a legal docu- 
ment. In a large sense this is true of 
every contract. A good sales contract 
must embody not only a correct legal 
statement but some elements of sales- 
manship—the most essential one being 
that it can be understood by the buyer 
without recourse to a battery of lawyers. 
Every grower contract should embody 
the essence of good .canner-grower rela- 
tions. This means, I think, that the con- 
tract should be in plain English, prefer- 
ably in Saturday Evening Post style. I 
hope that whatever revisions you under- 
take, you will always keep this in mind. 


CONTRACTS WITH GROWER ORGANIZATIONS 


by J. P. KING 


Birds Eye-Snider Div., General Foods 
Corp. 


Every canner has occasion to meet and 
work with farm organizations. The ex- 
tent to which this contact develops nat- 
urally varies a great deal depending on 
location, type of plant operation and 
company policy with respect to objec- 
tives in grower relations. As an indus- 
try we should do more to acquaint 
growers with our problems, to learn 
about and understand the growers’ prob- 
lems and to cooperatively, with the 
growers, attack problems of mutual in- 
terest to both. This can be done most 
effectively through a proper working re- 
lationship with farm organizations. I 
say this because practically every farmer 
belongs to at least one and usually sev- 
eral farm organizations. These groups 
are interested in many of the problems 
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which concern us as individual canners 
or as an industry. 


Generally, the leadership of these 
groups is experienced and authorized to 
speak or act for the membership on all 
farm problems in which we have an in- 
terest. Regardless of whether or not 
we participate, farmers have been and 
will continue to be active in attacking 
these problems. The greatest opportunity 
for successful solution exists where the 
issues are discussed at the local level, that 
is, in the community where the plant is 
located and the membership of a par- 
ticular farm group is composed of the 
firm’s friends and neighbors. Here the 
problems are clearly defined and specific. 
The results of successful solution of 
these can be most readily recognized and 
enjoyed by all concerned. 


Most activities of farm organizations 
can be classified in one of those groups, 
namely educational, legislative, or col- 
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lective bargaining. By far the greatest 
majority fall in one or the other of the 
first two. Likewise, our basic problems 
of mutual interest with growers can be 
solved through education or legislation. 
If we are doing an intelligent job on 
these, there is much less chance that we 
will be confronted with an organized 
group concerned only with collective bar- 
gaining. 


We are vitally interested in and give 
attention to crop production problems re- 
quiring research. Likewise, farm or- 
ganizations study the research needs of 
canning crops in much the same manner 
as they study the research needs of all 
other crops and livestock. Both canners 
and farmers make recommendations to, 
advise with, and check the progress of 
the agricultural experiment stations. Yet 
too often the work is not fully coordi- 
nated. Much more progress can be made 
if canners and growers work coopera- 
tively on these projects. Most experi- 
ment stations would welcome this type 
of approach. 


Farm organizations and certain pub- 
lic institutions and agencies have splen- 
did facilities for educational work with 
farmers. We frequently can use these 
channels to disseminate information of 
value to both ourselves and the growers. 
Likewise the most effective extension 
meetings are those planned and conducted 
jointly by canners, representatives of 
farm organizations and the County 
Agent. This participation assures that 
a practical and timely program will be 
developed. 


Contacts with growers’ organizations 
concerned only with collective bargaining 
are of course much more difficult. We as 
an industry should accept the fact that 
it is each grower’s privilege to bargain 
individually or as a member of an or- 
ganized group. However, we should 
understand that with organization goes 
responsibility. This can be pointed out 
to the grower when he is considering col- 
lective bargaining. Too often we over- 
look the fact that each individual grower 
and every farm organization has a pub- 
lic relations job to do very similar to 
ours. Therefore we can make certain 
demand of them. In any event, we must 
make our contacts direct and_ specific. 
Bantering back and forth through the 
newspapers does neither party any good. 
If and when it becomes desirable to pub- 
lish information relating to matters be- 
tween each other, both canners and 
growers must make the facts so pub- 
lished timely, accurate and complete. 


Volumes could be written or spoken 
both pro and con on this subject of con- 
tacts between canners and growers’ or- 
ganizations. However, it would all add 
up to the one simple fact that through ac- 
quaintance comes understanding. There 
exists a challenge to all of us to do a 
better job of working with farm organ- 
izations. Let’s meet that challenge. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK FOR THE FIELD STAFF 


by M. W. Mitchell 
The Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


In entering into a discussion of this 
type, it is perhaps advisable to first give 
consideration to the basic problem or ob- 
jective. Since our program this after- 
noon is devoted to “Special Aspects of 
Canner-Grower Relations,” let’s consider 
for a moment that by holding such a 
round-table discussion as this we are 
recognizing a need for improved canner- 
grower relations. We are aware of the 
importance of the grower to us. 

Is not the growers’ importance such 
as to merit a well-planned and organized 
program aimed at improving such rela- 
tions? Does it not call for our having a 
sound constructive agricultural policy— 
a fair contract—fair dealings—modern 
services—adequate and qualified field 
representation to offer? Surely, all these 
are recognizable as “must” items. All 
right, let’s say we have these elements 
of an improved grower relationship. Do 
our growers know it? Is it not time to 
recognize the sales nature of the job of 
improving grower relations—the sales 
nature of the fieldman’s job all through 
the year? 

Yes, the field job involves salesman- 
ship—a modern up-to-date type if you 
please—salesmanship that is honest, 
thorough, informed, effective for the 
canner, and of real service to the grower. 
The fieldman is selling when he is con- 
tracting and also when he is advising 
the grower on the how, when or why of a 
better job of planting or cultivating or 
harvesting. His salesmanship can be 
modernized and made more effective if 
he is provided with modern sales tools— 
a handbook or portfolio, may well be one 
of these. 


BES? F EV 


There cannot be any one kind of hand- 
book or—as some of us prefer to call it 
—sales portfolio—to fit all needs. There 
is no particular reason why there should 
be, so long as it contains what is needed. 
Let’s consider what we would like to 
have it help us do. 


OBJECTS OF A HANDBOOK 

Do you care or are you concerned 
about the kind of company with whom 
you have business deals? Do you think 
it concerns you whether or not the out- 
fit you choose as a sales outlet for your 
products is an established concern or a 
fly-by-night operator? Are you inter- 
ested in knowing something of its size, 
ability to perform its contractural obli- 
gations? Of course you are—isn’t it 
likely that the growers are also? Why 
not set down in printed form a few of 
the pertinent facts—your size, facilities, 
products and personnel. Sell your com- 
pany. Put in statements of your agri- 
cultural and grower relationship policy. 

The fieldman is the key man in the 
contact with the grower. He is part of 
your organization—perhaps a descrip- 
tion of the organization—maybe even a 
line or two under a photograph can con- 
vey the all-important idea that your or- 
ganization is behind the fieldman, back- 
ing him up and providing him with in- 
formation, service, experience, ability 
and know-how. This would help him do 
his job. 

Ability to provide services to growers 
is a part of a canner-grower relationship 
program. Your labor procurement set- 
up—the planting, dusting and harvesting 
equipment you have available for grower 
service—custom work—may all be ex- 
cellent subjects for photographic presen- 
tation of interest to the prospective 
grower. 


Canning crop know-how is important 
to the grower. You are engaged in va- 
riety trials work, in canning crop re- 
search. Do your growers know it? Do 
you fieldmen sell your trials program to 
the grower? How about a few photo- 
graphs and an outline of your current 
work? 

Now, how about the grower? Let’s 
say we have a fair and equitable con- 
tract. Let’s say the prices we are offer- 
ing are such as to be competitive with 
other crops in terms of acre income, 
Let’s say the seed and plants we furnish 
are the very best obtainable. We are 
up-to-date on all new developments and 
production practices and we have the 
know-how for profitable production of 
canning crops. Is there any reason why 
the growers should take all this on faith 
—on the fieldman’s say so—without fac- 
tual presentation? Is it fair to expect 
them to do so? 


CONTAINS FACTUAL 
INFORMATION 


Take the contract, for example. Per- 
haps it is long, certainly it is legally 
phrased, and most likely it contains some 
fine print. Your growers, and your field- 
men, too, would appreciate having its 
features outlined with a full contract on 
the left and on the right, brief state- 
ments of the grower’s rights and obli- 
gations and your rights and obligations 
so there may be no question concerning 
them. 


There are available and you can get 
and put in your handbook, the facts con- 
cerning canning crop yields, prices and 
acre returns by years in comparison with 
other and competing crops, both on a 
state-wide and national basis. In many 
areas such information is also available 
on a county basis. Information on plant 
and seed qualities, treatments and costs, 
new developments in weed control, out- 
lined information on soils, fertilizers, 


The Chisholm-Ryder Booth at the National Convention featuring, as you can see, “The Best of Everything for the Food Processor”. 
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SAVINGS DIVIDEND 


$1,069,368.15 


This represents Policyholders’ savings 
on their 1948 insurance costs. 


This is our 41st consecutive annual refund. 


Refund checks are mailed to Policyholders 
in January each year. 


TOTAL SAVINGS REFUNDS TO DATE 


$21,979,600.00 


Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting B. Warmer Incorporated 


CHICAGO 34, ILLINOIS 
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AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK FOR FIELD STAFF— (Cont. ) 


planting methods, cultural practices, 
harvesting and grading methods are 
items of importance to the grower and 
fine material for your fieldmen’s presen- 
tation of facts. 

A handbook containing such items as 
have been mentioned can be a valuable 
guide and help to the fieldman. It can 
help him avoid errors of understatement 
or overstatement in his discussion with 
the grower. It can be a source book of 
facts that he and the grower need. It 
can provide for better understanding of 
the contract. It can be a constant re- 
minder to the fieldman of the items in 
the training you have given him. It can 
provide him with an appeal to the eye 
supplementing his talk with growers—in 
other words, it can be a sales tool in his 
hands. 

We find that in making up a portfolio 
ideas come up for inclusion in it that 
had not been originally considered. We 
find that it is very effective to ask each 
fieldman on the staff to prepare sugges- 
tions for inclusion in the handbook. Here 
are a few that our own fieldmen have 
suggested, items not yet included in our 
own portfolio and yet perhaps illustra- 
tive of what may be suitable material: 


1. List of normal local range of plant- 
ing and harvesting dates for all com- 
monly grown crops. 

2. Tabulations of recommended seed- 
ing rates, plant populations, spacing in 
and between rows, etc. 

3. Tables of common land measure- 
ment, weight and measures. 

4. Simplified methods of calculating 
contents of feed bins, hay mows, stacks, 
and silos, ete., calculating height, dis- 
tance, areas. 

5. Description and illustration of plant 
deficiency symptoms. 

6. List of growers with columns of 
blank spaces for insertion by the field- 
man of grower’s requests for visits, in- 
spection, future contracts, etc. 

7. Feeding value table on pea vine en- 
silage, corn waste, etc., in comparison to 
commonly fed roughages. 


8. General fertilizer recommendations 
concerning grade and methods of appli- 
cation. 


9. Simplified outline of fertility ele- 
ments and their role in crop production. 


10. Sample rotations including can- 
ning crops. 


11. Discussion of inoculation and its 
value to legume. 


12. Samples of the company’s grower 
letter. 


13. Samples of kind of field records 
kept. 


LARSEN’S PORTFOLIO 
We are currently making up the por- 
folio our fieldmen will use this winter. A 
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sample of it as prepared to date is here 
for inspection by those of you who may 
be interested. We have in it at the be- 
ginning, a page containing five very brief 
paragraphs about our company’s history, 
facilities, raw products, sales and per- 
sonnel. Then we have a series of pho- 
tographs with a descriptive caption 
under each outlining the idea illustrated. 
These photographs include one of a rep- 
resentative fieldman and his car, another 
of our field mechanics and service truck, 
a line up of Hume harvesters, a close-up 
of one such unit mounted on a tractor, 
a line-up of heavy duty green crop 
loaders, a close-up of one of those 
mounted on a trailer, a photograph of 
tractors equipped with lima cutters, one 
of a Scott type beet and carrot topper, a 
photograph of dusting equipment, a pea 
stacker, a weed control sprayer and one 
of the more specialized planting units. 


Next in our portfolio we have an out- 
lined statement of our general agricul- 
tural policy wherein we recognize our 
business as having an agricultural base, 
recognize that our future is to a great 
extent dependent upon a continued re- 
liable source of quality raw products, 
list some of the factors necessary to such 
a continued supply, make a statement of 
beliefs concerning the mutuality of our 
own agricultural interests and those of 
the community as a whole. We have an 
outlined statement of 10 points in con- 
nection with our policy in relations with 
growers. This contains a frank state- 
ment concerning the importance of the 
grower to us, what kind of relationships 
we desire and how through fieldmen, 
mutually advantageous contracts, pric- 
ing, etc., we aim at maintaining such 
policy. In Wisconsin we have an organ- 
ization called the Cash Crops Coopera- 
tive. In our handbook we have a 10- 
point statement of our policy with ref- 
erence to same. 


POLICIES OUTLINED 


Next we have an outline of our can- 
ning crop trials program, listing the ob- 
jectives of our trials, the methods used, 
the crops included in our trial work, and 
examples of recent results of value to 
our growers. This is accompanied by 
photographs taken of the trial grounds. 
Next we have a statement of our labor 
procurement program and policy con- 
cerning same, accompanied by photo- 
graphs of harvest crews. We have a 
statement concerning our policy in re- 
gard to seed, our treatment of seed, our 
testing of same, the prices we pay for 
seed as compared to contract charges 
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and other such information. We have a 
statement concerning recent develop. 
ments in weed control, specifically men. 
tioning 2,4D and Stoddard Solvent, with 
a general statement offering detailed in. 
formation on these and other chemicals 
on request. These are accompanied by 
photographs of weed control demonstra- 
tional work on our trials grounds. Each 
of our major crop contracts is included 
in the portfolio together with side by 
side, brief, outlined analysis on a para- 
graph by paragraph basis. One side of 
this analysis lists the grower’s rights 
and obligations, the other our rights and 
obligations. 


FACTUAL DATA 


We also have listings of canning crop 
and other crop data. From the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics data we have 
listed the national and Wisconsin 1947 
and 1948 acreages of the major crops 
in which we are interested. From the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
file we have obtained and listed by years 
the yield per harvested acre, average 
price and gross values per harvested 
acre of snap beans, cucumbers, sugar 
beets, cabbage for kraut, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, hay, canning corn, canning peas, 
limas, and beets. On a county basis we 
have listings of average yields by years 
for each of the counties in which we op- 
erate, using corn, oats, barley and peas 
for canning in comparison. For each of 
the major crops we have a brief outlined 
statement of recommended practices for 
the production of such commodities at 
profit. Each such outline discusses soil, 
seed bed, fertilizers, planting, cultiva- 
tion, harvesting and grading. 


SUBJECT TO REVISION 


This handbook is, of course, subject to 
almost continuous revision, We think 
that is one of its advantages rather than 
otherwise. We think the importance of 
having management and the field staff 
prepare such a handbook cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is suprising how much 
one learns in attempting to put down in 
black and white a presentation of facts 
considered of interest. For one thing, 
it becomes necessary to find out the 
facts and they are often surprising and 
eye-opening. Another thing — we can- 
ners talk glibly about our agricultural 
policy—of our grower policy. It’s one 


thing to kid ourselves into the thought | 


that the vague ideas we have represent 
a consistent policy that we follow. It’s 
a horse of another color to put the policy 
down in black and white. Doing a job 
like this, however, ties in all of the ele- 
ments of the canner-grower relationship 
and itself may become a base for the de- 
sired improvement in such relationship. 
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How to hit a harvest on the nose 


ieee A BOARD of “‘strategists’’ at Canco... 
and it’s their job to hit your harvest on the 
nose—in other words, right on time. 


They see that you receive your food containers 
when you need them . . . where you need them 
... and in the right amount. 


This feature of Canco service is called “Sales 
Planning.” It takes place months in advance of 
the delivery date. 


This exact, efficient service has a gratifying pay- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


This trademark fcanco) is your assurance 
of quality containers. Look for it! 
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off for Canco customers— 


They are ready to go when the crop is right... 
and a responsibility has been fulfilled. 


Other Benefits Canco Customers Enjoy 


Containers made of the most suitable materials 
available anywhere. 


The best technical trouble-shooters in case of 
plant emergencies. 


During shortages of critical materials, the ““know- 
how’”’ to find and use safe substitutes. 


Canco alertness . . . first in new processes, first in 
new packages. 


Technical brains to iron out kinks in new products. 


Canco quality control protects your business. 
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SUPPLYING CUSTOM WORK TO FARMERS AS AN AID TO 
THE PRODUCTION OF CANNING CROPS 


by J. D. BARNARD 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn. 


The furnishing of equipment and per- 
sonnel to the grower for the handling of 
his canning crop has become a very im- 
portant problem for the canner during 
the last few years. Because my experi- 
ence is with peas and corn, the thinking 
in this discussion is necessarily limited 
to these crops. 

Back in the horse days it generally 
was not necessary to furnish help in 
harvesting these crops. Equipment was 
not specialized, grass mowers were con- 
sidered tops for cutting peas, the wagon 
and team could still compete with the 
truck and tractor; and the combine and 
corn picker were not yet invented. 

Since early in the 30’s, there has been 
a definite trend toward the mechaniza- 
tion of all farming operations. The trac- 
tor has become an efficient source of 
power, and specialized equipment has 
been developed for harvesting peas and 
corn; and the grain combine and corn 
picker are working efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 


In the Midwest area this trend has 
moved swiftly, Our farmers are very 
nearly 100 percent mechanized in all of 
their regular farming operations. Three- 
and four-bottom plows, 18- to 20-feet 
dises, four-row corn planters, six- to ten- 
foot combines, completely automatic hay 
harvesting and even four-row corn 
pickers are now quite common. 


The result has been that no farmer 
has enough help to manually harvest 
peas and corn. He is learning that it is 
not necessary for him to do manual labor 
and he thus avoids planting crops which 
cannot be mechanically harvested. 


The local labor which formerly did this 
type of work is no longer available. It 
would be impossible to harvest a crow» 
of peas or corn completely with manual 
labor under existing conditions. It does 
not seem that that picture will change in 
the immediate future. 


This trend toward mechanization 
started a new problem in canning crops 
production, a problem which will pro- 
gressively affect the contracting of can- 
ners’ acreage. 


Either the farmer must grow canning 
crops in large enough acreage to justify 
his owning the specialized pea and corn 
harvesting equipment, or it must be 
furnished to him. He will no longer con- 
tract for acreage if the mechanical 
means of harvesting are not available, 


There will be many cases where a 
single grower will contract canning crops 
each year in sufficient quantities to justi. 
fy personal ownership. However, the 
high cost of the specialized harvesting 
equipment will probably keep most 
farmers from owning this equipment in- 
dividually. 


The demand for custom work varies by 
locality at present, and probably will 
continue to vary in the future. The 
greater the local mechanization for other 
crops, the greater is the need for custom 
work with specialized canning crops 
equipment. Some canners, because of 
their location, have been faced with the 
problem for several years, and have been 
gradually forced into custom work. This 
has been particularly true in pea and 


corn production in the west and midwest | 


where mechanization in other lines has 
approached 100 percent. 

The corn and pea canners’ problem has 
became one of how to most economically 
and efficiently service his own growers, 


FMC 1949 CONVENTION EXHIBIT—The interesting exhibit 
of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation occupied Booth 
E-2, comprising approximately 5000 sq. ft. of floor space in the 
Auditorium. Outstanding new and improved products of four 
divisions were included in the display. 

Sprague-Sells Division provided for the exhibit their new 
FMC Sweet Corn Harvester, new Non-Shock High Speed Caser 
operating in conjunction with a Can Unscrambler, new M & S 
20-pocket Filler, new No. 75-A Juice Extractor or Citrus Fin- 
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isher and a new line of stainless steel sanitary Corn Mivers. 
A number of standard items from the Sprague-Sells line were 
also included. ; 

The Anderson-Barngrover Division showed their new Utility 
Filler and new Air Blast Can Dryer. 

The FMC Speed-Cleaner, product of the Lansing, Michigan 
Division, a unit that greatly simplifies clean-up and sanitation 
problems for canners and other food processors, attracted such 
interest, 
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” We Stand On Our Heads For You! 


One very big reason for using Crown Cans is thing humanly possible for each Customer. 
-imply this: We Stand On Our Heads For You! We not only stand on our Heads, we also 
Our young, alert, progressive Service Staff use them to help solve your canning, engineer- 
has been trained, saturated, enthused with the ing and merchandising problems. Ask to have 
‘dea of Service to the utmost—to do every- a Crown Sales-Service Representative call. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


POANTS AT PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO * Division of the Crown Cork & Seal’ Company 
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CUSTOM WORK FOR GROWERS 


(Continued ) 


under his own specific conditions. 

There are several ways in which this 
may be done. I will list and discuss four 
methods which with variations and com- 
binations to fit local conditions are being 
used at present. 


EQUIPMENT CANNER OWNED 
AND OPERATED 


First, with the canner owning and 
operating the necessary equipment. Each 
method has its own inherent advantages 
and disadvantages. The advantages of 
the first method may be considered gen- 
erally as follows: 

Point 1. Gives the canner the great- 
est control of when, where and how the 
equipment operates. 

Every canner knows the advantage of 
a steady flow of raw material to the 
plant so this point needs no further dis- 
cussion. 

Point 2. Gives greatest economy to 
the grower. It is assumed that the can- 
ner will operate this equipment without 
profit as he must compete with the 
grower harvesting his other crops at 
cost. 

Point 3. The operating personnel 
should be better trained and therefore 
should be able to operate the equipment 
most efficiently. 

Point 4. Because the canner should 
know what equipment would best serve 
his purpose, the equipment should be 
better chosen to perform most efficiently. 

Point 5. Because his own field staff 
would completely control the operation, 
there should be more knowledge of oper- 
ating requirements. 

Point 6. More operating knowledge 
could lead to improvement of equipment. 
This method would also have some dis- 
advantages. 

1. High capital investment added to 
capital investments which are already 
too high. 

2. More trained personnel required. 

3. More organization and training to 
be done. 


OTHER METHODS 


The second method is canner owned 
but custom operated. This method still 
requires the capital investment. The 
only advantage would be in lower per- 
sonnel requirements but it would prob- 
ably result in lower efficiency for the 
canner and higher cost to the grower. 

The third method is the equipment 
owned and operated by a custom op- 
erator. 

This method would not have the dis- 
advantage of the high capital invest- 
ment. However, against that advantage 
must be weighed the disadvantage of: 

1. Lowered efficiency to the canner. 

2. Greater cost to the growers and 
this is a very important point. The 
grower thinks of his return per acre 
only in terms of his “take home pay.” He 
may work himself, or work some of his 
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own equipment, and not consider it in 
his cost, but any deduction from his 
check reduces what he considers as re- 
turns; and the higher the deduction the 
lower that figure gets. 

It is essential that the canner ap- 
proach this new problem with the 
knowledge that he must make some at- 
tempt to overcome it. 

Each canner may as well decide now 
that he must choose one of the above- 
mentioned methods or some variation of 
them. 

As long as the crop pays a good re- 
turn, the harvesting costs will be of less 
importance to the grower. 


As the crop values go down, the har. 
vesting cost will be of greater import- 
ance. The canner who goes into the job 
with new equipment now will have a 
chance to pick up some of his overhead 
costs while prices are high and grower 
does not object so much to high costs. 

Each canner must necessarily choose 
the combination of methods which will 
best serve his purpose. 

Custom operation by a custom opera- 
tor will be the most costly to the grower, 
but may serve until crop prices are re- 
duced to the point where a harvesting 
subsidy from the canner will be neces- 
sary in order to hold contracts. 

Canners ownership will require an in- 
creasing capital investment. Greater 
efficiency should be obtained with proper 
management. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FIELD STAFF 


by E. W. MONTELL 
Campbell Soup Co., Riverton, N. J. 


The quality of the raw product of a 
food processing establishment can be in- 
fluenced greatly by a competent field 
staff. In fact, it is hard to imagine how 
a successful food processor could man- 
age without one. The staff, by the way, 
can be one man or a hundred, the prin- 
ciple is the same. 


The field staff must be able to carry 
on the educational activities so necessary 
for the continued advancement of field 
practices which, in turn, will result in 
increased yields of better quality crops. 
The agricultural information may come 
from the canner’s research staff, the 
state and national agricultural research 
organizations, or from practical experi- 
ence. The main point is that a canner 
should be able to transmit the latest in- 
formation to the grower, and the best 
medium is through a well-trained field 
representative. Research is ahead at the 
moment, the knowledge and the know- 
how is available—the challenge to the 
field staff is to adopt educational activ- 
ities which will get the new practices 
into use the quickest. 


PROCESSOR’S OBLIGATION 


The food processor’s obligation is to 
make possible an educational program 
which will enable his field representa- 
tive or representatives to become 
familiar with the latest developments in 
agricultural research. This can be done 
by allowing the field representatives suf- 
ficient time to visit the research plots at 
the agricultural college and elsewhere 
and by allowing them to attend schools 
at the universities set up for this pur- 
pose, by encouraging them to conduct 
schools among the growers and by con- 
ducting demonstrations and experiments 
on the farms. Most field representatives 
are willing and able; they need encour- 
agement and aid from management. 
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There is no better way to foster can- 
ner and grower relations than through 
the field staff, and this can best be done 
when the fieldman is acquainted with the 
canner’s problems as well as those of the 
growers, so that he can act as liaison 
officer presenting the various viewpoints 
to each. The field representative must 
be unbiased and impersonal, or else the 
wrong impression will be created toward 
one or the other party. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
FIELD STAFF 
Accurate and reliable information con- 
cerning the activities of the growers, the 
planting of the crops and their develop- 
ment and harvest are duties and obliga- 
tions of the field staff. Erroneous infor- 


mation has been the cause of many false . 


decisions which have cost the food pro- 
cessors much. A great deal is being 
done now to study rainfall, accrued 
thermal units, ete., so that the field staff 
can be more scientific. Unless they are 
acquainted with the latest developments 
along these lines, they cannot be ex- 
pected to improve their crop estimates. 

Who is to do all this field work? What 
kind of superman does it require? First 
of all, it takes someone who is interested 
in agriculture, is loyal, and who has the 
ability to win friends and_ influence 
people. He may have been a truck driver 
or is a college graduate. Naturally, an 
agricultural education is helpful, but the 
man comes first. 

Your field representative meets faim- 
ers continually and is influenced by their 
thoughts and desires. He needs counsel- 
ling. He is the canner’s representative, 
not only in the field, but in his daily life 
in the community in which he lives. 

It is to be expected that processed 
foods will continue to compete with 
fresh foods, and they can do so only if 
the highest quality standards are main- 
tained and the advances in production of 
canning crops keep pace with other 
foods. The role of the field staff is on 
the firing line of each of these endeavors. 
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the payoff! 


Yes! It’s how fast and how often your 
canned fruits and vegetables sell that makes 
the big difference to you. 


It stands to reason that the brand house- 
wives prefer above all others — 


the brand that has kept on top year after 
year by constant national advertising 


the brand that has stood for the finest 
flavor for more than a quarter century 


— will be the one to sell first and fastest. 


That’s why it will pay you to feature 
Del Monte. It 7s America’s most preferred 
brand of canned fruits and vegetables. And it 
does have the biggest volume and fastest 
turnover of any brand of canned fruits and 
vegetables on the market. 


Feature Del Monte first — It’s the easy way to sell 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Monday Afternoon, January 17, 1949 


Julian McPhillips, Chairman, Fishery Products Committee, presiding 


THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF FISHERY RESEARCH 


by DR. LIONEL A. WALFORD 


Chief, Branch of Fishery Biology, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of Interior. 


Here we are, sitting comfortably in 
this room. We are pleasantly warm. We 
are well-fed. We had a good breakfast 
of fruit juice, ham and eggs, toast and 
coffee; and we feel pretty good. At this 
moment a lot of other people in other 
parts of the world don’t feel so good be- 
cause they didn’t have breakfast today 
at all. In fact, something like 50,000 
people in various other parts of the 
world died since this time yesterday 
morning from extreme malnutrition or 
starvation. They won’t be missed long, 
because since yesterday morning plenty 
of new lives were brought into the world 
to more than replace them. Many of 
those new lives are destingl to be cut 
short by starvation; and during the little 
while that they last they will never be 
quite comfortable; they will always hurt 
someplace; they will never know what 
contentment means as we know it, be- 
cause they will never have enough to eat. 

The thought distresses us. We don’t 
want that to happen. We'd like to do 
something about it. But what? How are 
the people on earth going to get enough 
to eat? That is the great problem of 
today, which thinking men everywhere 
are beating their brains to solve. It is 
not a new problem growing out of the 
war, not a problem to solve by passing a 
hat, not something that will be solved in 
the next two or Rees years as soon as 
the rest of the world “gets on its feet 
again.” Nor is it a problem from the 
effects of which we Americans could 
choose to exempt ourselves any more 
than we could choose to exempt our- 
selves from a plague. 

Mass hunger; millions of people not 
ever having enough to eat. I am not talk- 
ing of the sporadic, cataclysmic sort of 
thing that has touched most countries 
through all history, but of a growing 
destitution which is only enhanced but 
not caused by droughts and wars, and 
which has become chronic and shows no 
sign of abating. What happened to bring 
this condition about is by now a story 
quite familiar to us all; and yet we have 
to keep reminding ourselves of it all 
the time so as to appreciate what we are 
up against. 

We all know how in the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century the population of 
the world started to change numerically. 
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Where it had previously stood in a state 
of comparative equilibrium, it started to 
rise, at first so gradually as hardly to be 
noticed, but then explosively, with the 
consequence that during the span of only 
nine generations, the world’s population 
increased from 545 million to 2,400 
million. 

The change happened and is still in 
progress everywhere, even in already 
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densely populated countries like China 
and India; even in remote places like 
Oceania, even in harsh countries like 
Africa. And there is no sign of leveling 
off in our life-time. Right now 17% mil- 
lion more people are living in the world 
than there were this time a year ago; a 
million and a half more people live in 
North America now than a year ago. 
Next year there will be about that num- 
ber of people more than there are now. 


All these new people would still re- 
quire more space, goods, and food than 
are presently available, even if there 
were to be no further increases in popu- 
lation; and a world-wide struggle is in 
progress to provide at least a_ subsis- 
tence standard of living for them. Every 
artifice that man has been able to mus- 
ter is working to increase the food pro- 
duction, and at the same time to hus- 
band fertility, so as to preserve the earth 
from exhaustion and sterilization. Thus 
agricultural scientists are working every- 
where to discover how the land can be 
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made to sustain a higher production of 
food. But with all the benefits that 
Science brings to Agriculture, the pro- 
ductivity of the land is not enough fo; 
the ever-growing requirements of the 
ever-growing human population. 


THE SEA, A NEW FRONTIER 


This fact is becoming well established 
in every man’s consciousness. Even if it 
were not growing more and more self- 
evident, books, magazine articles and 
news stories about it come off the presses 
every day to remind us of it. But long 
before the books started talking about 
it, when the population was just begin. 
ning its explosive increase, and aware- 
ness of the growing condition began to 
develop deep down in man’s unconscious- 
ness. It was stimulated no doubt by 
growing competition’ among men, dis- 
content, the determination to “get out”, 
The result was the discovery, explora- 
tion and exploitation of frontiers. Now 
we have arrived at a time when there are 
no more frontiers on land in the world. 
There is no place to get out to. We can- 
not any longer run away from limita- 
tions of food and space by pushing into 
new areas. We have arrived at the sea. 
That, some people say, is our new fron- 
tier remaining to be explored and ex- 
ploited. There, they say, we will find 
the source of the food that the coming 
millions will need. 


But the productivity of the sea is not 
limitless or constant either, any more 
than that of the land. Although there 
are still regions of the ocean untouched, 
the marine-wise countries have long ex- 
ploited, and in some places. severely 
over-exploited the most accessible areas. 
Nevertheless, the entire food resources 
of the sea are not yet exploited efficient- 
ly anywhere in the world. By efficiently 
I mean in a scientific manner with a de- 
sign planned to get the most that the sea 
can yield on the average, continuously, 
for the benefit of the most people 
through all time. 


Shortly after the middle of the last 
century thinking people in the maritime 
countries of northern Europe began to | ~ 
realize this. They asked themselves how 
long the sea could continue to produce 
lavishly under the intensive pressures of | © 
the growing demands. They recognized 
soon that they could answer this ques- 
tion only by understanding the sea and 
its life through systematic study. Thus 
about 80 years ago scientists started * 
studying the great sea fisheries. A num Fi 
ber of northern nations formed the In Fy 
ternational Council for the Exploration % 
of the Sea; those of southern Europe the 
International Council for the Explora- 
tion of the Mediterranean, a short-lived 
organization which the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization is now trying to re- 
vive; those of North America the North 
Atlantic Fisheries Council, which discon: } 
tinued a few years ago, we hope only 
temporarily. During the last year Oriet- 
tal countries like the Philippines, China 
and French Indo-China have formed the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 


of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 


age during the hulling process. 


The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 
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Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
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Production for Hot-Break 
Cooking and Heating Units 


Kook-More Koils—Standard equipment for Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Units—are recognized 
as first'both in design and performance. 


@ Kook-More Koils add the high 
value of maximum production 
capacity to Langsenkamp Stain- 
less Steel Units for cooking, hot- 
break processing, and juice heat- 
ing. They shorten the production 
cycle. Quick starting is follow- 
ed by a continuous transfer of 
heat at high efficiency. Coil 
areas are constantly filled with 
live steam—the Kook-More de- 
sign providing discharge of con- 
densate at the end of one round 
of travel . . . The stainless steel 
tanks are fine examples of ex- 
cellent design and superior crafts- 
manship, and are furnished com- 
plete ready to set into lines. 


Langsenkamp Universal Hot-Break 
Units prepare stock for both juice 
and catsup. Automatic control. 


Kook-More Stainless Steel Units for 
the cookroom in range of capacities. 


Logical equipment for completely satisfactory 
canning plant production line operation: In- 
diana Pulpers and Finishers with Kook-More 
cookroom units, and Indiana Juice Extractors 
or Indiana Pulpers with Kook-More equipped 
Universal Hot-Break Units. Langsenkamp 
units synchronize production for volume, 
efficiency and dependability. . . . Units of 
Nickel, Monel, and Stainless Steel built to 
specifications for pharmaceutical and beverage 
industries. 


Single Tank Continuous Juice Heat- 
gee equipped with Kook-More 
Koils. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
* Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, Utah * 
Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. ® Tri-States: TOM 
McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: BROGDEX COMPANY, P. O. Box 512, 
McAllen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada * 
India: GLADWYN & CO., Powvala Building, 251 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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FISHERY RESEARCH— (Continued) 


These organizations serve to bring the 
fishery scientists of the several countries 
together to-plan their researches which 
are of mutual interest. Thus the scien- 
tists can use their respective talents and 
facilities to the best advantage; they 
share the benefits of the knowledge grow- 
ing from each other’s results; they stim- 
ulate each other’s inventiveness and to- 
gether they recommend appropriate 
courses of governmental action. Such 
cooperation is not a response to pretty 
sentiment, but to harsh necessity; for 
unlike the land, large areas of the ocean 
are not staked out for exclusive use of 
certain people. They are shared by many, 
and a cardinal principle of scientific fish- 
ery practices is that it is impossible with- 
out the concerted effort of all govern- 
ments concerned. 


At the same time, a cardinal principle 
of fishery research is that it needs the 
help of many _ sciences — meteorology, 
physics, chemistry, physical oceanogra- 
phy—all of those as well as biology. And 
in biology itself it needs many different 
kinds of talents and_ specializations: 
population statisticians, ecologists, bac- 
teriologists, physiologists, systematists. 
Consequently, in every sense, ocean fish- 
ery studies must always be team efforts 
—there is no place for the grandstand 
player—with many kinds of scientists, 
often representing many governments, 
working together selflessly as a team. 


THE CASE OF THE ATLANTIC 
HERRING 
I can bring out some of these points 


more clearly by telling about some of 
the actual problems of the ocean fish- 


eries. The most pertinent example, of 
course, is that of the Atlantic herring. 
This is a tremendous population—prob- 
ably the most numerous fish in the North 
Atlantic. Along with cod it is probably 
exploited by more countries than any 
other fish. It lives over a vast area, from 
our middle Atlantic coast up as far north 
as Labrador, over to the European side 
into the North Sea into the Baltic, 
around Iceland, along the Norwegian 
coast, from the north of Scotland to the 
south of Ireland, and in the White Sea. 


We know that fishermen of 15 nations 
take out of the Atlantic Ocean between 
3 and 4 billion pounds of herring annual- 
ly. But when I say “herring”, that is a 
great over-simplification, for although, 
scientifically, the Atlantic herring is 
classified as belonging to a single species 
it really consists of a population of races, 
communities, or stocks. There is a prob- 
lem in semantics as to what word we 
should use. I am going to say stocks in 
this discussion. Such knowledge as there 
is about stocks of herring comes from 
painstaking studies which biologists have 
made throughout the area where herring 
are found, using the same biometrical 
methods that anthropologists use for 
studying the races of man. 


From these studies we know there are 
different stocks of herring, but we don’t 
know for sure how many there are. We 
know still less as to how those that seem 
to be easily recognizable behave; that is 
to say, how or when they migrate, or 
what makes them school or fail to school, 
and so on. We don’t know in what pro- 


portions the total catch of herring is 
made up of the several stocks. 


The rea- 


Anchor Hocking features its 16 spindle Rotary Sealing Machine sealing Anchorglass 


containers under steam vacuum at speeds ranging from 200 to 500 per minute at their 


Canners Convention Exhibit. 
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son for this lack of knowledge lies in the 
serious obstacles that hamper any direct 
methods of study. The most serious of 
these is that no one has yet found any 
feasible method of tagging herring as 
American workers tag pilchards or sar- 
dines on our Pacific coast, or herring in 
Alaska. The trouble is that apart from 
the fact that the herring is one of the 
most delicate of fish—it cannot stand 
even the most careful handling and is 
much more delicate than our Pacific sar- 
dines—the whole process of fishing and 
marketing stands in the way of ever get- 
ting the tags back. Whereas, large quan- 
tities of our Pacific sardines and herr- 
ing are normally made into fish meal and 
oil so that tags can be recovered by mag- 
nets as the meal passes over conveyor | 
belts, the bulk of European herring is 
not made into meal and never passes 
over a conveyor belt. Most European 
herring are caught by drift gill nets; 
they are picked out of the nets by hand, 
usually at night; they are landed in 
many small ports and gutted and pre- 
pared for market by hand very rapidly, 
often in the very dim light of night or 
early morning, and there is very little 
likelihood that the workers would ever 
see any tags. Biologists have tried all 
sorts of tags so far without success. 
Eventually, of course, they will solve the 
problem. When they do it will only be 
because all the countries concerned will 
have worked together, by pooling ideas, 
conducting cooperative experiments, and 
by helping in recovering the tags. 


Meanwhile, the life of the herring con- 
tinues to be at least partially shrouded 
in mystery. They come within the range 
of fishermen just before their spawning 
season, or during their spawning season, 
or just afterwards. But where are they 
during the intermediate period? Their 
movements, such as we know them, are 
very undependable. They are subject to 
remarkable fluctuations in their avail- 
ability to fishermen and in their actual 
abundance, too. These fluctuations are 
known to be associated with fluctuations 
in the pattern of currents. These cur- — 
rents are like highways along which the 
fish migrate, and they shift geographic- 
ally in response to fluctuations in the 
winds. That is where oceanographers 
and meteorologists must contribute their t 
efforts toward the solution of the herring — 
problem, and where close international | 
cooperation is necessary because no one re 
country could possibly make the neces- | — 
sary weather and oceanographic obser- | 
vations. The European countries have Pa 
yet to establish a concerted oceanograph- | — 
ic and biological study of herring on the 
vast scale that this problem requires, 
and until they do establish it herring will 
continue to be an undependable resource, 
inefficiently utilized. 


People have called these fluctuations 
“unpredictable.” They would be more 
accurate if they said “unpredicted”. 
They will remain unpredicted until me- 
teorologists and oceanographers working 
together learn exactly how to associate 
the force and direction of the winds with 
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the system of currents, and until chemi- 
eal, physical and biological oceanograph- 
ers together learn how herring are af- 
fected by the water masses of the ocean. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF SARDINES 

Fluctuations in abundance and habit 
are especially characteristic of the pe- 
lagic fishes, that is, those that swim in 
the open sea like herring, sardines and 
tunas. During the last three years there 
have been two very dramatic cases in 
point, one in Europe, the other in North 
America. Along the coasts of Spain, Por- 
tugal and France there is a very old 
established fishery for a sardine which 
is rather closely related to our Pacific 
species. During the last three years these 
sardines suddenly became scarce, at first 
in the northern part of their range, and 
later farther south. At present the Por- 
tuguese sardine industry is very con- 
cerned by this disappearance and the 
Portuguese government is beginning an 
oceanographic and biological study to 
determine its causes. At the same time 
this happened we had a similar experi- 
ence in the United States. Beginning in 
1946 sardines failed to appear on the 
usual fishing grounds from California 
northward. The fishing fleet searched in 
vain for a catch, and the 86 canning and 
reduction plants centered at San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey remained almost 
wholly idle. What was the cause of this 


sudden failure of sardines to appear 
where they had come year after year? 
Was it due to over-fishing or were there 
some unknown oceanic conditions that 
diverted the sardines to other grounds 
and perhaps killed the spawn or destroy- 
ed the adults? 

Biologists had been studying the Pa- 
cific sardine for several years but they 
had been obliged to carry on most of 
their work ashore with insufficient ob- 
servations at sea to make it possible to 
associate atmospheric and oceanographic 
conditions with the behavior of the fish. 


DISASTER PROMOTES RESEARCH 

Public interest is much more apt to be 
aroused by abnormal conditions than by 
the prosaic normal. We are much more 
ready to want to “do something” about 
a disaster that has hurt us than we are 
to study everyday conditions. So with 
the sardine. It took a disaster to inter- 
est the sardine industry to find means for 
making the studies that should have been 
made years ago. Now a superb example 
of inter-governmental cooperation is get- 
ting under way with the California Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game, Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion, Washington State Department of 
Fisheries and the Biological Research 
Board of Canada, all participating; and 
oceanographers, biologists and meteor- 


ologists are bringing their several tal- 
ents into this study. Four research boats 
are being used, three of them being sup- 
plied by the State of California, one by 
the Federal government. This is the 
first study carried on in the waters of 
the continental United States that any- 
where near approaches the proper scale 
on which fishery problems should be 
studied. 


Up to this point I have been talking 
about herring-like fishes because they 
furnish more food to the world than any 
other marine resource, and because they 
are important to the canning industry. 
It seems likely that if more food, cheap 
food, I mean, had to be produced from 
the sea in the Northern Hemisphere it 
would come from among them. They are, 
however, given to capricious changes in 
behavior. When fishery biologists final- 
ly discover the nature and causes of 
these changes, there will be plenty of 
practical results—for one thing, a means 
of predicting changes before they hap- 
pen; for another, a means of knowing 
where to look for fish when their disap- 
pearances are due to change of habit. 

Most research biologists have at least — 
two ambitions which are usually unre- 
quited—one is to study fish populations 
under primeval conditions. They rarely 
get to do that, however; for it is not 
until after a fishery has become well 
established and something disastrous 
seems to have happened to the resource 
that the biologists are called in to “do 
something.” Their other ambition is to 
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BALTIMORE 26, MARYLAND Phone: CUrtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Altantic States’ Area. 
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FISHERY RESEARCH— (Continued) 


study a fishery population with the 
amount of money, ships and tools that 
the job requires. Last year Congress 
appropriated a million dollars, which 
ought to go a long way toward satisfy- 
ing this ambition for at least one team of 
lucky researchers. With this amount, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is building a 
laboratory at Hawaii and commissioning 
three vessels, one of them primarily for 
oceanographic and biological research, 
the other two for exploratory fishing. 
The biologists will concentrate on the 
tuna resource of the Central Pacific. 
Their aim is the practical one of learn- 
ing what we need to know about tunas in 
order to enable an American industry to 
establish tuna fisheries in that area on 
an economically and scientifically sound 
basis. The biologists will study the habits 
of the tunas and the way they are affect- 
ed by all the interlocking processes of 
their environment like weather, currents, 
and food. 


SALMON STUDY NEEDED 


The fishes I have been talking about 
spend their entire lives in the oceans 
and so are affected only by oceanic con- 
ditions, or indirectly by atmospheric con- 
ditions through their effect on oceanic 
waters. There is another type of fish, 
however, also subject to great fluctua- 
tions in abundance, but these are not 
entirely controlled by marine conditions. 
I refer, of course, to the Pacific salmons, 
which spend part of their lives in fresh 
water and part in salt water. 

Because of the insignificant mass of 
fresh water streams as compared with 
the oceans, salmon egg's and young are 
more subject to the vicissitudes of 
weather than are those of purely marine 
fishes. Floods which scour or silt spawn- 
ing beds, drouths that dry them, and 
severe winters that freeze them, all take 
their toll of the developing eggs. Young 
fish may be stranded in pools as flood 
waters recede and may be affected in 
many other ways by meteorological con- 
ditions. In fact, these effects have been 
so obvious and attention-compelling, that 
biologists have often overlooked com- 
pletely the marine phases of the salmon 
life history. The greater accessibility 
end ease of observation of fresh waters 
btave also acted to turn research efforts 
in that direction. 

In salmon as in marine fishes what we 
need is a comprehensive approach to fish- 
ery research. Salmon investigators must 
study more fully the course of marine 
migrations of the various races, and 
must learn more about marine mortality 
and the factors affecting it. We cannot 
think of the run to each salmon stream 
as a separate entity, but must consider 
also its relation to other runs of salmon 
and to other populations of marine fishes 
through such inter-dependencies as pre- 
dation and food competition. 

The largest populations of salmon are 
in Alaska, where the product represents 
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one of the most valuable canned packs of 
fish in the world. This product is now 
reduced in size, and to restore it to its 
former magnitude or even to maintain 
its present contribution to the world 
food supply will require a research pro- 
gram much broader in scope than the 
available funds have heretofore made 
possible. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the canning industry both have the 
same objective—to achieve the greatest 
possible continuing yield from the salmon 
resources. 


I have wandered rather far from my 
topic “What the American Fishery Biolo- 
gists are Looking For.” I started by talk- 
ing about the problem of population 
erowth and hunger in the world. What, 


now, does the work of the fishery biolo. 
gist have to do with that? Simply this: 
Fishery biologists are working along 
with all the other scientists engaged in 
food studies to determine how best the 
fishery resources can be utilized to con- 
tribute to the world’s food needs. Some 
of them are studying well established 
fisheries to find means of sustaining or 
even improving the yield by managing 
the way in which the fishing is conduct. 
ed, by establishing the size of the nets 
and catch quotas; or by limiting the fish- 
ing areas. Others are searching for new 
fishing grounds or new species of fishes 
to exploit; still others are improving 
methods of farming fish or shellfish; 
finally there are those who seek to in- 
crease fish production by improving the 
natural food supply or other aspects of | 
natural environment. This is one of the 
most promising of the new approaches to 
Fishery Science. 


INTERNATIONAL 
by DR. WILBERT M. CHAPMAN 


Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wild- 
life to the Under Secretary of State 


Your chairman has asked me to speak 
to you on the subject of International 
Fishery Problems. The first and fore- 
mest problem of an international fishery 
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is to have fish available to catch. It will 
be my purpose to discuss this problem in 
some detail and to indicate how the 
United States is attempting to meet it. 

Fifty years ago, it would have been 
ridiculous for anyone to have suggested 
making a talk on such a subject before a 
group of men from the fishing industry 
any place in the world. Fifty years ago, 
it was considered to be an immutable 
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fact that the resources of the sea were 
inexhaustible. To catch more fish all 
you had to do was to fish harder. The 
more you fished, the more vessels went | 
into the fishery, the more efficient those 
vessels, their gear, and their crews be- 
came—the more fish you caught. The 
sea was a bottomless reservoir of fish; 
the more you drained fish from it, the 
more there were to drain. 

In those past fifty years, we have all , 
had a good deal of experience in draining 
the sea of fish, and we have had it forced 
upon us by bitter experience that it is 
not true that the resources of the sea 
are so huge that they cannot be ex- 
hausted. In that space of time the fol- 
lowing events have occurred: 

1. The fur seal herds of the Pribilof [ 
Islands, which probably numbered orig- | 
inally five million individuals, were re- | 
duced to less than a quarter of a million | 
seals. Then, by the simple expedient of | 
not killing them so rapidly, the herds | 
were built back to a level of more than | 
three and a half million individuals, 
while a larger crop was being taken each 
year. 

2. The halibut fishery of the North 
Pacific built up to a peak of yielding 
more than fifty million pounds a year, 
then dropped to where it could produce 
by the hardest kind of fishing less than 
forty-four million pounds of fish per 
year. Again by the simple expedient of 
not fishing so hard, the halibut popula- 
tions of the North Pacific banks have 
been built up until they produce steadily 
in the neighborhood of fifty-six million 
pounds of fish per year, and with about 
one-third the fishing effort it formerly 
took to catch the forty-four million 
pounds, 

3. Two experiments of vast extent and 
tremendous expense have been carried 
out in the North Sea—that prime pro- 
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ng generations has emerged a natural law 
Pe of populations which is elemental in its 
he ducer among all fishing grounds of the have begun to decline. The main dif- simplicity and yet is of the greatest im- 
n- world. The fisheries there had been de- ference so far has been that the fishing portance to every fisherman in the world, 
ne clining steadily for years. Then the intensity is much heavier this time, and for, so far as we know, it is a general 
ed First World War came along and for the decline in the fish populations has law that applies to all fish populations 
or four years fishermen hardly dared to been much more rapid than after the and to all fisheries that work upon them. 
ng venture upon the sea. At the war’s end, First World War. It is this: 
ct. to everyone’s surprise, the fish stocks in 4. Certain rivers in Norway had been Before a fishery starts, the virgin fish 
ats the North Sea had increased greatly make" oad a , population is in a state of balance with 
h producing salmon at a fairly steady rate 
afl and the fishing was good again. Soon : : nature. It is at its maximum size and 
for the past hundred years. Then com- 
ew after the large fleets of fishing vessels Bs A - is being held there by the fact that its 
mercial fishing was stopped for a time 
les began working again, the great fisheries ‘ X : rate of mortality through natural causes 
on some of the rivers as an experiment. , , 
ng | of the North Sea once more commenced The number of salmon imereased tre- just exactly equals the rate of increase 
h; | to slide steadily downhill. Then came : through breeding and growth. 
mendously. Now, fishing on those ex- 
n- the Second World War. Once again few perimental rivers is producing steadily The fishery begins and, so far as the 
he . fishermen dared the open sea, and the from ten to thirty times the weight of fish stock is concerned, the fishery is just 


fish once more had a rest period in which 
to breed and grow. Once again, at the 
end of the war, the populations of fish 
in the North Sea were found to have in- 
creased in size, the size of the individual 
fish were greater by far than before the 
war, and the catch per day of the 
trawler had increased materially. Then, 
just to complete the second experiment, 
and to prove that the results of the first 


salmon each year that they had produced 
annually in the hundred years preceding. 


The number of examples of this kind 
of thing could be extended. I cite the 
above four cases because in each instance 
the variation in the abundance of the 
affected population of fish, the amount of 
fishing effort used, and the yield of the 
fishery has been quite closely followed by 


another predator causing added mortal- 
ity to the stock. The stovk of fish de- 
creases in total size but, at the same 
time, the rate of total replacement of 
stock picks up because of more food be- 
ing left for those fish remaining, less 
fish being left for natural predators, and 
so on. As the fishery increases in in- 
tensity, the yield from it becomes 
greater, the total size of the fish popu- 


scientists, and a good deal is known not 
only about what happened but also why 
it occurred. 


lation continues to decrease, and the rate 


ore «experiment were adequate, all the na- 
of total replacement of the population 


all _—sitions around the North Sea began to fish 


‘he more heavily than ever before. Once continues to grow. 
ent | again, as after the First World War, From these vast experiments involving But this cannot go on forever. At last 
ose Ss several of the fish populations of the literally billions of fish, hundreds of there comes a point where the fishing 
be. North Sea, and the yield from them, — thousands of man-days of labor by fish- intensity becomes so great that the fish 
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1. High quality: tender pericarp, delicious 
flavor. 

2. Heavy yields even under adverse conditions. 

3. Rich golden yellow color. 
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5. Uniformly high ear position for ease in 
harvesting by hand or machine. 

6. Vigorous sturdy stalks, very few suckers. 

7. Strong roots make it wind and drouth re- 
sistant, 

8. Heavy husks make it ear worm resistant. 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERY PROBLEMS— (Continued) 


population is no longer able to meet it 
by increased reproductive ability. When 
the fishing intensity continues to in- 
crease beyond this point, the actual yield 
from the fishery begins to decrease, and 
it continues to decrease either until the 
fishery is relaxed or it becomes uneco- 
nomical to fish any harder. A number 
of examples of either situation could be 
cited. 

Briefly put, for each fish population 
there is a point of fishing intensity which 
will result in maximum production year 
after year from that population. If the 
fishery is less intense than this, it is a 
wasteful fishery, for fish that could be 
used by man are dying from natural 
causes. If the fishery is more intense 
than this point of maximum production, 
it is equally wasteful. Less fishing would 
actually produce more pounds of fish 
from the fishery. 


PRODUCING MAXIMUM QUANTITY 
OF FISH 

If the problem is solely one of produc- 
ing a maximum quantity of food out of 
the sea, then the following course of ac- 
tion is a logical one: 

Each fishery should be encouraged to 
grow until the maximum point of pro- 
duction has been reached. Beyond that 
point, the amount of fish which the fish- 
ery should take each year should be held 
at that quantity which will keep the level 
of the particular population of fish at 
the height which will permit the maxi- 
mum annual catch of fish year after 
year. There is no sense in restricting 
fishing effort until the point of maxi- 
mum production has been reached; after 
that point has been reached, the fishing 
effort would be closely regulated so as 
to assure the ability to take a maximum 
crop next year, and the year after. 

That is where the rub is. The eco- 
nomic situation of the world; the in- 
creasing need for animal protein food; 
the tendency to use land area for pro- 
ducing food of vegetable origin at the 
expense of raising food of animal origin; 
the situation which drives nations to 
seek self-sufficiency in all economic fields 
where that is possible—all of these fac- 
tors lead to the development and growth 
of fisheries, indeed their over-develop- 
ment and over-growth. The situation 
now in Western Europe is a case in 
point. There a number of nations are 
pushing forward, as national economic 
policy, the increase of their trawling 
fleets at a time when the probability is 
well-realized that the known fishery re- 
sources available to trawlers off Western 
Europe are decreasing in quantity 
through over-fishing. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
The difficulty is that there is no way 
to put the brakes on an international 
fishery once its growth has started. The 
land area of the world is split up into 
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scores of separate areas which have 
more or less independence of each other. 
The laws governing the agricultural pro- 
duction from these separate land areas 
are made locally within each area. They 
are flexible and can be changed quickly 
if new conditions in any area require 
change. There is little or no legal rela- 
tion between the manner in which a 
farm in a Norwegian valley and a farm 
in Maine are managed. Contrast this 
situation with that prevailing in food 
production on the high seas. The fisher- 
men of Maine and those from Norway, 
once beyond the territorial waters off 
their coasts, enter the domain of a single, 
identical system of law—international 
law. 

That three-quarters of the world sur- 
face which is called the high seas has 
come to be considered as common ground 
for all nations. There are no special 
rules governing any one segment of it 
unless all nations interested in that seg- 
ment are in agreement upon the special 
rules. 


As a consequence the laws that apply 
generally to the high seas are mainly 
aimed at the objective of maintaining 
rights to freedom of navigation. Any 
addition to this body of laws is scanned 
primarily to see whether or not it is go- 
ing to set a precedent which may some- 
time in the future impede the right of 
free navigation. The result, generally 
speaking, is that each nation retains sole 
jurisdiction over its vessels and its na- 
tionals on the high seas and no other 
nation is permitted to exercise any juris- 
diction over these vessels and nationals 
while they remain on the high seas, ex- 
cept where special treaties between those 
nations have been concluded. 


The result of this upon the fisheries 
has been that there has been very little 
incentive for nations to get together for 
the purpose of conserving their fisheries 
that lie in international waters. Should 
any two or three nations get together 
for the purpose of putting the brakes on 
the expansion of one of their fisheries 
which is expanding beyond the capacity 
of its fish stock to produce, then the fish- 
ermen of a fourth or fifth nation will 
flock to this area to fish. 


A case in point is the stock of halibut 
in the Northeast Pacific. These stocks 
of halibut have been built up through 
joint management efforts of Canada and 
the United States until there are few 
areas in the world where a catch of 
valuable fish can be taken so readily and 
easily. This management scheme has 
worked successfully because of geograph- 
ical isolation. Until rather recently it 
has been difficult for fishermen from far 
distant countries to come and fish these 
rich banks. This technological difficulty 
is decreasing daily. 

In the North Sea where the fishermen 
of a dozen nations can work, one about 
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as easily as another, it has not been 
possible for any two nations to agree to 
a constructive step in fisheries manage. 
ment and then exercise the jurisdiction 
that would be required to put the man. 
agement program into effect. Agree. 
ment between a dozen nations is not easy 
to obtain. Consequently, there has been 
no effective management of the fisheries 
of the North Sea. The fishing fleets 
there continue to expand, the stocks of 
the most valuable kinds of fish there con- 
tinue to decrease in size, and the yield 
from them actually decreases in spite of 
the increase in the number of fishing 
vessels and their efficiency of operation. 


QUOTAS 


What is the cause, and how can the 
effect be diminished? 

One of the causes lies in the word 
quota. Each fish population, as we have 
seen, can produce so many pounds of 
fish each year and still stay in shape 
to produce the same number of pounds 
next year. This is a natural law that 
we do not know how to get around or 
modify in any respect. In speaking about 
this, we say that there is a quota which 
can be safely taken each year, and, if 
more is taken, then there will be a 
smaller quota to be taken next year, and 
so on, 

But when you say quota, fishermen im- 
mediately begin to wonder what share of 
that quota they are going to be per- 
mitted to take each year. There is a 
fear immediately that one’s quota of the 
overall quota will not be large enough. 
There is a fear that three or four other 
nations will combine against your na- 
tion to vote that they will take 95 per 
cent of the total quota and leave you 
with 5 per cent or less. All the selfish 
side of our nature is brought to bear to 
see that we can get as much of the gen- 
eral quota as is possible; all the suspi- 
cious side of our nature is alerted to see 
that other nations do not deprive us of 
our due share. 

Since what any one nation thinks is its 
due share of a quota is generally larger 
than what any second nation thinks is 
the first nation’s due share, few treaties 
using a quota system for the manage- 
ment of a fishery are signed, in spite of 
the fact that laws of nature dictate this 
as the natural way of managing the fish- 
ery. 


HALIBUT QUOTA—FIRST COME, 
FIRST SERVED 


The convention between Canada and 
the United States for the protection of 
the halibut fishery of the Northeast 
Pacific avoids this problem completely. 
This fact has generally been overlooked 
and its importance in the great success 
which that convention has brought forth 
has not been emphasized. 

This convention set up an Interna 
tional Commission to find out through 
scientific investigation why the yield of 
the halibut fishery was falling off. The 
Commission found that there was ovel- 
fishing, and that the fishery should be 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERY PROBLEMS— (Continued) 


reduced. But instead of saying that the 
Canadian fleet should be reduced by ten 
per cent and the United States fleet be 
reduced by twenty per cent, or vice 
versa, the Commission took the straight 
course dictated by the biological facts it 
had ascertained. 

It found that the halibut stocks could 
yield just so many pounds in any one 
year and still leave enough fish for next 
year. The Commission took the view 
that its function was to build up the 
stocks of halibut so that a maximum 
poundage of halibut could be had from 
the banks every year forever, and that 
this was its sole purpose. Consequently, 
it put a total overall quota on the 
amount of halibut that could be taken in 
any one year. It did not say who could 
take any part of this quota; it merely 
said that, when this total quota was 
taken, everybody had to stop fishing for 
that year. 

This did not contribute to, nor detract 
from, any selfish interest that either the 
United States or Canada had in increas- 
ing its relative share of the fishery. The 
action of the Commission simply avoided 
this question. During the fishing season 
the fishermen of both Canada and the 
United States fished as hard as they 
could, or as hard as their particular 
market conditions would permit. Some 
years Canada caught a larger share of 


the total than it had in former years; 
some years the fishermen of the United 
States caught a larger share than they 
had formerly taken. Who got the fish 
was the responsibility of the fishermen; 
the sole responsibility of the Commission 
was to see that there was a maximum 
quantity of fish there to be taken. 


And what has happened? The Com- 
mission started out with badly depleted 
halibut resources. It set the first quota 
sufficiently low that there would be not 
only an ability to catch that many fish 
the next year, but there would be a little 
left over and above that amount. Halibut 
on the banks were treated as money in 
the bank. A little was added to the 
capital in the bank each year. Conse- 
quently the entire halibut industry of 
both countries found that, instead of liv- 
ing on its capital, it was now living well 
within its interest yield from that capi- 
tal; and, as the capital increased, the 
interest yield also increased. 


Each year the Commission, carefully 
watching the condition of the stocks of 
halibut on the banks, has been able to 
say that the total catch next year can be 
a little greater than this year. In the 
course of less than twenty years the an- 
nual quota has been raised from 44 mil- 
lion pounds per year to about 56 million 
pounds per year. 


Notice very carefully that it has not 
been the quota of the United States or 
that of Canada that has been raised each 
year. It has been the total quota; first 
come, first served. The result has been 
that, although the relative shares of the 
United States and Canada may and do 
vary from season to season, they do so 
under the operations and conditions of 
free and fair enterprise, and not because 
of any fiat allocation of the Commission. 
Furthermore, the fish are now so abun- 
dant on the banks than it takes hardly 
a third the amount of effort to catch 56 
million pounds now that it took to catch 
44 million pounds eighteen years ago. 

This international convention and the 
work of this Commission has done noth- 
ing at all to protect the stocks of halibut 
off the coast of the United States from 
being exploited by Canadian fishermen; 
neither has it contributed in any meas- 
ure to protecting the stocks of halibut 
off the Canadian coast from being ex- 
ploited by fishermen from the United 
States. But the total halibut stock has 
been protected from over-exploitation by 
the fishermen of both countries; and it 
has grown, thrived, and yielded increas- 
ing crops to the fishermen of both coun- 
tries. This is the kind of protection 
which produces profit for everyone con- 
cerned. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, JANUARY 17, 1949 


J. C. Whetzel, Presiding 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: The Forty- 
Second Annual Meeting will come to or- 
der. Since we have a quorum, and the 
meeting is ready for the transaction of 
business, the first order, I believe, is the 
Reading of the Minutes. 

Since these have been circulated and, 
again, in order to expedite the meeting, 
if there are no objections, we will omit 
the reading and ask if there is a motion 
for approval as circulated. 

(Motion made by Hal Johnston and 
seconded by Frank Ward.) 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Any dis- 
cussion? If not, you have heard the mo- 
tion. All in favor signify by saying aye. 
(Chorus of ayes) Opposed? (No re- 
sponse) So carried. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


SECRETARY GORSLINE: The Sec- 
retary’s Report for the Annual Meeting 
of the 42nd meeting of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Janu- 
are 17, 1949. 

We started the fiscal year March 1st, 
1948 with 191 members. We have elected 
nine new members during the year, 
namely, Creamery Package Company, 


Officers and Directors and Past Presidents of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association Dine at the Convention. Around the table left to right, Director Earl 


Universal Underwriters, Audubon Wire 
Cloth Corporation, Union Bag and Paper 


Company, Electric Sorting Machine 
Company, Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corporation, Bellingham Chain and 


Forge Company, Waterous Company and 
Sellers Injector Corporation, making a 
total of 200 members. When invoices 
for dues were sent out early in Novem- 
ber we received a number of resigna- 
tions. Ayars Machine Company had 
given up its corporate identity and is 
now a part of the Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany. Hartford-Empire Company had 
purchased the Standard-Knapp Corpora- 
tion, therefore, one membership was can- 
celled, and the membership is now Stand- 
ard Knapp Corporation, Division of 
Hartford-Empire. 


D. Landreth Seed Company informed 
us that they no longer sold seed to the 
Canning Industry. Anstice Company of 
Rochester have not manufactured any 
product for the Canning Industry for 
some time. Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany said they were not interested in the 
Association. Bump Pump Company gave 
the same reason. 

The Hyster Company manufacturers 
of lift trucks found that they had insuffi- 
cient business in the Industry to justify 


M. Page, Corneli Seed Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Director Hal Johnston, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, New York; Past President John Eleveld, 
Michigan Lithographing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Past President W. E. 


Nicholoy, Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio; President Charles Whetzel, Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Past President Fred Taylor, 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New York; Past President H. J. Carr, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio; Director Frank Ward, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, New York; Vice-President Gene Hildreth, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio; and Secretary-Treasurer Sam Gorsline, Battle Creek, 


Michigan. 
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their membership. R. J. Kittredge and 
Company has passed from the hands of 
the original owners and the new owners 
are not interested in continuing their 
membership. 

The following three members were sus- 
pended for non-payment of dues, al- 
though they had been given legal notice 
—Aetna Machine Works of Chicago, 
Fred Forsberg & Sons of Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota, and Lehman Printing 
and Lithographing Company of San 
Francisco. 

This gives us a net membership of 189 
members. 

You will recall that this Association 
adopted a policy three years ago of set- 
ting up a membership equity. It was de- 
cided that until the individual member- 
ship equity equalled the admission fee 
of $500.00 there would be no surplus in 
Association funds. This was decided and 
an opinion given to us by our auditors 
who had consulted Internal Revenue. We 
have very nearly reached the member- 
ship equity of $500.00, in fact, our an- 
nual audit may show that we have 
reached it. ‘We believe you gentlemen 
will be interested in knowing that your 
membership in this Association is rep- 
resented very nearly or perhaps en- 
tirely by Government Bonds in_ the 
Amount of your original investment. 

We believe that the Exhibit speaks for 
itself. It is your Secretary’s opinion that 
it is the most colorful and interesting ex- 
hibit of his entire career. We also be- 
lieve that the registration system is 
working exceedingly well. We are learn- 
ing a great deal from it and will profit 
by that experience at the next conven- 
tion. 

May I say that, we are well aware that 
the badges are not as clear or legible as 
they should be. We will adopt some 
method of using a color band or some- 
thing of that kind at the bottom of the 
badge to tell whether they are machinery 
men, canners guests or distributors next 
year. 

This report was written yesterday, 
Sunday, after one drawing of attendance 
awards had been conducted. It proceeded 
without a hitch and the people who were 
awarded the prizes are delighted with it. 
We anticipate favorable reaction from 
the distribution of prizes. 

Yesterday—perhaps you know it al- 
ready—the first prize went to Maine; the 
second prize went to Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, and the third prize went to Lake- 
land, Florida, and the fourth one to Fort 
Lupton, Colorado, and the others were 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES MEETING— (Continued) 


scattered around the central part of the 
United States. 

The Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
will entertain the convention attendance 
at the Warner Theatre tomorrow even- 
ing. Tickets have been, or are being dis- 
tributed to the Exhibitors Booths. The 
theatre will seat 4500 people; there are 
no reserve seats, and we hope you will 
be very careful in distributing the tick- 
ets to be sure the recipient is going to 
be present on Tuesday evening. We be- 
lieve you will be pleased with this en- 
tertainment feature. It is one of the 
high spots in our convention. 

We have arranged for a group of 
ushers at the theatre from our own Asso- 
ciation. The Chairman of this group is 
Robert Sindall, Jr., of Baltimore. We 
would like to have 30 volunteers to assist 
him. Ribbons have been prepared to be 
worn by this group bearing the name 
“Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation.” 

Your Secretary wishes to express his 
appreciation to the members for their 
courtesy and cooperation. We have had 
some rough spots to get over—you have 
helped us do it. 


May 1949 be a year of success for you 
and your business enterprises. Respect- 
fully submitted, S. G. Gorsline, Secre- 
tary. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Thank you, 
Sam. Is there any discussion of the 
Secretary’s Report, or do I hear a motion 
for the receiving and filing of it? 

(Motion made by Frank Ward: Sec- 
ond by H. J. Carr) 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Any dis- 
cussion? If not, it has been moved and 
seconded that the Secretary’s Report be 
received and filed. All in favor signfy 
by saying aye. (Chorus of ayes) Op- 
posed? (No response) So carried. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 

The next order of business, I believe, 
are remarks by the President. I shall 
be brief. 
. It has been a pleasure to work with 
the directors and we have all tried to be 
responsive to what you members, as our 
boss, really wanted us to do. 

There have been two things we have 
tried this year—the pre-registration, and 
also the more intensive publicity cam- 


paign. We would like to hear from you 
gentlemen if you have any suggestions 
as we go along this week. Perhaps it is 
a little too early to arrive at any con- 
clusions, but we want to be responsive 
to your thoughts in all these matters. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CONVENTION 
LOCATION 
We expect a representative of NCA 
here. I don’t see him yet, but meanwhile, 
I think the Secretary can give us some 
interesting comments on the plans for 
the 1950 Convention. 


SECRETARY GORSLINE: Thank 
you, Mr. President. I want this group to 
know that this matter of next year’s con- 
vention, in fact, every year’s convention 
is one of very serious consideration. It 
isn’t shoved down anybody’s neck by any 
one group. Carlos Campbell has been 
very, very wonderful and receptive to 
any suggestions that were made. I have 
been fortunate in being able to work 
very closely with Carlos. In fact I have 
acted as his messenger boy on a number 
of occasions. 

Chicago has stirred up a lot of turmoil 
and discussion among canners and every- 
body else by just saying, “Why don’t 
you come back to Chicago?” Now that’s 
a wonderful idea if we wanted to sleep 
on park benches. But, unfortunately, at 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES MEETING— (Continued) 


this time of year, they are a little bit 
drafty. 

At the same time the demand for con- 
sideration in Chicago has kept getting 
more urgent and it just wouldn’t down, 
and we didn’t want anyone to think we 
were being arbitrary or doing anything 
without considering it very carefully. 

In November I was in Chicago for a 
meeting of another group. I checked 
very carefully with the Convention 
Bureau, and they told me of the dates 
they had. I communicated that to Carlos. 
He said—well, we will check again. I 
went back there the middle of December. 
In fact, I made a sepcial trip to Chicago 
because it looked like things might be 
worked out and the Standards Parts As- 
sociation were holding their exhibit at 
the Navy Pier, and I wanted to see what 
a show would look like on that Navy 
Pier, because if we were forced to go to 
Chicago, that was one of the possibilities 
for exhibit space and I want to know 
what it would mean. 


Well, we checked it very carefully in 
the morning; I spent the whole forenoon 
checking transportation from the hotels 
over to the Navy Pier, and you gentle- 
men who know anything about the Navy 
Pier will realize that there are two long 
aisles, each a half-mile in length going 
out into Lake Michigan. 


Now, in October and July, and even 
in December, it isn’t bad there at all, but 
some of you can remember with me the 
January in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel 
when it was 19 below zero when we 
moved in, and it continued—it didn’t get 
warmer than 10 below zero for 48 hours. 
Now, if any of you, by the widest stretch 
of imagination, think that anyone would 
go out to Navy Pier, a half-mile into 
Lake Michigan from their hotel when it 
is even zero, then I am afraid you are 
more of an optimist than I am. 

But I checked with it, then I checked 
with the Convention Bureau of Chicago, 
and I checked with the Convention 
Bureau of the Palmer House, and 
I checked with the Convention Bureau 
of the Morrison Hotel, and I check- 
ed with the Convention Bureau of the 
Stevens Hotel, and I informed Carlos 
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At regular intervals the National Canners Association told and showed its story of 


Campbell of the dates that were avail- 
able. Well, Carlos was appreciative, of 
course, but he said we have got to check 
again. So this past Thursday night, Fred 
Puffer of the Convention Bureau of Chi- 
cago came here and met with Carlos and 
Watson Rogers, because the Brokers are 
interested, and with me. And they told 
us that they would give us between 7,000 
and 8,000 rooms. The Stevens Hotel 
would give us 1500 rooms; the Palmer 
House would give us 1200 rooms; the 
Morrison would give us 800 rooms; the 
Sherman would give us a_ thousand 
rooms. The only place for an exhibit, 
however, was in the Stevens Hotel with 
about a third of the space we are occupy- 
ing now. But here was a catch. There 
were three dates available. One in ’49 
from December 18th to December 24th. 
Our convention would close on Christmas 
Eve and nobody was very happy about 
that. The second date, would be opening 
in Chicago on January 2nd. New Year’s 
next year is on Sunday. Monday would 
be the official holiday. We would open 
on that official holiday and we would 
have to be out of our hotels by Saturday 
noon, because the Furniture Buyers were 
coming in. They would give us lots of 
rooms but who wants rooms when no- 
body else wants them. The only reason 
they would give us rooms was because no- 
body else wanted to come. The third date 
was the 23rd of March—that week. Well, 
it seemed to be the opinion of the Can- 
ners, at least, and of the machinery peo- 
ple that I discussed this matter with, 
that March was entirely too late for a 
convention for machinery people. Be- 
cause certainly if you would wait for 
your exhibit until that time, it would 
be pretty late—there wouldn’t be any- 
one that late waiting to place their or- 
ders. So why have the exhibit then? 


The Canners wanted to get their com- 
mitments before that time so they could 
make their crop contracts with their 
growers. So that was out. 


Yesterday afternoon at the NCA Di- 
rectors Meeting there was a long discus- 
sion; the report was brought in by the 
Convention Committee of the National 
Canners, and I am an ex-officio member 


“Better Labels” in their expansive booth in Exhibition Hall. 
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of that, and I was with them at their di- 
rectors meeting—We had three alterna- 
tives. First, Was New York; second was 
Chicago; third was Atlantic City. New 
York doesn’t want us—said “please don’t 
come in 

Chicago doesn’t want us either al- 
though they say they do, because they 
offered us those two dates that I told 
you, the 18th of December to the 24th 
of December, and the 2nd of January to 
7th of January. 

And Atlantic City is glad to have us, 
They will give us the city for the week 
beginning the 16th of January next year, 
or the 23rd, or both of them. And there 
is some chance that if it is felt wise to be 
later, that a dicker can be made with 
the National Automobile Show and move 
them up ahead and let us come in the 
first week in February, if we so desire. 


ATLANTIC CITY IN 1950 


A vote was taken at the directors 
meeting yesterday and they instructed 
Carlos Campbell, with the assistance of 
Watson Rogers, and Sam Gorsline and 
their respective associations, to enter 
into negotiations with Atlantic City for 
the dates of the week beginning the 16th 
of January and the 28rd of January, or 
if a change was felt necessary, the week 
later, with a proviso that the convention 
would consist of all of the groups—the 
Canners, the Brokers, the Distributors, 
and the Supply people, and that they 
would all meet here. It would start out 
with a Distribution or Sales Conference, 
and the non-canner principals would 
come in. 


Your Secretary even went far enough 
to stick his neck out and to promise that 
they could have the Claridge Hotel for 
their non-canner distributors providing 
they get out in time for you gentlemen 
to come in at the time our exhibit opened. 
That would mean that the people who 
came in to set up the exhibit would have 
to be living at some of the other hotels, 
but I didn’t think that would present too 
much difficulty. 


Watson Rogers, of course, could not 
commit his association, although commit- 
tees of his Association have met with the 
Canners—and they told Watson to do 
everything he could to bring them back 
with the Canners. We are doing every- 
thing we can to bring the Brokers back 
with the Canners because the Canners 
want the Brokers here. Let’s not kid 
ourselves, a sales force is pretty impor- 
tant right now, not only in their bsuiness 
but in all of our businesses. 


I don’t know just what is going to hap- 
pen but there is a possibility, in fact, 
a probability that we will switch this 
around and that the production end will 
meet first and the Canners will have their 
meetings, and then it will go into the 
sales conference which will follow be- 
cause they want theirs a little later and 
they can stay as long as they want to 
meet their respective principals. Now 
that has to be worked out. But it is very 
definite that the convention comes hack 
here next year. 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES MEETING— (Continued) 


A resolution was introduced yesterday 
asking the Canners to do everything pos- 
sibel to develop dates with Chicago for 
1952. Now whether that can be done, no 
one knows. But at least we are going to 
make an effort. 


Now, I think this has worked out pret- 
ty well this year with the efforts that we 
have made on trying this pre-registra- 
tion and some of those things. We have 
had some wonderful assistance from 
some of you exhibitors. Some of you 
didn’t take it too seriously. You thought 
it was the other fellow’s job. We know 
exactly who was responsible for these 
cards coming in here. We didn’t tell 
you at the time but we did code everyone 
of those invitation cards sent out, and if 
any of you are interested and will see 
me—and ask how many of your cards 
came back, we will tell you because we 
have the records. 


We had a pre-registration of about 
2400 Canners, and they are coming in. 
Yesterday there were 275 more Canners 
put their slips in the drum than the day 
before. As soon as they are registered 
outside those cards come down immedi- 
ately to the booth right down here in 
front. Each day has a different color, 
and the current day’s slip is torn off 
and verified and dropped in the drum. 


Each day it is to be an entirely different 
color. 


It seems to be growing in popularity. 
There was more interest last night than 
there was Saturday. Probably because 
we haven’t advertised it as carefully as 
we should. But it does look as though 
it is going to work out. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. I think the total pre- 
registration including our own, the Brok- 
ers and so on, was about 4,000. 


576 Canners put their cards in the 
drum on Saturday. And then yesterday 
the 275 additional. So it is fairly grati- 
fying. 

We have the pleasure this morning of 
having with us a representative of Na- 
tional Canners Association who has 
asked for a little time to tell us a story 
which I am sure is of great interest to 
us as well as to the Canners. 


Again I won’t take time for a lengthy 
introduction, because I think we all know 
the gentleman who is going to speak. 
There is no one better known in the in- 
dustry than Frederick Heinz. So, Fred- 
erick, if you will come up, we will ap- 
preciate it. (Applause) 


NCA BUILDING PROGRAM 


At this time, Mr. Frederick Heinz of 
the N.C.A. Buildings Committee spoke 
of the progress being made in financing 
that project. Total funds needed to carry 
the project have been estimated at a 
million and a half dollars. Of that sum, 
approximately three hundred thousand 
dollars has been received by a fifty per- 
cent assessment in N.C.A. membership 
dues. Association reserves and present 
property holdings bring the total on hand 
or pledged from canners to approximate- 
ly a million dollars. The goal for ma- 
chinery and supplies men has been set at 
five hundred thousand dollars. Of that 
sum, some three hundred thousand has 
already been pledged or received, leaving 
the balance of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars yet to be obtained from this source. 
Mr. Heinz pointed out the value of the 
research laboratories to machinery and 
supply firms and urged each and every 
member to support the good cause. 


President Whetzel assured Mr. Heinz 
that the Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation is intensely interested in the pro- 
ject and that their cooperation may be 
expected. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING 


We have to elect two directors and offi- 
cers. Your President appointed a Nomi- 
nating Committee a few weeks ago, and 
I know they have been working hard. 
The Committee consisted of Mr. John 


Never forget 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES MEETING— (Continued) 


Eleveld, Chairman, Doc Carr, and Mr. 
Nicholoy. 

If the Committee is ready to report— 
Mr. Eleveld... 


MR. ELEVELD: President Charlie on 
behalf of the Nominating Committee who 
were a nice bunch to work with, we have 
given careful consideration to the gen- 
eral representation as now exists on the 
Board in selecting the names of our sug- 
gestion for directors. We took that en- 
tirely into consideration because we do 
want to try and keep the representation 
on the Board covering as much of the 
various industries as we possibly can. 

Now for President of the Association 
for the year 1949 we are agreed on J. 
Whetzel of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Company. 

And for Vice President, our good old 
Gene Hildreth of the Owens - Illinois 
Glass Company. 

For the two directors to replace those 
whose terms who are expiring at this 
time—first Mr. J. W. Mathys, Manager 
of the Garden Seed Department of the 
Northrup King & Company who, unfor- 
tunately could not attend this meeting. 
Nevertheless his recommendations are 
such that we considered him as the logic- 
al man to be put on this board from the 
Seed Industry. 

Secondly, Mr. E. N. Funkhouser, Man- 
ager of the Container Division of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company. 

I am going to ask Mr. Earl Page if 
he will just get up and tell the people 
about the situation of Mr. Mathys be- 
cause he is very much more familiar with 
that, and I would like to have him tell 
you about the reason for him not being 
able to be here, and this because it is 
rather unusual to name a candidate who 
is not at the meeting. 

Will you tell the folks about that 
please, Earl? 

(Mr. Page explained that Mr. Mathys’ 
wife was critically injured in a fall on 
the ice—was in the hospital and it was 
impossible for Mr. Mathys to get away.) 


MR. ELEVELD: Mr. President I 
therefore move the election of these men 
for the various offices. 

PRESIDENT WHETZEL: John, per- 
haps we ought to have nominations from 
the floor. If not, I think I will ask one 
of our distinguished past president’s, 
Mr. Sherlock McKewen, to take the chair 
and to avoid embarrassment I will go 
out. 


SECRETARY GORSLINE: Don’t 
move too far though. (Laughter) 

MR. McKEWEN: Gentlemen, you 
have heard the recommendations in the 
Report of the Nominating Committee 
and it is now in order to receive nomina- 
tions from the floor, if there should be 
any. (Pause) If not, if there are no 
further nominations to be made, I would 
like to have a motion that the nomina- 
tions, as reported by the Nominating 
Committee be put before the meeting— 
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possibly we might have a motion that 
the nominations be closed and the mem- 
bers selected by the Nominating Com- 
mittee be elected. 

(Motion made by Hal W. Johnston: 
seconded by William DeBack) 


MR. McKEWEN: It has been moved 
and seconded that the nominations be 
closed and that the list selected by the 
Nominating Committee be placed in nom- 
ination for election at this meeting and, 
that the Secretary cast a ballot for their 
election. 

Are there any questions? If not, we 
will proceed with the vote. All in favor 
please say aye. (Chorus of ayes) Con- 
trary? (No Response) Mr. Gorsline... 

SECRETARY GORSLINE: The bal- 
lot has been cast. 


MR. McKEWEN: Mr. J. C. Whetzel 
has been elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1949; Mr. E. A. Hil- 
dreth, Vice President; Mr. Funkhouser 
and Mr. Mathys as Directors to serve a 
three-year term. Thank you very much. 
Now I think Charlie can come back and 
resume his labors. (Applause) 


SECRETARY GORSLINE: Charlie, 
you are on the payroll for another year. 
(Laughter) 

PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Thank you, 
Sam. Needless to say I do appreciate 
the honor. I have never had the plea- 
sure of working with a finer group of 
men than those in this Supplies Associa- 
tion. And I said at the outset that the 
directors and the officers realize that we 
work for you members and please don’t 
hesitate to tell us what should be done. 


THANKS TO OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 

MR. SELLS: As one of the Past- 
Presidents of this Association. One fa- 
miliar with the activities of the Board of 
Directors and the considerable time that 
is given by them to the affairs of this 
Association, I know from personal ex- 
perience that the experiences of the vari- 
ous directors and officers have given 
them a great deal of satisfaction. 

Sam spoke of salary, but there was 
very little of that in my time unfortun- 
ately... 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL ...I say 
very little, now, in fact nothing. 

MR. SELLS: However I would like 
to speak for the membership of the Asso- 
ciation and introduce the following reso- 
lution: 

“Inasmuch as the officers and directors 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association have given of their time 
without stint and inasmuch as their only 
compensation is a knowledge of a job 
well done, 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT a vote of 
thanks be extended to the officers and di- 
rectors of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association and their several 
official acts of the past year be approved 
and confirmed by this annual meeting in 
session.” 


I move the adoption of this resolution, 
Do I hear a second? 


(Seconded by Walter Stewart) 


MR. SELLS: It has been moved and 
seconded that the resolution be adopted. 
All in favor say aye. (Chorus of ayes) 
Contrary, if any? And if anybody says 
“no” look out! (Laughter) The motion 
is duly carried. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Thank you. 
On behalf of the officers and directors, I 
really want to thank you. I'll take back 
what I said about nothing. Really that 
is the finest type of compensation. 

I understand the Newly elected direc- 
tor who is present has not yet been in- 
troduced. Also I understand our fine 
Vice President Gene Hildreth has been 
reelected, I think those two gentlemen 
should come up so we can see them. It 
seems rather unnecessary with Gene, but 
I think he ought to come forward, he has 
a very retiring disposition back there. 
Mr. Funkhouser will you . . 

(Mr. Funkhouser is introduced to the 
membership) (Applause) 

If there is no new business the Chair 
will entertain a motion to adjourn. 

(Motion made for adjournment) 

PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Meeting 
adjourned. I would like to have a meet- 
ing of the new Board immediately. 


MEETING ADJOURNED 10:30 A. M. 
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DOOR PRIZES 


Presented by 
Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association 


One of the more attractive innovations 
at the Annual Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Exhibition this year was the 
awarding of eight valuable attendance 
prizes each day the exhibition was open. 
The prizes were limited to canners and 
their wives, and were announced each 
day at 5:00 P. M. Lucky ticket holders 
were as follows: 


Ist Prize: Phileo Radio-Phonograph 
Combination, Kittinger Cabinet—Mrs N. 
McCahill, Hamilton, Ontario Canada; 
Walter E. Taylor, Main Street, Norridge- 
wock, Maine; Frank L. Cooley, Morris 
Plains, New Jersey; David Terry, Es- 
meralda Canning Company, 411 S. Court 
Street, Circleville, Ohio; Mrs. Louis 
Scaramelli, 5128 - 70th Street, Woodside, 
Long Island, New York. 

2nd Prize: Philco 5 cu. foot Freezer— 
C. J. Tempas, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; 
Errett Deck, 310 Birch Way Apart- 
ments, Walla Walla, Washington; James 
R. Jones, Warren, Indiana; Andrew Kut- 
lik, Libby, McNeill & Libby, South Brad- 
ford Street Ext., Dover, Delaware; 
Charles A. Elder, St. Joseph, Michigan. 

38rd Prize: 35 mm. Kodak Camera with 
Case and Projector —N. E. Daniels, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; G. N. Fisher, 
1395 Ashland Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois; 
L. D. Chrisler, Port Clinton, Ohio; Mrs. 
R. W. Jones, R. W. Jones Canning Com- 
pany, Arlington, Indiana; A. H. Pfeifer, 
Sunnyvale, California. 
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4th Prize: Two-Suiter Bag with com- 
panion Overnite Bag—K. W. Seiter, 28 
Union Street, Westfield, New York; Tom 
Rafferty, c/o Keene Canning Company, 
Freeport, Lllinois; Robert G. Thomas, 
Hoopeston, Illinois; Lester R. Edwards, 
Whitewater Canning Company, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Calvin L. Skinner, 
Easton, Maryland. 


5th Prize: Underwood Champion Port- 
able Typewriter with case — Robert F. 
Ash, DeGraff, Ohio; J. E. Standiford, 
Vincennes, Indiana,; J. W. Thuma, 304 
Harvester Street, Sycamore, Illinois; Ed- 
ward Willett, Walter L. Rathbun, Inc., 
1504 Emory Street, Asbury Park, Pha- 
lanx, New Jersey; Annie S. Bankert, 
Hampstead, Maryland. 


6th Prize: Taylor Pendant Barometer 
—R. E. Toller, Hi-Life Packing Com- 
pany, 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; William Sherman, Rochester, 
New York; J. P. Bessette, St. Johns, 
Canada; Ellis R. Warner, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania Frosted Foods Corporation, South 
Hampton, Pennsylvania; A. J. Rogers, 
Traverse City, Michigan. 


?th Prize: Waring Cocktail Mixer— 
John T. Harrison, Tilghman, Maryland; 
Homer Hooks, c/o D. W. Cox, 818 E. 
Orange Street, Lakeland, Florida; Fred 
Cordt, Marshalltown, Iowa; D. B. Inger- 
soll, Halstead Canning Company, Cort- 
land, New York; William T. Martin, 87 
Cliff Street, Canajoharie, New York. 


sth Prize: Sunbeam Electric Coffee 
Maker—John T. Maggioncalda, 75 Wayne 


Road, Bridgeton, New Jersey; Ben F. 
Counter, Fort Lupton Canning Com- 
pany, Fort Lupton, Colorado; R. H. 
Stimpson, 952 Woodbourne Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; J. E. Reese, 
D. E. Winebrenner Company, Inc., Hano- 
ver, Pennsylvania; J. W. Blake, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Officers of other trade associations, 
elected at their respective annual meet- 
ings last week in Atlantic City, are as 
follows: 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLE- 
SALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION 


President—Arthur W. Lutz, president, 
Smart and Final Co., Ltd., Los Angeles; 
executive vice president—M. L. Toulme, 
New York, N. Y.; treasurer—J. Stanley 
Seeman, Seeman Bros., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; chairman of the board—Francis 
L. Whitmarsh, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
New York, N. Y. (all reelected). 


CORN CANNERS SERVICE BUREAU 


President—Edward H. Dunlap, Ply- 
mouth Canning Co., Plymouth, Ind.; first 
vice president—George A. Borg, North- 
land Canning Co., Cokato, Minn.; second 
vice president—Parker Mitchell, Jr., F. 
O. Mitchell & Brother, Inc., Perryman, 
Md.; secretary — Richard E. Schlecht, 


Rossville Packing Co., Rossville, IIL; 
executive secretary-treasurer — Harvey 
R. Burr, Madison, Wis. 


ASSOCIATION OF CANNERS STATE 
AND REGIONAL SECRETARIES 


President—W. D. Jones, Illinois Can- 
ners Association, Streator, IIl.; vice 
president — William H. Sherman, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer— 
C. R. Tulley, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


President—William C. Schorer, Sauk 
City Canning Co., Sauk City, Wis.; first 
vice president—Harry McCartney, Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp, Inc., Tampa, Fla.; second 
vice president—F. E. Flynn, Edgett & 
Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y.; secretary- 
treasurer—S. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, 
Mich. (reelected). 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


President—William A. Cole, Indepen- 
dent Lithograph Co., San Francisco; first 
vice president— W. Ennis Parker, Po- 
mona Products Co., Griffin, Ga.; second 
vice president—William Hughes, Chis- 
holm-Ryder Co., Inc., Columbus, Wis.; 
secretary—Robert L. Eirich, Crocker 
Union Lithograph Co., Baltimore, Md. 
(reelected); treasurer — Robert W. 
Mairs, H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore, 
Md. (reelected). 


RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


— 
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RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Quality Tomato Field Hampers 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


5/8 Hand Made Hamper 
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OHIO CANNERS CONFERENCE 


The Annual Ohio Canners and Field- 
men’s Conference will be held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25. In addition to a two 
day program on canning crops and pro- 
duction problems, the annual awards to 
the county and state champion tomato 
growers of the Top-10 Club will be made. 


HEAVY FIRE LOSS 


On the night of January 21 fire broke 
out in the North Chicago, Illinois plant 
of the National Cranberry Association, 
destroying the plant and about 150,000 
cases of canned cranberries. Damage is 
estimated at about $500,000. 


ASGROW CATALOG 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New 
Haven, Connecticut, have issued their 
new descriptive catalog of vegetable 
seeds, which thoroughly describes and 
illustrates their full line of vegetable 
seeds for canning and freezing. 


MINN. VALLEY BUYS AMES 
PLANT 


The plant of the Ames (Iowa) Can- 
ning Company, formerly owned by Henry 
W. Chavis, who was murdered last No- 
vember, has been bought by the Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Company of Le 
Sueur, Minnesota, at a reported price of 
$100,000. 


TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on March 16. On the two days fol- 
lowing, March 17 and 18, a school for 
Tri-State canners will be held, also at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 


MOLD COUNT COURSE 


The Annual Short Course for Mold 
Technicians will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, July 11 to 
23. The course will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. L. Porter of Purdue. The 
fee is $100 including supplies. 


CARLTON DRAPER 
RECUPERATING 


Carlton Draper of the Draper Canning 
Company, Milton, Delaware, is conval- 
escing at home with a broken leg. He 
was released from the hospital on Janu- 
ary 16. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANCO NAMES HOPKINS NEW 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Harvey C. Hopkins, general manager 
of purchases since 1944 for American 
Can Company, has been named vice pres- 
ident in charge of purchasing and traffic. 
He has assumed the duties of the late 
Albert R. Pfeltz, who died January 4. 

Mr. Hopkins joined Canco in 1925 as 
a research chemist at Maywood, III. 


HARVEY C. HOPKINS 


Three years later he was transferred to 
the manufacturing department in the 
Chicago office and in 1930 he became as- 
sistant supervisor of the enameling and 
decorating division for the central divi- 
sion, and later held the same post in the 
Atlantic division. 

He was made assistant manager of the 
enameling and decorating division for 
the entire company in 1936, manager the 
following year, and general manager of 
purchases in 1944, 


PATON PROMOTIONS 


William A. Bowen and Elmer F. 
Hogan have been made vice-presidents of 
the John G. Paton Company, New York 
City food manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. Mr. Bowen was previously Na- 
tional Sales Manager of the Birds Eye- 
Snider Division of General Foods Cor- 
poration and has been with the Paton 
organization for the past two years on 
their frozen food operations. He has had 
13 years in the frozen food business and 
now assumes the duties of Vice-President 
in Charge of Frozen Foods. 

Mr. Hogan’s duties as Vice-President 
will be in charge of the company’s can- 
ned foods sales. He has been with the 
company for the past 12 years. 
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MORE SEABROOK DISTRIBUTORS 


Nine additional distribution areas for 
the Seabrook Farms brand of frozer 
food have been established and distribu- 
tors named for these areas according to 
an announcement by C. Courtney Sea- 
brook, Vice President in charge of Sales 
for the Seabrook Farms Company. 


New England Frozen Food Distribu- 


tors, Inec., Boston, Mass.; Springfield 
Sugar & Products Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; and Berkshire Frosted Foods, 


Inc., Pittsfield, Mass. have been named 
in the New England area covering nine 
counties in this state. 


New distributors for Pennsylvania in- 
clude Velruss Ice Cream Co., Harris- 
burg; P. Tassia Co., York; and S. Klein- 
hans & Co., Easton. J. J. Sorce Frozen 
Food Company has also been named for 
the Erie market area. 


Two additional New York state dis- 
tributors are Wendt Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Buffalo, and Tri-States Food Co., Port 
Jervis, bringing the number of Seabrook 
Farms distributors in that area to ten. 


ACQUIRES SCHMIDT CONTROL 


R. M. Collins, President of Schmidt 
Canning Company in San Benito Texas 
announces the sale of a controlling com- 
mon stock interest to a group of Dallas 
business men headed by George W. Cul- 
ler, President of Thrift Packing Com- 
pany and J. William Ball, Vice-Presi- 
dent-in-Charge-of-Sales of Thrift Pack. 
ing Company. 

Also included in the purchasing group 
are Russell H. York, Assistant General 
Manager of Thrift Packing Company, 
William G. McDanel, Traffic Manager of 
Thrift Packing Company, Robert L. 
Rolfe, G. B. McCombs, R. B. Smith, 
trustee, all of Dallas and Walter J. Ly- 
man of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Schmidt Canning Company is the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley’s “First Can- 
ner’, having been established in 1915 by 
Robert G. Schmidt and his brother, P. W. 
Schmidt. The company has been engaged 
in the business of canning fruits and 
vegetables, including grapefruit and to- 
mato products, green beans, and spinach, 
under the brand names of “S & 8S”, “San- 
Ben” and “Tex Pict”. During the past 
1948 Fall season, Schmidt Canning Com- 
pany installed a complete new line of 
vining equipment and extended their 
operations to include the canning of lima 
beans and black-eyed, cream, and crowd- 
er peas. 


The new official family, following its 
directors’ meeting on January 10, 1949, 
are as follows: Chairman-of-Board, R. 
M. Collins, San Benito; President, George 
W. Culler, Dallas; Vice-President, J. 
William Ball, Dallas; Secretary, Russell 
H. York, Dallas. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


PFIZER EXECUTIVE RETIRES 


Albert A. Teeter, for the past 34 years 
actively associated with Charles Pfizer 
& Company, Inc., rising from a salesman 
to Vice-President of the company, re- 
tired on January 1 of this year. In 1919 
Mr. Teeter started traveling for the com- 
pany, selling its increasing line of fine 
chemicals, and in 1922 was put in charge 
of sales in the New York office. In 1928 
he was elected to the Board of Directors 
and to the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary, becoming Secretary and Treasurer 
in 1934. In 1945 he was elected a Vice- 
President, a post which he held until his 
retirement. 


FOOD PACKAGING COURSE 


The Graduate School of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology is sponsoring a 16 
week course in “Food Packaging and 
Methods” which will be held February 16 
through June 8 at the Technology Cen- 
ter, Chicago 16, Illinois. The school will 
be under the direction of Lee Hickox, 
Vice-President Container Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, and member of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology Food Technology 
Council. Many container men well known 
to the industry are included in the staff 
of lecturers. Full information may be 
obtained direct from the Institute. 


PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


Secretary William A. Free has an- 
nounced that the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 21 and 22, 1949. 


NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK 


The week of February 15 to 22 has 
been set aside as National Cherry Week. 
On the 22nd a National Cherry Pie Bak- 
ing Contest will be held in the Morrison 
Hotel Bungalow in Chicago, concluding 
the event. 


TEXAS FREEZE DAMAGE 


Temperatures in all south Texas fruit 
and vegetable areas have risen gradually 
following the severe freeze of January 
30 and 31. Good rains in the lower Val- 
ley and drizzles to light rains in other 
affected areas since the freeze have been 
favorable, and damage will be less than 
it otherwise would have been. It is still 
too early to make a definite appraisal of 
the extent of damage, but early observa- 
tions indicate considerable damage both 
to citrus and to truck crops. 


DRIVE TO CURB EXPORT LOSSES 


Losses running into the millions of 
dollars were sustained last year on U. S. 
export shipments, becoming a serious 
matter to shippers, exporters, buyers, in- 
surance and transportation companies. 
In order to explore prospects for a pro- 
gram to curb such losses, a special meet- 
ing was held late in January by the 
World Trade Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
with about 200 in attendance. The can- 
ning industry was represented on the list 
of speakers by P. S. Labagh, of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation. Moderator 
Norman T. Burkhim, chairman of the 
Export Packaging Section, said that 
while the United States produces the 
best merchandise in the world it does the 
poorest job of packaging. It was agreed 
that the problem is not necessarily to fix 
the blame but to take steps individually 
and collectively. To prevent loss pack- 
aging must must be done in light of to- 
day’s handling conditions in world ports. 


RECOVERING 


Harry E. Cook of the Harry B. Cook 
Co., Baltimore food brokers, is recover- 
ing from a recent illness and is expected 
back at his desk within the next 30 days. 


Sta-Green 
PROCESS 


1. STA-GREEN process is a method for 
the retention of natural color and flavor 
in canned peas. 


2. The process can be applied to present 
conventional canning lines with only 


slight changes. 


day. 


3. The color is a bright natural green 
which up to the present time has been 
found only in fresh and frozen peas. 


4. For the competitive markets that are 
ahead STA-GREEN process is the super- 


ior process. 


5. Write for complete information to- 


PRODUCT ADVANCEMENT CORPORATION 


418 Fidelity Building, 


Benton Harbor, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—AIll eyes were on 
the weather as snow and sleet visited the 
Southwest causing undetermined damage 
to Texas and Ozark spinach and other 
winter vegetables, as well as grapefruit. 
Only scattered reports are available at 
this writing. As shipments by truck are 
being delayed by road conditions in these 
areas, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion announced, February 3, the with- 
drawal of ODT Order 18-A for a period 
of 60 days beginning February 14. The 
effect of this withdrawal is to reduce the 
minimum carload shipments for canned 
foods from 65,000 pounds to 36,000 
pounds and will surely make shipment 
by rail more attractive due to present 
buying policies of distributors. 


THE MARKET—Citrus canners once 
again are generally withdrawn pending 
the outcome of freeze damage. Buyers 
are scampering for supplies of spinach 
with faint chance of success. The bet- 
ter grades of beans are extremely diffi- 
cult to find. New York canners report 
considerable inquiry and activity on this 
item. Price pressure on corn is mount- 
ing daily with increasing concessions be- 
ing made. Tomato juice also shows signs 
of weakness. Tomatoes are strongly held 
and in excellent position. Interest in 
peas continues to lag. Shipments of 
California fruits quicken as supplies of 
the better grades are constantly dimin- 
ished. 


STATISTICS — This week featured 
the release of important statistics from 
the Department of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Canners Association, the Canners 
League of California and the Northwest 
Canners Association. The full extent 
of distributors inventory retrenchment is 
reflected in the government figures show- 
ing January 1 stocks of the four major 
fruit, vegetables and juices, off 20 per 
cent from the same date last year and 
nearly 35 per cent from the same date 
two years ago. The inventory picture 
is further emphasized by the fact that 
January 1 stocks of vegetables and juices 
are even lower than the average January 
1 stocks for the years 1943-45 when gov- 
ernment buying necessitated rationing. 
Stocks of fruits the first of this year are 
about double those for the rationing peri- 
od when not nearly enough civilian sup- 
plies were available to maintain shelf 
stocks. 


Distributors Stocks 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

Commodity 19497 1948 1947 
Total (14 commodities) 43,062 53,211 63,614 
Four Vegetables ........ 24,210 30,422 36,4389 
Beans, green & wax 3,362 3,777 6,493 
7,851 9,337 9,947 
Peas 7,028 9,775 13,590 
Tomatoes 5,669 7.483 6,409 
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Five Fruits 10,984 13,337 11,070 
1,250 1,770 2,603 
Mixed Fruits* ........ 2,086 2,478 1,357 
4,960 6,697 5,484 
Pears 898 1,485 822 
Pineapple ... 2,700 907 854 

7,868 9,452 16,105 
3,248 4,886 8,917 
Grapefruit ame 2,067 1,787 3,144 
1,355 1,405 2,242 

Blended Citrus . rs 692 709 1,291 


+—Preliminary. 

*—Jneludes fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, mixed 
fruits (except citrus). 

**—Ineludes vegetables juice combinations con- 
taining at least 70% tomato juice. 


CANNERS’ STOCKS—On those items 
for which information is available can- 
ners’ shipments to distributors from the 
1948 pack have been smaller than the 
previous two years, with the exception 
of asparagus and apricots. And can- 
ners’ stocks are larger with peas and as- 
paragus the only exceptions. Figures 
below have been taken from NCA reports 
to show the comparative position of as- 
paragus, peas, corn and tomato juice. 
Bear in mind that shipments of corn 
the last eight months of 1947 and 1948 
were limited by the amount of stocks. 


Canner Stocks 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Asparagus 1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 

Shipments Mar. 1 to Jan. 1 3,523 3,226 4,179 
483 915 687 

Shipments Jan. 1 to Mar. 1 607 462 

Corn 

Shipments Aug. 1 to Jan. 1 17,090 19,272 *21,852 
17,514 8,572 8,479 

Shipments Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 8,377 8,207 

Peas 

Shipments June 1 to Jan. 1 17,375 20,587 31,006 
14,881 17,981 9,694 

Shipments Jan. 1 to June 1 10,171 5,121 
7,810 4,573 


Tomato Juice 
Shipments July 1 to Jan. 1 10,981 9,403 +24,000 


Shipments Jan. 1 to July 1 8,929 4,970 
*__Basis 2’s. 


+—Estimated by author. 

The following figures taken from the 
Canners League of California reports 
show the situation on major California 
fruits, basis 24/2%’s. Stocks are sold 
and unsold. Unsold stocks bear about 
the same relation to last year. 

California Canners Stocks 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1948-49 1947-48 

Apricots 

Shipments June 1 to Jan. 1........ 2,427 2,058 

Shipments Jan. 1 to June 1........ 645 
Carryover June 1. 639 

Peaches 

Shipments June 1 to Jan. 1........ 8,974 12,166 

Shipments Jan. 1 to June 1........ 3,642 
Carryover June 1,495 

Pears 

Shipments June 1 to Jan, 1........ 691 959 

Shipments Jan. 1 to June 1........ 438 
Carryover June 1 134 

Fruit Cocktail 

Shipments June 1 to Jan. 1........ 4,121 7,164 
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Shipments Jan. 1 to June 1........ 1,985 
Carryover June 1. 300 


The combined canner and distributor 
stocks as of January 1, as taken from 
reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
were as follows. 


Combined Canner & Distributor Stocks 


January 1 
1949 1948 1947 
(Thousands of Cases) 

Corn ... 25,365 17,833 18,426 
22,209 27,840 23,284 
Tomato Juice .. « 19,547 17,365 19,332 
4,268 3,188 3,760 
Peaches .... . 14,707 12,905 9,763 
3,589 3,907 3,184 
5,128 2,252 3,006 
Pineapple Juice ........ 3,202 1,549 1,981 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Reports Texas Citrus Damage Exaggerated— 
Tri-State Tomatoes Strongly Held — Pea 
Shipments Lag—Beans Steady—Tight Sup- 
ply Situation On Spinach—Pressing For Price 
Concessions On Corn—Salmon Quiet With 
Some Interest On Pinks—Sardine Demand 
Quickens — Shrimp Supplies Low — Citrus 
Canners Withdrawn—Fill In Inquiry 
For Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Feb. 4, 1949 


THE SITUATION —Canned citrus 
furnished the news highlight this week 
on reports on heavy cold weather damage 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Some 
operators expected a recurrence of the 
conditions which prevailed earlier in the 
month, when prices for Florida citrus 
were run up following frost damage to 
California citrus belt, but apparently 
Florida prices have run their course, for 
the moment, at least. Current reports 
are that citrus damage in Texas, as re- 
ported in news dispatches, was very 
much exaggerated. Too, most canners 
had completed their citrus operations 
prior to the cold wave. In the remainder 
of the market, a slight pick-up in trad- 
ing tempo was again observed, although 
individual transactions remained limited 
to small lots. 


TOMATOES — The situation in the 
Tri-States is showing strength, despite 
current limited buying activity. Canners 
generally are quoting standard 2s at 
$1.35, although this price is being shaded 
in some quarters. On 2'%s, $2.00 is the 
general asking price, with 10s listing at 
$7.00. Extra standards are in extremely 
short supply, and firmly held. Reports 
from the Midwest note a moderate firm- 
ing up, although no general advance has 
developed as yet. 


PEAS—Canner shipments continue to 
lag, and the market has shown no real 
improvement, pricewise. Distributors 
generally appear committed to a policy 
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of but moderate replacement buying, 
and the market lacks real snap. 


BEANS—No change has developed in 
the market for green and wax beans, and 
the market is steady and rather closely 
sold up,—notably on fancy quality. Of- 
ferings of southern lima beans were re- 
ported during the week on the basis of 
$2.25 per dozen for 2s extra standard 
green and white mixed. 


SPINACH—A very tight supply situa- 
tion is reported on spinach, and canners 
are offering only in a light way. Cold 
weather has cut into the supply picture 
in Arkansas and Texas, and Tri-State 
packers are not in position to make 
heavy offerings. In the latter area, can- 
ners are quoting fancy 2s anywhere 
from $1.40 to $1.50, with 2%s ranging 
$1.80 to $1.90 and 10s quoted all the way 
from $6.50 to $7.00, f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—The past season’s record pack 
brought with it bearishness which has 
carried over the turn of the year, and 
with disappearance very small, buyers 
are pressing for price concessions. Mid- 
western canners are now quoting stand- 
ards as low as $1.05 and extra standards 
at $1.15,—both well under original open- 
ing price levels. Fancy, while it has held 
up better, has been lagging during recent 
weeks and the trade is looking for some 
concessions as canners move to cut down 
their warehoused holdings. 


SALMON—Coast reports that week 
noted some pick-up in the demand for 
pinks, with canners quoting tall 1s at 
$23.50 and halves at $13.50. Business 
in reds, however, remains rather light, 
with the market quoted at $26.50 and 
$18.50, and medium reds, at $25 and $14, 
are also moving in but limited fashion. 
Chums, which are held on the coast at 
$18 for talls and $10.50 for halves, are 
meeting with only indifferent demand at 
the moment. 


SARDINES — Maine canners have 
booked a substantial volume of business 
with the government, and trade demand 
has likewise spurted. In consequence, 
it is reported that quarter keyless oil 
sardines are mostly cleared up and the 
market is now firm at a $9.00 basis. With 
sardine canning ending in California 
until fall, the market is still in unsettled 
position, with 1s ovals in tomato sauce 
available down to $7.50, while 1s ovals 
in mustard range $7.75 to $8.00, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


SHRIMP — With Louisiana waters 
closed to shrimp fishing until April 15, 
and similar action looked for in Missis- 
sippi, the supply situation is increasingly 
tight. Canners are holding for prompt 
shipment on the basis of $2.95-$3.00 for 
broken, $3.45-$3.50 for small, $3.75 for 
medium, $4.00 for large, and $4.50 for 
jumbo, all for 5-oz., government-inspect- 
ed pack, f.o.b. gulf canneries. 


CRABMEAT—Trading is reported in 
new pack Japanese crabmeat, with sales 
closed on the basis of $51 per case for 
choice quality, ex warehouse, San Fran- 
cisco. 


CITRUS — Florida canners are still 
generally withdrawn from the market, 
the latest withdrawal having been 
prompted by reports of severe damage in 
Texas. It is understood, however, that 
business can still be done on the basis of 
$2.25 for orange juice, $1.95 for blended, 
and $1.70 for grapefruit, all 46-oz. tins, 
f.o.b. Florida canneries. Meanwhile, op- 
position is growing in distributing quar- 
ters to a reported plan in Florida for en- 
actment of state legislation to make 
grade labeling and state-of-origin brand- 
ing mandatory on all Florida citrus. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—More fill-in 
inquiry for canned fruits is reported, 
with demand centering to a considerable 
extent on fruits in heavy or extra heavy 
syrup. As has been the case for some 
months, the call for the lower grades is 
scant, and it is on the latter that most 
of the current price easiness is centered. 
Reports from the Northwest indicate 
that berry stocks are cleaning up rapid- 
ly, and top grades of cherries are also 
in shorter supply. Inquiry for North- 
west Bartlett pears has picked up and 
canners look for a total cleanup on car- 
ryover before they ready their plants for 
the 1949 run. 


41 YEARS OF SERVICE 


to the KRAUT INDUSTRY 
and the CONSUMING PUBLIC 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


CLYDE, OHIO 


OFFICERS 


President - 


Vice-President 


Sec’y-Treas. 


= 


Aimed at helping all those who produce, sell and consume sauerkraut, 
this Association is the leading organization in the Kraut Industry. 


The consumption of healthful saverkraut is rising steadily, and with it 
the Association is accepting new responsibilities and offering ever in- 
creasing services. 


A. G. Henkel, Fremont Ohio 
Martin Meeter, Lansing, Illinois 


Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio 


TRUSTEES 
Dave Flanagan, Bear Creek, Wisconsin 
John M. Stroup, Phelps, N. Y. 
W. W. Wilder, Clyde, Ohio 
Alden C. Smith, Shiocton, Wisconsin 
Irwin S. Wickham, Geneva, New York 
A. E. Slessman, Fremont, Ohio (Honorary) 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Effects Being Studied—Citrus Can- 
ners Withdraw — Salmon Movement Ex- 
tremely Slow — Snow Delays Truck Ship- 
ments In The Ozarks—Apple Sauce 
Continues Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 3, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
to go along normally here this week, with 
small replacement orders being placed 
steadily on a number of items by most 
of the trade. The weather, of course, has 
been one of the prime subjects of con- 
versation this week, as it applied to the 
very bad weather which covered a good 
part of the South and down into Texas, 
as well as territory West and North of 
Chicago. Shipments have been badly tied 
up so far as trucking goes from some of 
these areas, and also the effects on some 
of the markets, such as citrus juices, are 
liable to be strongly felt. 


CITRUS JUICES—This week the 
news of the severe weather in Texas, 
which was well below freezing in most 
of the grapefruit producing sections, has 
caused the withdrawal from the market 
of most, if not all, of the citrus juice 
canners both in Texas and Florida. First 
reports of the damage describe it as very 
substantial and it appears likely that 
this will give a renewed upward shove 
to the market which had been settling a 
little bit from the previous high water 
mark reached after the freeze in Cali- 
fornia. The last quotations available 
before withdrawal ran from $2.10 to 
$2.25 f.o.b. factory in Florida on orange 
juice, with blend at about $1.95, and 
grapefruit juice about $1.75; and some 
business has been done within the last 
week or so with one quite large order 
having been placed for shipment over the 
next few weeks. It is believed that most 
of the factors in the citrus juice field will 
remain out of the market for probably 
the balance of this week until they can 
get some kind of an accurate line on the 
actual amount of damage and the cur- 
rent situation so far as the Texas grape- 
fruit crop is concerned. 


SALMON—Salmon is still moving ex- 
tremely slowly in Chicago, although a 
very slight pickup has recently been 
noted. The main development has been 
that quotations are now reported here 
from two directions on tall chums de- 
scribed as fancy quality, Summer catch, 
at $18.00 f.o.b. Coast. It is not as yet 
known whether the samples are up to 
the description, but that is the situation 
as described by the trade this week. A 
number of factors are still quoting $19.00 
for fancy Summer pack chums, but on 
neither price level has there been any 
substantial buying. The price of tall 
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pinks seems to have settled firmly at 
$24.00 now as some of the factors who 
had been offering $23.00 pinks have now 
sold up. Tall reds are still being gen- 
erally quoted at around $27.00, with %# 
Puget Sound sockeyes at around $20.00 
to $21.00, and %# cohoes at about 
$15.50 to $16.00, all f.o.b. the Coast. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — The 
weather in the Ozarks has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of conversation this 
week, as shipments are almost complete- 
ly tied up by the extremely cold weather 
and snow and ice through the area. 
Prices on spinach are now firm at 85c to 
90c on 1s, $1.25 on 2s, $1.60 on 2%s and 
$6.00 on 10s. There have been substan- 
tial sales made at prices about 10c a 
dozen under this quotation on 2s and 
21s, but these have now been withdrawn 
and the market reentered by the packers 
in question at the level of quotation 
which has been held by most of the pack- 
ers in the area for some time. There 
apparently is quite a fair amount of 
merchandise held up due to the fact that 
the commercial trucking companies are 
not operating on account of the condition 
of the roads, but it is expected that this 
good sized amounts of spinach arriving 
will clear up within the course of the 
week, and there will probably be some 
here shortly thereafter. Mustard and 
turnip greens continue on the same level 
at 85c on 2s, $3.75 on 10s. The inclement 
weather has caused some damage to spin- 
ach, but the extent of it is not as yet 
known. 


APPLE SAUCE — Apple sauce con- 
tinues firm at prices from $1.35 to $1.45 
on fancy 2s from the East, and with 
fancy 10s at around $6.25 to $6.50. It is 
definitely known that sales have been 
made in the market here recently at 
$1.35 and $6.25, although the volume has 
not been large, due partially to the fact 
that there are still shipments being made 
at lower levels against commitments 
taken earlier in the season. In the mean- 
time the retail movement of apple sauce 
is reported to be quite satisfactory. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Continue Cautious Buying In Small, 
Numerous Lots—Stocks Substantially Sold 
But Canners Holding More Than Usual— 
Shipping Instructions Improving In Size 
And Number—Tomatoes Improving—Freeze 
Damage To Spinach—Tuna Fishing Resumed. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 3, 1949 


THE MARKET — January business 
failed to improve to the extent expected 
by some members of the trade who felt 
that there would be a general stocking 
up as soon as inventories had been taken. 
Buyers continue to exercise extreme cau- 
tion and orders are numerous, but of 
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Canners are 
being called upon to carry stocks to an 
extent not witnessed in years and here 
and there concessions are being made by 


comparatively small size. 


those pressed for ready funds. There 
is a general feeling of firmness here and 
prices are being well maintained, despite 
reductions on a few items by one or two 
large operators. 


STOCKS—A feature of late January 
was the bringing out by the Canners 
League of California of canners’ stocks 
of canned fruits, tomatoes and tomato 
products as of January 1. These indi- 
cate that while in most instances a sub- 
stantial part of last season’s pack, with 
any carryover from the previous year, 
has been sold, but that buyers have left 
canners holding more of these purchases 
than usual. This runs right through the 
list, following a regular pattern. 


Stocks of fruits on hand on January 
lst are given in cases reduced to the 
24/2% basis. They are as follows: Apri- 
cots, sold and unsold, 2,863,604 cases, of 
which 1,895,475 were unsold; sweet cher- 
ries, 39,527, with 12,362 unsold; pears, 
627,204, with 368,572 unsold; freestone 
peaches, 887,000, with 537,966 unsold; 
cling peaches, 7,991,738, with 3,537,652 
unsold; fruits for salad, 436,931, with 
138,082 unsold; fruit cocktail, 6,017,979, 
with 2,703,284 unsold, and mixed fruits, 
90,317, with 73,791 unsold. 


Canners’ stocks of canned tomatoes as 
of January 1 in actual cases totaled 
3,665,984 cases, of which 2,042,405 cases 
were unsold. Round tomatoes made up 
3,553,999 cases of the sold and unsold 
stock on hand, and of this 1,976,173 cases 
were unsold. Italian tomatoes accounted 
for 111,985 cases, of which 66,232 were 
unsold. Total stocks of tomato juice on 
hand were 4,446,421 cases, with 2,551,- 
254 unsold; tomato paste, 2,018,507, with 
1,316,766 unsold; tomato puree, 936,652, 
with 593,826 unsold; tomato catsup, tin 
and glass, 4,051,306, with 3,206,299 un- 
sold; tomato chili sauce, 362,763, with 
285,727 unsold; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 3,438,109, with 2,371,932 unsold, 
and other tomato products, 42,278, with 
36,426 unsold. 


Stocks of spinach in first hands on 
January 1 amounted to 141,461 cases, of 
which 29,610 were unsold, while stocks 
of asparagus were 306,218 cases, of 
which 109,644 were unsold. These lines 
are, of course, in splendid shape, with 
less than a thousand cases of some items 
on hand. 


SHIPPING—One of the most encour- 
aging features of the canned fruit mar- 
ket of late has been the steady improve- 
ment in the number and size of shipping 
instructions. Many large buyers have 
quantities of merchandise unclaimed and 
new business is expected to be rather 
limited until these are whittled down to 
much smaller size. Some firms are still 
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allocating some of the important items in 
fruits and one large concern has just 
brought out its final allotment for the 
season for shipment after March 1. This 
includes pineapple, peaches, pears and 
sweet cherries. The outstanding items 
on which there are no allotments are 
apricots and fruit cocktail. List prices 
are being quite firmly maintained, with 
those on fruit cocktail reduced from the 
opening lists. 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
situation seems to be showing somewhat 
of an improvement, with most items in 
the list selling rather more freely at or 
near the maximum quotations. For ex- 
ample, some rather substantial lots of 
No 2%s standard have sold of late at 
$1.90, or about the highest price yet 
noted for 1948 pack. Very few No. 10s 
are available. Most of the tomato paste 
sold of late has been at $7.00 for the 6-oz. 
size, although some popular brands have 
sold up to $7.60. Occasionally, a distress 
lot is sold as low as $6.50. No. 10s are 
priced at $12.00 a dozen. There is a de- 
mand for No. 106 and No. 107 tomato 
puree, but stocks are limited. Holdings 
of No. 104 and No. 105 puree are largely 
priced at $6.00 for No. 10s. 


ARTICHOKES—It begins to look as 
though there would be no pack of arti- 
chokes made this season, because of the 


damage done by the big freeze. Until 
recently, canners were holding some of 
the last pack with very little demand. 
Finally, they reduced prices on one item 
in the list and cleaned this out in short 
order. Other items remained but with 
the freeze they moved off in a short time. 
Employees of one cannery purchased all 
floor holdings for their own use when 
they saw the fields ruined by frost. 


SPINACH—The extent of the damage 
to spinach by the freeze is still uncer- 
tain, but there seems no doubt but that 
much replanting will be necessary. One 
large California concern which operates 
in Texas, and which had made prepara- 
tions for a large pack, has received word 
that the fields there are under eight 
inches of snow. A heavy business had 
been booked on this item, but deliveries 
are now a matter of conjecture. Unsold 
stocks of spinach are limited and holders 
are not anxious to quote prices. 


TUNA—Tuna fishing for California is 
being resumed, after having been brought 
to a near standstill. Fishermen are now 
being guaranteed the late 1948 price of 
$340 a ton for yellowtail, the most com- 
mon species. The industry, which made 
a record pack last year, is apparently 
set to curtail production in 1949, reduc- 
ing inventories rather than lowering 
prices. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Buyers Market Prevails—Weather & Closed 
Seasons Decrease Shrimp Production— 
Oyster Production Picks Up. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 3, 1949 


“IN A BUYER’S MARKET”—Those 
that believe the “Gravy Train” of war- 
time merchandising is still running and 
we are living in a “Seller’s Market” will 
do well to read the article in the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, which may be 
the greatest disillusion they had since 
they were youngsters and learned there 
was no Santa Claus. The article follows: 

“Recent press and market reports have 
indicated that merchants, on the whole, 
are finding it a little more difficult to 
maintain sales and that it is becoming 
necessary to entice the buying public.” 

“The multitude of products on the 
markets, all clamoring for a share of the 
customer’s dollar, present a challenge to 
the fishery industry—if fishery products 
are to hold their own in the market 
place.” 


“Fishery products distributors must be 
alert in finding ways of maintaining 
and increasing consumer purchases. 
They should not succumb to panic and 
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MARKET NEWS 


engage in desperate forms of promoting 
sales, which may react against the indus- 
try. Such measures may impair profits 
and force others to follow an erroneous 
lead without constructively expanding 
the market.” 

“Undoubtedly scores of people prepare 
their grocery lists without including fish- 
ery products or later ignore these prod- 
ucts in the market, primarily because 
there has been nothing suggestive or in- 
formative to stimulate their interest. 
Fishery products do have a high nutri- 
tive value as a protein food, but people 
don’t eat food just because it is good for 
them.” 

“Improved merchandising methods pro- 
vide a means of calling consumer atten- 
tion to fishery products and increasing 
sales of fishery products.” 

“An effective ‘dealer service’ program 
by distributors can aid retailers to move 
more fish and make more profit at a rea- 
sonable mark-up.” 

“Attractive store displays, advertising 
pieces, and aid to retailers in promoting 
the sale of fishery products are some of 
the tools which can be used to accom- 
plish this.” 

“How well fishery products are mer- 
chandised in 1949 will play a large part 
in determining the compensation for be- 
ing in the business. By focusing atten- 
tion on fish and by aiding retailers in 
moving fishery products, the trade can 
boost itself while giving its customers 
the service many of them have lacked.” 


SHRIMP — The weather was stormy 
last week which curtailed production of 
shrimp in this section thus decreasing 
production 1,001 barrels last week over 
the previous week. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing January 28, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 1,209 barrels, including 108 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 36 bar- 
rels; Alabama 36 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
area) 49 barrels and Texas 146 barrels. 

The Louisiana Department of Wild 
Life and Fisheries announced the middle 
of last month that Louisiana waters both 
inside and outside would be closed to 
commercial shrimping for a period of 88 
days beginning 12 midnight, January 17, 
1949. 

This order was amended on January 
19, 1949 and read that the inside and 
outside waters of Louisiana will be closed 
to commercial shrimping operations from 
midnight January 17 to midnight Janu- 
ary 31, 1949. It is understood shrimp 
vessels that were iced up and operating 
at time original order was issued will 
have until January 24, 1949 to return 
with their catch. 

Mississippi has also a closed season 
in effect at present, but it is closed only 
to inland waters and boats may shrimp 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The 12 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 1,401 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending January 22, 1949 
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which brought the pack for the season to 
362,544 standard cases. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 318,860 pounds and 
were approximately 904,540 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,373,880 pounds less than 
one year ago. 


OYSTERS—The production of oysters 
picked up considerably last week over 
the previous week as 28,929 barrels were 
produced last week and 19,531 barrels 
the previous week or an increase of 9,398 
barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama received 9,079 more bar- 
rels last week than the previous one. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing January 28, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 14,748 barrels, including 
9,231 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
8,584 barrels all for canning; Alabama 
3,512 barrels, including 2,556 barrels for 
eanning and Florida (Gulf area) 2,085 
barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 4,519 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending January 22, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 30,769 standard cases. 


1949 FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Also approved at the closing session of 
the Convention was the personnel of the 
Finance Committee for 1949. As an- 
nounced by President McGovern, it is as 
as follows: 

Howard T. Cumming, chairman, Cur- 
tice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Harold K. Bachelder, Ladoga Can- 
ning Co., Indianapolis, Indiana; H. J. 
Barnes, Kaysville Canning Corp., Kays- 
ville, Utah; E. B. Cosgrove, Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn.; S. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning 
Co., Hoopeston, Ill.; Clinton W. Davis, 
Portland Packing Co., Portland, Me.; 
Ralph O. Dulany, J. H. Dulany & Son, 
Fruitland, Md.; A. T. Flynn, Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., Chicago, Ill.; William A. 
Free, Hungerford Packing Co., Hunger- 
ford, Pa.; H. K. Funderburg, Rock Val- 
ley Canning Co., Belvidere, Ill.; Frank 
Gerber, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich.; Walter L. Graefe, Pomona Prod- 
ucts Co., Griffin, Ga.; Herbert E. Gray, 
Barron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif.; Frank A. Harding, Wm. Under- 
wood Co., Watertown, Mass.; G. Sher- 
win Haxton, Haxton Foods, Inc., Oak- 
field, N. Y.; Mare C. Hutchinson, Michi- 
gan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fennville, 
Mich.; Herbert F. Krimendahl, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; Car- 
roll E. Lindsey, Lakeland Highlands 
Canning Co., Highland City, Fla.; Carl 
N. Lovegren, United States Products 
Corp., Ltd., San Jose, Calif.; R. G. 
Lucks, California Packing Corp., San 
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Francisco, Calif.; H. E. MacConaughey, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; John F. McGovern, Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn.; Art Oppenheimer, Marshall Can- 
ning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; Robert C. 
Paulus, Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Salem, 
Ore.; M. C. Peters, Floridagold Citrus 
Corp., Lake Alfred, Fla.; E. N. Rich- 
mond, Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, 
Calif.; H. N. Riley, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Emil Rutz, Schuckl & 
Co., Inc., Sunnyvale, Calif.; R. L. Smith, 
Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colo.; 
Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, 
Inc., Walkerton, Va.; J. B. Weix, Ocono- 
mowoe Canning Co., Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
Oliver G. Willits, Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J.; E. E. Willkie, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago, Ill.; Paul H. 
Wolf, Roach-Indiana Corp., Gwynne- 
ville, Ind. 


NFBA CANDID CONFERENCE 


Four food brokers, representative of 
the members of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association, have been selected to 
participate in “NFBA’s Candid Confer- 
ence,” highlight feature of the Associa- 
tion’s 44th Annual Convention to be held 
in Chicago the week of March 20. 

The brokers named were: 

S. N. Bearman, S. N. Bearman Brok- 
erage Company, Minneapolis; Leo D. 
Gatlin, Mailliard & Schmiedell, Los An- 
geles; E. Norton Reusswig, Lestrade 
Bros., New York; Hill White, Sr., Hill 
White Company, Columbia, S. C. 

A completely unrehearsed forum dis- 
cussion of food industry problems, the 
“Candid Conference” will for the first 
time, provide a common meeting ground 
where all principals and all food brokers 
may participate in an industry-wide 
sales conference. All manufacturers and 
processors who will attend the NFBA 
Convention have been invited to attend 
the forum session, which will be held the 
afternoon of March 21 in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. This 
also will be the first time that principals 
will participate in the Association’s Gen- 
eral Business Sessions. In _ previous 
years, the Business sessions were devoted 
solely to Association affairs. 

As in the past, the balance of the week 
following the Association’s meetings will 
be devoted to individual broker-principal 
conferences. In these meetings, the 
manufacturers and processors will meet 
with their own sales representatives, the 
food brokers, to discuss sales plans for 
the coming year. Also, it is customary 
for numerous additional brokerage ap- 
pointments to be made at these meetings. 


HEADS ATLANTA BROKERS 


C. B. Ponder, Jr., of the C. B. Ponder 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Atlanta Food Brokers’ Association for 
1949, 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERY PROBLEMS— (Continued) 


(Continued from Page 67) 


A MODEL FOR ALL AREAS AND 
SPECIES 

This is the kind of protection that we 
are desirous of extending to all of the 
fisheries in which United States na- 
tionals are involved, as they come to 
need such protection. We can do this 
now, under international custom and us- 
age, so far as we and other nations may 
exercise jurisdiction over fishermen in 
the high seas in every case where we and 
other nations agree by treaty or other- 
wise for such purposes. This lies at the 
base of the Presidential Proclamation of 
September, 1945. The desire is to ex- 
tend to fisheries of the high seas gener- 
ally the possibility of management for 
the purpose of conservation, which has 
proved to be so profitable in the halibut 
fishery. 


Here we run up against exactly the 
same problem that the Halibut Commis- 
sion faced in its simpler two-nation prob- 
lem. If we or other nations attempt to 
say which country shall get what propor- 
tion of the yield of these fisheries, dis- 
sension will arise and we shall be able 
to reach no agreement for the conserva- 
tion of the fisheries. Hence the logic of 
taking the same decision as the Halibut 


Commission did: To say that our first 
responsibility is to protect the fish stocks 
themelves from overfishing. 

We seek to establish the principle that 
countries off whose coast a fishery lies, 
and countries which participate year 
after year in a fishery in a major and 
consistent manner, have the primary in- 
terest and responsibility in keeping those 
stocks of fish at the level of abundance 
that would make possible the maximum 
yield from them year after year. With 
responsibility must go authority, to 
carry out that responsibility. 

The authority which is required is the 
means to place all fishermen who are 
operating in any particular fishery under 
exactly the same regulations without 
regard to nationality, so long as those 
regulations are for the purpose of con- 
servation, and for that purpose only. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 
CONVENTION 


This is a general policy that we would 
like to see adopted by nations generally. 
The Northwest Atlantic Convention we 
are proposing to negotiate this month is 
a special instance of the general prob- 
lem, but it is entirely consistent with 
the general problem and can be used to 
illustrate it. 


In the preliminary draft of this con- 
vention, which will be the basis for dis- 
cussion at the forthcoming conference, 
the area of the Northwest Atlantic is 
divided into four sub-areas which are 
separated more or less geographically, 
biologically, and politically so far as the 
nations who fish them are concerned. 
Sub-area 1 is the vicinity of. Labrador 
and Western Greenland; sub-area 2 is 
the area adjacent to Newfoundland and 
the Grand Banks; sub-area 3 is the 
banks off Novia Scotia; sub-area 4 is 
Georges Bank and the adjacent high 
seas. 


These four sub-areas are in a large 
part distinct biologically for the species 
which are covered by the proposed con- 
vention. For instance, the effect of regu- 
lation of the haddock fishery of Georges 
Bank will have little or no effect on the 
stock of haddock on the Grand Banks, 
since the haddock do not move back and 
forth between these two areas to any 
great extent. 


Consequently, the four sub-areas have 
been separated administratively in the 
draft convention. For each separate 
sub-area, a special panel of commis- 
sioners, drawn from the members of the 
overall commission, is provided. It is 
these four panels which will have the 
power of formulating regulations, each 
for its own particular sub-area. The 
overall commission will have powers only 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERY PROBLEMS— (Continued) 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


to formulate research programs and to 
review regulations to make sure that the 
regulations of one panel area do not con- 
flict or interfere with the regulations in 
another panel area. 

Thus, the regulating power rests with 
the panel area commissioners nearly en- 
tirely, and that is where nations will 
wish to be represented so they can see 
that their fishermen will be treated 
fairly. 

In the overall area seven nations fish 
fairly regularly. Others have fished be- 
fore, and may want to again. But there 
is no one of the four sub-areas in which 
all the nations invited to the Conference 
consistently fish. Therefore, in saying 
who shall have the authority to formu- 
late regulations, we have suggested that 
only those nations which are contiguous 
to a sub-area or which have a substan- 
tial and consistent fishery in a _ sub- 
area shall be represented on the panel of 
the sub-area, 

Further, in order to protect the in- 
terest of the countries adjacent to the 
area we have suggested that no regula- 
tions in any sub-area should be put into 
force without the concurrence of the con- 
tiguous country or countries, which will, 
of course, be represented on the panel 
of the commission. 

Thus we have a set of four panels who 
will have the authority to make regula- 
tions. Each fisherman will be repre- 
sented in the area where he usually 
fishes by an official from his country who 
will be watching out for his particular 
interest. 


ALLOWANCE FOR CHANGES 


But it is a well known historical fact 
that the fisheries of this area of the 
world are ever-changing in their national 
composition. Fishermen from the United 
States, for instance, have in times past 
fished extensively in all of the sub-areas. 
Then, in recent years, United States fish- 
ermen restricted their efforts 
mainly to the Georges Bank area. But 
just recently, because of scarcity of fish 
on Georges Bank, fishermen from Massa- 
chusetts have been going again to Ban- 
quereau in increasing numbers, and 
United States fishing efforts in the New- 
foundland area have picked up again. It 
is an ever-changing fishery fluctuating as 
market conditions in the several coun- 
tries change. Leeway has to be left for 
the dynamic nature of the fishery. 

This we have allowed for in two ways: 

1. Fishermen of all of the High Con- 
tracting Parties will be subject to ex- 
actly the same regulation in any one 
panel sub-area. 

Thus a Dane who thought to change 
lis luck and try a trip on Banquereau 
1ustead of off Jakobshavn would have to 
fish under exactly the same regulations 
on Banquereau as would the Canadians 
and others fishing there, even though 
there were no Danish commissioner at 
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that time on the panel of sub-area three 
that made the regulations. 

2. If the shifting fortunes of the fish- 
ery result in the nationals of one coun- 
try fishing consistently and substantially 
in one of the sub-areas where they had 
not fished at the time the panels were 
formed, then that nation would have a 
right to have commissioners on the sub- 
area panel. 


In the draft convention, it is provided 
that the present lineup of national in- 
terest will be followed and be maintained 
for three years. After that, if a nation 
has established a substantial interest in 
a fishery in a sub-area where it was not 
represented originally on the panel, it 
may be admitted to that panel. The 
compositon of the panels, after the ini- 
tial three-year period, can be readjusted 
annually. 


Here we come to a type of legal ma- 
chinery, then, that is capable of promot- 
ing the conservation of the fishery re- 
sources of the Northwest Atlantic area 
outside the territorial waters of the ad- 
jacent countries. Nations will be repre- 
sented in accordance with their interests. 
Representation can change as national 
interests change. Nothing is said about 
how catches or quotas will be distributed 
among nations. The purpose, instead, is 
to see that the resources are kept in 
shape so that maximum catches can be 
had from them consistently. 


Nations have differed for centuries as 
to how the yield of a fishery should be 
divided among them. Nothing new has 
developed that affects these economic 
arguments generally. There is _ little 
hope but that each of these arguments 
will have to be settled separately as they 
come up, as have similar arguments in 
the past. 

The new factor that has arisen re- 
cently that affects high seas fisheries 
generally is the increased efficiency and 
mobility of the units that work in the 
high seas fisheries. If the activity of 
these units can be directed into proper 
channels, they can increase vastly the 
total production of the sea; if they go 
uncontrolled, as has been the practice of 
the past, they will lower one after an- 
other the food-producing potential of the 
major high seas fishery resources. 

It is the control of this new factor in 
high seas fisheries at which we aim. The 
protection we want for the ocean fish- 
eries is protection from over-fishing to 
the end that our sons and our sons’ sons 
can profitably harvest the sea as have 
we and our fathers before us. 


CANNER OPENS SALES OFFICE 


Riviera Packing Co., fish canners of 
Eastport, Me., have opened their own 
sales offices at 396 Broadway, New York 
City, under the management of Robert 
Eisner. 
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FEBRUARY 7-18, 1949—28th Annual 
Canners & Frozen Food Packers School, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1949—Annual New 
York Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 9-11, 1949—41st Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 14-15, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 15-17, 1949 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY 15-22, 1949 — National 
Cherry Week. 

FEBRUARY 17-19, 1949 — Annual 
Pennsylvania Canners Fieldmen’s Con- 
ference, Nittany Lion Inn, State College, 
Pennyslvania. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canadian Food Processors As- 
sociation, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1949 — Sanitation & 
Quality Control Conference, Wisconsin 
Canners Association and University of 
Wisconsin, Auditorium, Agricultural 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 22, 1949—National Cher- 
ry Pie Baking Contest, Morrison Hotel 
Bungalow, Chicago, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 22-23, 1949 — Special 
Corn Borer Meeting, under auspices Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, Palmer 
House, Chicago. II]. 

FEBRUARY 24-25, 1949 — Annual 
Ohio Canners and Fieldman’s Confer- 
ence, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

MARCH 4-5, 1949—37th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 6, 1949, week of — Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

MARCH 9-11, 1949—Annual Conven- 
tion, Canners League of California, Casa 
del Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

MARCH 16-28, 1949—Food Processors 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

MARCH 16, 1949— Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

MARCH 17-18, 1949—Tri-State Can- 
ners School, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

MARCH 20, 1949, Week of — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 

APRIL 12, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
Monterey Fish Processors Association, 
Monterey, Calif. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Seattered Stocks 


BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2......0+000 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..1.20-1.40 
Std., Fr. No. 1.10 
Ex. Std., Cut No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Cut, No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex, Std., Cut Wax, No. 2....1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
N. Y., Fr., SI, Fey., No. 2........1.90 
Fey., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2 ... ee 75-1.90 
Fey., Cut, 5 sv., No. 10... ener 8.50 
Bx, 4 Mo. 1.40-1.65 
Ex. Std., 5 NO. 7.50 
Std., 5 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
MIDWEST 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 SV. 0 1.95-2.00 
20 10.25-10.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.60-8.00 
No. 2, Std., Cut, 4 BV. 40 
No. 2, Std., Cut, 5 1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2, Fey., Whole, 3 sv.....2.35-2.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
No. 2, Fey., Whole, 4 8V. 
No. 10 10.00 
Texas, Fcy., Cut, 1, 2, 3 Sv.........1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2, Ex. 1.45 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2, Std, Cut 
No. 10 6.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 .......... 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 145 
Fey., Sl. 1.75 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut. 

No. 10 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 

CARROTS 
Md., No. 2, Diced 1.00-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2....1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
Wis. No. 2, Diced .............. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.20-5.25 
Texas, No. 2, Diced & S............. - 95 
No. 10 4.50 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W. K., Gold., No. 2....1.70-1,.75 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1.30 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 2 1.20 
Fey., C. S. Gold., No. 2........ 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.35-1.40 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 1 95 
8 oz. .90 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 2 1.15 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 1 
No. 10 7.50 
East 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Std.. No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 8.25 
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Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......1.60-1.75 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 

1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.50 


Std., C.S White, No 2 01. 


No. 10 8.00 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. J 
Blo. B, Hix. Ged, B 1.20 
No. 10, 7.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ........1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded........ 1.10 


No. 10, Std., 
Std., Ungraded, 85 
No. 2 .95 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 4 SV. 8.00 
5 sv. 7.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv 1.65 
3 sv. 1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 10, 4 sv........... imate 
.6.50-6.75 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 3038............ 1.15 
No. 1.40 
No. 75 
Ex. eed. Ungraded, No. 303... 
No. 2 1 51.20 20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 1.00 
No. 
New York, SWEETS 
3 sv. 1.yo 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv. 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. . 1.40 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 5 BV. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 8 sv. .... 
No. 2, Fey., 4 sv. .... 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ... 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ... +25 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. . 15 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv. .... ptt 
MIDWEST, ALASKAS 
No. 2, Fey., 2.02210 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No, Btd., B 2.20 


No. 2, Ex Std., 3 sv. ... 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ... 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. . 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv... 
No. 2, Std., 2 sv. ...... 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv. . 
No. 10, Std., 3 sv. 
5.76-6.00 
N. W., SWEETS 

No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. ....... 
No. 2, Fey., 2 sv. ... 
No. 2, Fey., 8 sv. ... 
No. 2, Fey., 4 sv. ... 
No. 2, Fey., 5 8V. 50-1.55 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. BAurto. 
Fey., Syrupack, No. 2%........... 1.90 
N 


No. 3, Vac. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Eastern, Fey., No. 2%......... -95-1.05 
No. 10 4.50 
Indiana, Fey., No. 2 «0... -70- .95 
No. 2% 1.00-1.25 
No. 10 3.50-4.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2........ 87%- .95 
No. 2% 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
Y., Fey., No. 244 
No. 10 4.00-4.25 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Nominal 
No. 2%4 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1..1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 7 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2 1.46-1.50 
No. 10 6.60 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., No. 1, 
Spec. Grav. 1.046 .......... 85 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Ex. Std., 8 08. But......cco.sce0 1.15 
14 oz, 1.50 
No. 10, Fey. 10.00 
Ind., No. 10 10.00 
1.50-1.60 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
17 oz. Jars 1.30 
New York, No. 2 -1.45-1.50 
1.35-1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.50 
o. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Water 5.50 


Na. 10. B. Phe 766,00 
BLUEBERRIES 

Maine, No. 2, Water............3.00-3.25 

No. 10 14.25 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHERRIES 
Gal NO. BU 5.00 
Choice, No. 
‘4.25 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 12.95 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.70-2.80 
Std., No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
Fey., No. 10 
Choice, No. 10 8.50 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 5.25 
PEARS 
Calif. Bartlett, Fey., No. 2%......4.50 
Chokes, No. 4.00-4.25 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
4.35 
No. 1 T 2.70 
3.75-4.00 
No. 1 T 2.60 
Std., No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 1 T 2.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Sl., Fey., No. 3.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Virginia, 46 oz. 2.00 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., Fey., 6 oz. ..............Withdrawn 
..Withdrawn 
46 02 .. Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
..Withdrawn 
46 oz Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 2, Texas Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
ORANGE 
No. 2 we 
46 
No. 10 Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
1.45-1.50 
TOMATO 
107% 
46 02. .... 2.00-2.35 
No. 10 4.65 
Tré-Btate, NO. B -95-1.00 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2............ 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 1.90-2.15 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 4.75-5.00 
SALMON—Per 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 26.50-27.25 
Med. Red, %4’s . 
Chums, No. 1 T... 


SARDINES—PEr Case 


Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib.. 

Tomato Sauce 7.50-8.50 
No. 1 T, Nat. 6.00-6.50 
Maine, %4 Oil 9.00 

SHRIMP, 

Medium 7h 

Large 4.00 

Jumbos 5 

TUNA—PErR Case 
48/%4's, Light Meat..........16.25.16.50 
Albacore, Fey., White, 
48/14's 20.00-22.00 
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—-SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Foggy: “I’ve got a good idea for improving the 
neighborhood.” 
Poggy: ““You’re gonna move out!” 


Kindly Clergyman (pinching little boy’s knee) : And 
who has nice, chubby pink legs? 
Little boy : Mama. 


Visitor: Doctor, what can you say to a girl who is so 
scary she jumps into the nearest man’s arms when 
she’s frightened? 

Doctor: Boo! 


“You’ve had a great deal of hardships in your life.” 

“T’ve had my share, indeed.” 

“Yes, you’ve struggled a great deal. But I’ll say this 
for you—you look it!” 


Tact is when a woman proposes to a man in such 
a way that he thinks he did it himself. 


“T feel like an old man.” 
“But you don’t look it.” 
“T wish I looked it and didn’t feel it.” 


Soph—Come on, take a bath and get cleaned up, I’ll 
get you a date. 

Frosh (cautiously) — Yeah, and then suppose you 
don’t get me the date? 


“Can you help me get my car out of a mud hole?” 
asked the motorist. 

“You’re stuck?” queried the farmer. 

“Oh, no doubt. But there isn’t any other way out, so 
I’ll pay you whatever you ask.” 


THE CANNING TRADE - February 7, 1949 


GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic 
and Weatherproof Export 


Shipping Containers 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INc. 


155 E. 44th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


High Capacity-Low Cost Scalding 


BEETS —- CARROTS — POTATOES —can be scalded better at less cost. 
ALLAN Continuous Scalders deliver a very efficient hot water — live steam 
scald — without expensive dehydration loss, or extravagant use of steam 
and water. 


No caustic needed to scald 6 tons of BEETS or 12 tons of CARROTS hourly. 
Canners who want proper heat pentration, low cost trimming and inspection, 
and better control of enzyme activity should investigate the ALLAN Scalder. 
Ask for ALLAN IRON & WELDING WORKS, INC. 
BULLETIN R-3 137 Murray St. Rochester 6, N. Y. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, ete. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 300 Unscrambler with Crate Dump for 
standard round crates for No. 2 cans, with motors and motor 
drives, for 220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph. A.C., complete with 12’ double 
elevator with motor drive. Machine never off of original skids. 
Brand new. Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two 80 hp. HRT Boilers, Ohio Standard tested 
for 125 lbs. pressure, excellent condition; 40,000 gal. Water 
Tower. Hammond Cannery, West Alexandria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Practically new complete cheese outfit consisting 
of Bucyrus 100 gal. Stainless Steam Jacketed Kettle with agita- 
tor and motor; Grinder with 5 HP motor, valve and filling ma- 
chine for packaging cheese in 5 lb. packages, quantity of ship- 
ping cartons and 5 lb. boxes and cellophane pouches; equipment 
used few days only since new, must be sold to close estate, can 
be inspected immediately; priced less than half of new. Adv. 
498, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Lewis Quality Graders with Salwood Brine 
Controls, belt driven; 2 Ayars 5-pocket Pea Fillers, each has 
#2 and #303 change parts, pea briners, direct drive to CR 
Closing Machine; 3-15 ft. Sprague-Sells Pea Blanchers, new 
cores with 14%” Taylor Temp. Controls; 1-300 gal. Glass Lined 
Brine Tank, fine condition; 1 Berlin Chapman 120 ft. Steel Cool- 
ing Tank with overhead track and chain, also 10 ft. ell, tank is 
4 ft. wide, 4 ft. deep, ell is 5 ft. wide, 4 ft. deep, practically new, 
used only 2 seasons. Adv. 4915, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have ry for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 


WASHER: L. W. Wheatly, belt driven, 40 bu. per 


r. good condition $ 125.00 
8069—-BEAN CUTTER: Urschel, Model 30-A 475.00 
8078—ROTARY WASHER: New, never used, F.M.C. Rotary Washer in 

original crate, Fig. 2505, Ser. MH 214 385.00 
6852—BEET TOPPER: Hansen, 4-roll, belt CONG. 185.00 
6815—CLIPPER CLEANERS: (5) made by A. ferrell & Co. Each........ 115.00 
6856—QUALITY GRADERS: (4) Hansen, 1930. Cap. 120 cans, belt 

driven. Each 185.00 


6860—POTATO & ONION GRADERS: (6) Boggs, belt driven. exc. cond. 
7095—G RADER: Chisholm-Ryder, quality model #JQG 1002 and one auto- 


matic brine mixer, CRCO, good condition 382.50 
6743—PULPER: Standard Pumpkin, made by Langsenkamp, Model 402 ors.00 


Serial 41-86, A-1 condition 
BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 


N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used. Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Meyer Simplex Pasteurizer, ideal for pickles, 
etc., tank measures 12’3” long by 48” wide by 30” high with 100 
galvanized perforated baskets, measuring 17” long by 12” wide 
by 5%” high, entire unit, complete with pump and 60 cycle AC 
motor, excellent condition, can be shipped immediately, recently 
taken out of work; price $1,000, F.0.B. cars, Chicago, Illinois. 
Adv. 4918, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 new 1000 gallon Stainless Steel Tanks for 
manufacturing tomato puree, in original crates; 1 new 300 gal- 
lon Half Steam Jacketed Stainless Steel Kettle in original crate; 
2 new motor driven Stainless Steel Tri-Clover pumps 1%” inlet 
and 1%” outlet; 2 new Stainless Steel Packing troughs, length 
12’ width 20” depth 12”; 2 new 2” Steam Strainers; 3 new 2” 
Yarway Steam Traps; 1 new Robins Jr. Vegetable Washer with- 
out motor; 1 used Belt driven Robins Disposal Pulper, in first 
class condition, will handle 15 tons of tomato peel per hour. All 
pieces except last are brand new and have never been used, and 
are offered at sacrifice prices for quick sale. National Food 
Products, Inc., New Orleans 9, La. 


FOR SALE—Sterling Dicer Model 1D, belt driven, in good 
condition; a real buy at $175. Penn’s Manor Canning Co., Corn- 
wels Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Peerless Double Husker, new rolls, in very 
good condition; 1 belt driven Tuc Husker with rubber rolls; 1 
motor driven Tuc Husker with rubber rolls; 1 Ayars belt driven 
Corn Filler; 3 old style Tuc Corn Cutters with rebuilt heads; 
2 new style Tuc Corn Cutters used to can only 4000 cases; 1 
Olney Pea or Corn Washer in good shape; 1 Tuc Corn Silker and 
Cleaner, used two seasons; 1 Tuc Corn Knife Sharpener, used 
two seasons. Adv. 4923, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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WANTED — One Continuous Cooker Cooler #2 cans; One 
Rotary Unscrambling Table for use 8 oz. to #2 cans; One late 
model FMC Hand Pack Filler. Adv. 4916, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Steam Exhaust Box in fair working condition. 
State capacity and make. Neptune Food Products Co., Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED—To buy a Rotary Steam Dryer. 
Route 6, Lockport, N. Y. 


WANTED—1 F.M.C. Kyler Boxer, hand operated or motor 
driven, for #2 cans. State condition of machine and price. Adv. 
4920, The Canning Trade. 


Frank Farley, 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Tomato Products Factory in New Jer- 
sey. Economical operation, railroad; also suitable for other 
products. Adv. 493, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Complete Pickle Plant in production. Includes 
stock, buildings, equipment, plant site; five room house. In city 
of half million. Owner’s health cause of sale. Priced right for 
quick disposal. Adv. 496, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in Eastern Shore, Maryland, 
capacity 1000 cases peeled tomatoes daily; merry-go-round, com- 
plete lines 2s, 2%s, 10s tins; 2 Wonder Cookers; one 5 pocket 
Ayars Filler; Knapp Adjustable Labeler; own water supply; 
main building corrugated iron 40 x 105’, new warehouse, 2 other 
buildings and 6 room house, about 4 acres; 2 trucks; best to- 
mato growing section; good labor conditions. Price $27,000. 
Adv. 499, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Factory in Mid-Virginia fully equipped for to- 
matoes and peaches. All equipment in 1st class condition. R. R. 
sidings and good trucking facilities on U. S. Route 15. Plenty 
of labor available. Adv. 48138, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Splendidly equipped tomato canning plant. Tide- 
water Virginia on navigable Indian Creek, 2 miles from Chesa- 
peake Bay. Capacity 100,000 cases. Also fish canning line and 
new oyster house. Artesian well. 2-125 H.P. Boilers recently 
inspected. Excellent labor conditions. Box 282, Kilmarnock, Va. 


FOR SALE—Modern fast one line Whole Grain Corn Plant in 
good corn growing section of Middle West. Very efficient. 
Building and equipment A-1 shape. Priced for quick sale. Adv. 
4917, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— Canning Plant located in Maryland, equipped 
for canning peas and corn. Ample acreage and labor available. 
New modern buildings; 5 wells, water tower and city water sup- 
ply. 110, 220, 440 current. Cheap rates. Adv. 4919, The Can- 
ning Trade. : 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Young man seeks permanent situa- 
tion experienced Cannery Manager. Good education. Good back- 
ground in Canning Industry. Adv. 4922, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent capable of handling help 
and experienced in processing string beans, raspberries, toma- 
toes and tomato products. Adv. 4912, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanic experienced in operation of capping 
machines. Adv. 4913, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—400 bushels Asgrow Glacier Pea Seed; 400 bush- 
els Asgrow Pride Pea Seed. Draper Canning Co., Milton, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ne 


CONSULTING ENGINEER—20 years experience in leading 
companies. New factory lay-outs, modernization, new products, 
recipes and method of manufacturer. Equipment design ani 
maintenance. Professional Engineer State of Maryland; mem- 
ber of ASME. R. Carlsrud, 918 Kingston Road, Baltimore 
12, Md. 


WANTED—Party interested in investment and management 
of canning plant. Interested party to invest $20,000.00 in busi- 
ness, accept position in operation and management of plant. 
Excellent investment returns and good salary. Plant located in 
best mid-West tomato territory, packing tomatoes and tomato 
juice. Numerous other canning items available. Business estab- 
lished 12 years. Near excellent markets. Excellent opportunity. 
Adv. 4921, The Canning Trade. 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 
MAKE ALL YOUR CORN FANCY 
WITH THE MORRAL COMBINA- 
TION CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE FOR OVER-MATURED 

CORN 


r The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


CHECK THESE 
ANSWERS ON 


SALT! 


ves no 
Are you using the right grade? [] (] OF 
Are you using the right grain? 


Are you using the right amount? [|] —] 


 @ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly . 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-6. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bi 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
rs we Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc. bp +a Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara. Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co. , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bi 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Iil 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ins Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. : 2 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, is. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, z 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, hb 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ee Hoopeston, IL. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 
United Co., Westminster, 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
rex Bros., Morral, Ohio 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Cased Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, JIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


_Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ml. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Foed Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, “Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley anufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., otiegan Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Ce., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., V0 Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., _— Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Neg Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing, aoe ‘Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, F rmula, Ete. 

A Complete Course in Cunning 

The Almanac of the Canning Tedoatey 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ghio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York Ci 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

National Can Corp., ‘Baltimore, Md. : 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. . 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
P. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ore 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City, Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Foca manufacturers today offer super quality. 


They also offer super value nutritionally. And 


just one order in a single market may offer 


many examples of both — products to which 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has made important 
contributions. 


When it comes to quality, the Pfizer seal means just 
what it implies — rigid control. This is equally true 

in an Enrichment Concentrate supplied to millers 

for fortifying flour for home use... in Tartaric Acid 
and Citric Acid provided as acidulants for makers of 
jams and jellies and beverages . . . in Citric Acid, 
Tartaric Acid, Cream of Tartar and Sodium Citrate 


providing desirable taste characteristics to confections. 


And to keep the orchard-fresh flavor and color of 
frozen fruits, commercial processors use Pfizer 
Ascorbic-Citric Acid mixtures to stop browning and 
deterioration. For detailed information, including 
prices on every product mentioned, write to Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; ouauty 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


PFIZER 


Manufackuring Chemists Since 4849 
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You see pictured above a 100 acre 
field of Bonneville Peas... part of Rogers’ large 
acreage in Montana. A quality pea 
for the canner. 

BONNEVILLE (Rogers) 68 Days 


Vine is 28 inches long and medium dark. Pod 31% inches 
long, light, blunt and double. Seed of medium size and 


wrinkled. Wilt resistant. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street 
Chicago 64, Illinois 


i 
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NTEEN ROGERS PLA 

NTS SERVE THE NATION 


